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INTRODUCTION 


** — ^And supposing there is a famine in Kussia," 
continued my interlocutor, an American business man 
of ‘national renown and known for his liberalism, 
“ ^vhat,^vlll happen? ” 

“ People will die, of course,” I answered. 

“ And supposing three or founmillion people die ? ” 
“ The Revoludon ivill go on.” 

" And Stalin ? ” 

" He may remain, he may go, but the 'Revolution 
will go on ” * 


Students of Soviet Russia, jOTth an indmate know- 
ledge of the people ancf the condidons of the country, 
NVill, I feel certain, concur in this opinion. Leaders may 
come and go, famine may fall on the land, a break- 
down dicre may be in the steel or coal industry, 
policies may change, b’ut)^ unless a .war comes and 
imposes a ford^ ^le^ on Russia, the^Revoludon^ will 
march on. It ^ha|» gathered suchimofticntum, in the 
years of its esdstence that it cannot Tialdtlt tnusf press' 
forward. What I mean is, the effort of th6 Con^unist 
Party and of the ^dviets to rccz^st hubian sodety and 
reconstruct the human personMilyihave gone so far 
that they cannot be stopped,* ^ 

’ma Vewi i/a -tva jr I’m: 

since the conclusion of the first Five Year Plan which 
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makes no diccrrul reading Aside from die food 
shortages and the critical condition of livestock in die 
country, there has been the mounting seventy toward 
elements m the population which, nghtly or wrongly, 
have been regarded as inimical to the Revolution and 
obstructing* ns path TIictcis the exile of several Cossack 
communities from the north Caucasus, not holach, but 
whole communities — which means bedmaks as well, or 
the poor people who have been licld up as the cliicf 
champions and bcncficiancs of coUccliv nation Tlicrc 
IS the new passport system winch is compelling thou* 
sands of families to leave the city and find new homes 
and new jobs in small communities, with all the heart- 
aches and hardships attendant on such an uprooting 
There has been the execution of lhirt> five oITicnls of 
the Department of Agriculture Tlicrc was the arrest of 
the Bnluh engmeers and the consequent clash with 
England There arc difficulties m transportation, m 
industry, in agriculture Truly enough did a Soviet 
leader remark “ Our Revolution his meant jumping 
from one diTiculty to another The important thing is 
not to strike a blind alley ” 

Yet.^n spite of immense difliculUes, the Revolution 
marches on The Russians speak of the Five Year Plan 
as aSocialist offensive and on the economic side it has 
been an ofiensive in the direction of industnalizalion 
and socialization of everything from the sale of hairpins 
to the operation qf steel plants But it has been more 
than an economic offensive It has been an offensive 
all along the line of human effort and human expen 
ence It has pervaded all aspects of life and all processes 
of thought and action, and the important thing to 



remember is that the Five Year Plan ^vas merely a 
first step in this offensive. 

For purposes of concreteness, and without presuming 
to be mathematically precise, I would divide Russian 
life at the present moment into the following sections : 
consumption, or the standard of living in terms of 
material satisfactions ; construction, or the process of 
developing industry ; culture, or education, hygiene, 
refinement of manners, and civilized diversions ; 
psychology, or the reconstruction of the human 
personality. If one were to express the condition of each 
of these in terms of curves, one would note that the 
consumption curve has been steadily declining, but 
that the -construction, culture, and psychology curves 
have been steadily ascending. If only because Russian 
youth is so decisively atheistic and so flamingly averse 
to private enterprise and to individual accumulation 
of wealth, that the human personality in Russia is 
markedly different from what it is in o^er lands. 

No dictatorship is tolerant of enemies, real or 
imaginary ; and the Russian dictatorship has been 
more than severe to its enemies, and some of them have 
been imaginary. ScNcrity has fallen and risen with the 
fall and rise of mishaps and opposition. And .yet in 
certain basic policies the Russian dictatorship has out- 
liberalized the most liberal statesmen. Witness its 
sanction of freedom of sexual selection, its practice of 
racial equality, its treatment of the criminal (not the 
political offender), the prostitute, the soldier. 

Russi.a continues to be a strange mixture of d.nrk 
shadovfs and bright lights, of stem methods and exalted 
aims, of constant conflict and assiduous enterprise, and 
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of all the elements that maVc it the most dramatic 
spectacle in the ^sorld. 

Some of the subjects treated in this boolc, like religion, 
morality, the family, 1 discussed at length in Humanity 
UpTooUd. But their Importance lias impelled me to 
consider them anew in the light of the ments that haNC 
transpired since the writing of that book. 

Mauricc IIlMJUS. 
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I 

LIFE 

UTWA-RDLY Moscow has never looked so bright 
It does now at the end of the Five Year Plan. On 
street after street the ancient cobbles have been tom up 
and replaced with shiny asphalt. The shop windows on 
the main avenues, once so dingy and funereal, are now 
washed and polished till they gleam. Nor are they any 
longer empty as of old. The shelves inside may indeed 
be bare of goods, but the well-filled display windows 
give no sign of it. In the food shops row on row of 
vegetables— cabbages, carrots, tomatoes, beets, egg- 
plants, cauUflo^vc^8, neatly arranged in even tiers, with 
their variety and splash of colour, make a lively 
picture. In drapery and clothing shops, fabrics and 
garments are likewise neatly hung out. And though to 
^Vestem eyes the shoddy quality of these goods — the 
cheapness of material, of style, of workmanship— may 
he at once apparent, for the Russian these displays are 
a novelty and an achievement. 

Outwardly Moscow appears happy as well as bright. 
For the first time since the Revolution there is again a 
semblance of night life in the city. Hitherto only 
fordgners have enjoyed what meagre night life there 
was. Now Russians too, if they have the price, are free 
to partake of it. The restaurants, in which formerly one 
harfly c\cr saw Russians in the evening, arc now 
crowded with them. The gypsy choirs, which two 
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■yc'\TS ago \scrc banned as a '* disintegrating influence ” 
out of tunc with the Five Year Plan, arc once again 
adding their giy note to the social life of Moscow 
Even the dance hall, which like a dread pest was ban- 
ished from the land, is now being welcomed back 
There is only one as yet, m a suburb of Moscow, but it 
IS thronged nightly ivith young people svho ivant to 
make merry, and there is talk of others bang opened 
all over the land 

Indeed, Kaganovitch himself, next to Stalin the most 
influential person in Russia, informed Moscow Com- 
munists at a recent meeting that the plans for the 
reconstruction of the capital during the second Five 
Year Plan include a project to build several large 
dauce halls 

Nor do the revolutionaries any longer sniff with dis- 
dain at the fox trot Only rarely now does one hear 
it denounced as a perverter of decency or as a symbol 
of bourgeois sensuality Last summer I was waiting for 
a train in an out of the-way town m the black earth 
region Among others waiting were two school teachers 
whom I had met earlier in the day They were going to 
a near by town to attend a " spectacle,” a dramatic 
performance of Young Commumsts “ And after the 
spectacle,” said one of them, " we 11 dance I love to 
dance ' ” 

“ Will they let you fox trot ? ” 

Of course For a long time they wouldn’t permit it, 
but now they do ” 

There is even semi official sanction of the once 
despised fox trot At the before-mentioned Communist 
meeting addressed by Kaganovitch, someone m the 
audience asked him what dances would be permitted 
in the projected dance haUs of which he had spoken 
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Without a moment’s hesitation, he replied : The 
fox-trot.” This reply, ■which "was doubtless a shock to 
some of the more pious Communists in the audience, 
is an indication that outstanding leaders in the party 
recognize the need of more play for the masses and 
more sensuous enjoyment- 

The masses, the youth especially, are taking up the 
idea of play with much enthusiasm. Russia has never 
appreciated the outdoors as much as now. All along 
the Moscow river, in and outside the city, the banks in 
summer now swarm with people, some in bathing- 
suits, some without. They linger for hours baking 
themselves in the hot sun and splashing noisily in the 
waters. Sun-bathing has become a universal fad. 
Workers on highways, on farms, on construction pro- 
jects, often wear only trunks. Their bodies are dusky 
with sunburn and sweat rolls off them in shiny streaks. 
But ihdr hunger for sun is insatiable, and day after 
day they expose themselves to its full blaze. As you 
watch these multitudes of young people you are im- 
pressed with their superb physical appearance. They 
show no evidence of under-nounshment — certainly not 
to the layman. Wiry and muscular, they hop and dash 
about with a cheery alertness. In all her history 
hloscow never has displayed such zest for sports and 
outdoor movement as now. Her people crowd the 
parks to watch or participate in games — soccer, 
volley-ball, tennis — and there is a movement now on 
foot to introduce baseball. Plans for the construction 
of mammoth stadiums in the cities speak eloquently 
of the place that athletics is to be accorded in the every- 
day life of the people. Among Young Communists one 
finds enthusiasts who glmvingiy predict that when the 
Revolution has finished its tasks of industrializing the 
13 



country, Russia will become a new Greece — a land of 
superbly developed human bongs — a land, indeed, of 
supermen ! ' 

And how the people rush to places of entertain- 
ment ! Theatres and operas and motion-picture 
houses are always overcrowded. Time and again, with 
all the special privileges that I enjoy as a foreign 
joumahst, I have been unable to obtain tickets to 
the Art Theatre or the ballet. At the doors of the 
“ movie ” around the comer from my hotel, hundreds 
of people wait eagerly every evening, even in drizzling 
rain, for the chance to go in. Never have there been so 
many concerts in Moscow as now, or so many literary 
evenings ‘devoted to professional readings from the 
best tif the old and the new Russian literature or to 
authors’ readings from their own ^mtings, published 
and unpublished. An outsider, seeing a performance of 
Hamlet at the Vachtangov Theatre, the roost specta- 
cular in Moscow, might conclude that the Russians, 
in the nudst of all their strife and sacrifice, enjoy 
laughter and fun as much as any people in the ^vorld. 
The audience roars with mirth not only at the words 
of Polonius, but also at those of Hamlet, for in this 
daring and buoyant interpretation of the great Shake- 
spearean classic Hamlet is no tall, lean, pale poet, 
dreamer, philosopher, but a short, plump, cunning 
young fellow >vho loves nothing so much as fun for its 
o^vn sake, and >vhose sole ambition is to make fools of 
tlie royal suite and to capture the crown for himself. 
In the hands of the Vachtangov players, Hamlet ceases 
to bcdramaortragcdyandbecomcsinstcadalivcly melo- 
drama and a stupendous, almost liilarious, spectacle. 

At every step in ilib straggling city one comes upon 
evidence of improvement in the appearance of tilings. 
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Life booms and roars everywhere vsith the onward 
sweep of the Bolshevik main weapon of offence, the 
machine, in the form of stone-crushers, cement-mixers, 
tractors, trucks, all in ever-increasing numbers rumb- 
ling deafeningly along the main avenues. The news- 
papers exult in the completion of new factories — fifty- 
five of them in Moscow alone — and the renovation of 
nearly three times that number of old ones. Some of 
these, such as the Amo automobile factory, the Kagan- 
Q\itch hall-hearing plant, the Freser tool-cutting sh6p, 
are proudly procl^med among the largest and best 
equipped in the world. ^ 

This advance of the machine is rapidly pushing into 
oblivion one of the most ancient and picturesque 
figures in the country — the izuwHihxJi (cabman^ Only 
two years ago there were still fleets of izvochtshiks in 
Moscow. like gigantic shadows they lined the streets 
and squares around the railroad stations, the hotels, 
the restaurants, the parks. Their cabs were gro%ving 
more rickety, their clothes more ragged, their beards 
more imkempt, yet, like faithful sentin^, they were 
ever at their posts, night after night, in rmn and bliz- 
zard, watching for the beck and call of their masters, 
the Moscow public. Their presence, their speech, their 
cabs, their very appearance, were rertunders, even 
more eloquent than the ragged churches with their 
fatfing cupolas, of the fact that an outworn .world, a 
world with a pageantry and a glory all its own, was 
crumbling into dust. 

The izvochtshiks no longer line the streets. Time and 
again, even in the middle of the day, I have searched 
for one near my hotel or in the public squares, but 
nowhere could I find a trace of one. Like a plant in 
barren soil, he is withering away. The machine is 
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drawing unto itself the sustenance that was his. Not 
that there are even now enough street-cars, buses and 
taxicabs in Moscow to meet the demand of the popu- 
lace. Foreigners who have valuta, or foreign money, to 
spend find plenty of Fords, Buicks, Packards, Fiats, 
Lincolns at their disposal day and night, it is true ; 
but the natives who have only roubles must hunt hard 
to find a taxi. Often when one comes into view a great 
crowd will dash forth to meet it. Then the man who 
runs fastest, and is the first to jump inside and slam 
the door, commands its service. These rouble taxis. 
Government ovmed and equipped with meters, are 
only one-tenth as expensive as cabs, and the izvochtshik, 
knowing’'khat as more and more taxis roll through the 
streets there will be less and less call for his services, 
sees doom ahead. Pressed by taxes as well as high prices 
of fodder, and denied a rationing card in Government 
shops, he hastens to abandon his ancient pursuit, and 
drifb into the factories and collective farms, or else 
hitches his horse to a lumber-cart and hauls brick, 
sand, steel, and so merges with the seething mass ' of 
proletarians. 

Yet along with the invasion of the machine seems to 
come a growing need for natural beauty that finds 
expression in an increasing effort to enhance the pas- 
toral quality of this andent and glamorous dty. Old 
parks are being extended, new ones opened, and trees 
by the cartload — evergreens, willows, maples and 
now and then a birch — are bdng planted ^ong the 
sidewalks, in the yards and around the squares. For 
the Muscovite asks nothing better in summer than to 
spendhis leisure at ease among the many finely arboured 
boulevards and parks of the dty. He loves to loll around 
on a bench or stroll endlessly up and do^vn the neat 
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paths,' content just to talk and enjoy the aroma of 
grass and trees. He is still'too close to his earthbound' 
past to feel happy amid the roar and swelter of the 
ever-encroaching* machine. 

But there is no place where one can sense the swing 
and the heat of the times as clearly as in the book stores. 
There arc many of them in Moscow — one on nearly every 
comer in the business section of the city. An endless 
stream of people flows in and out of them — Muscovites 
and visitors from all the comere of the far-flung Soviet' 
Empire. Inside, tlieir loaded tables display the latest 
publications, row upon row of books, their paper 
covers challenging attention. They arc living voices of 
the Revolution, proclairfiing bravely enough* for the 
most part, the new ideas, new inventions, new prin- 
ciples, new adjustments. What the proper care of 
rabbits will do for the country ; what proper rationa- 
lization of labour in tlic beet-fields will do for the pro- 
duction of sugar ; the new kinds of homes the Soviet 
must build for its workers ; the new type of education 
it means to foster ; the new system of labour rewards 
to be introduced on the collective farms ; the new 
principles and purposes Uiat writers and artists are to 
pursue in their works j the new games the people are 
to play, the new songs they arc to sing, the new health 
laws they arc to observe ; the classless society that tlic 
second rive Year Plan is to mould — these arc only a 
few of the topics tliat the c>x catches as it wanders 
hastily from book to book. Some of the current pro- 
nouncements such as tlic new prinriples of education 
and art, so eloquently championed now, were only a 
year ago under ban^ and woe to the Soviet citizen who 
dared voice Ins approval I A’ycar ago a protagonist of 
tJic very principles now advocated woiUd have been 
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denounced a? n baclsHtlcr, an oppenilionnt, a 

a locia! reformer— an>tl»ing but a rctJ*Wo<3p^ 
"■“orthy roldicr of the Kc^filutlon. And one too 
late in bh ftil\t>c.ncy miglit t\eU lia\x rufTcred dcranUap* 
dbfranclmcmcnt, exile. Now, of counc, an>-onc "i :0 
duapprovci of ibem is the object of lliat particular 

Communists love to bestow on non-confonrusW. 
Tlic sjgninc.mi feature of all these new books b tn^t 
t »cy are dedicated to a positive purpose. Nowhere W 
tlicre a subject or title suggestive of doubt, iccpticisi«» 
wgret^or contrition. If blunders and csils arc md' 
Uoned or emphasized, it is only for the purpose of 
pving prominence to thecoirecUvc plans and measures, 
owhcrc in these books is there indulgence in abstrac* 
«P««laUon for their own sake. Such philo- 
^ «fn«dcraUons arc omdally suppressed. NcS^* 
carefully awldcd. Nowhere is there 

remo^^r" positive and concrete 

final Lhicvcr^Inr^rl'**''^’’ purposes, 

deed whidi is centraJ Uiought is alwa>'S the 

the plans at '"^ItJtudinous and disparate as arc 

jeet is neglected, be h 

operation of a press exercises or the 

There are machine, 

present-day Russian books of fiction. But 

dons, is in^ora"d"r"i„7"‘ --P' 

the coal and steel, the ^ 

which it concerns itself BesS’Z 

Htde of it in stock in the ” always very 

large the supply the store xec matter how 

almost as soon as it is “ bought up 

authors, like John Dos Pa^, ^^'’pniite foreign 
i8 * rising 



intelligentzia has superseded all other foreign authors, 
including Upton Sinclair, in popularity, can be ob- 
tained only if ordered in advance of publication or 
through some obliging friend associated \vitli the 
publishing house or the book stores. Visitors to the 
book shops are not curiosity seekers or window- 
shoppers. They come to buy books and they pay lor 
them'. They buy packs of books for themselves or the 
institutions they represent. There are no such eager 
book-buyers anywhere else in the world as there are 
in present-day Russia, It is the one country that') does 
not know what “ remainders *’ are. » 

Indeed, on my arrival in Moscow, as I was walking 
round obsendng shops, people, pavements, traffic, new 
construction, I had a feeling that Moscow was a boom- 
ing metropolis and that the second Five Year Plan 
was opening up in a blaze of triumph. 

But this impression did not remain unchallenged. 
Late one evening soon after my arrival, as I >vas re- 
turning to my hotel, I saw a side-street crowded with 
men and women who were lined up two and three 
abreast. Some of them, evidently worn out with stand- 
ing, had slumped down upon the sidewalks and gone 
to sleep beside their empty baskets. Others remained 
patiently on their feet. It looked very much like a 
bread-line in any American or European city, with 
hungry people wziiting for a hand-out of food. 

But it was not a bread-line. It was a meat-line. And 
five people wiring in it were not ^vaTds of charity. 
They had money. They had come, not to beg, but to 
buy meat, and they arrived hours before the store 
opened in the hope that if they came early enough the 
meat would last until thrir turn came I What is true 
of meat shops is true of pastry and dadry shops. Always 
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there are crowls before their doors, ahvay’s there arc 
people ^saJUng, ^N“uijng, ^va^llng • Only in some of the 
wcll*orgamzcd stores operated in connection with the 
factories, and open only to their employees, arc cus- 
tomers spared tlic ordeal of standing in line 
These queues make one realize how hard life is noiv 
at the beginning of the second Five Year Plan, how 
badly orgamzed, over strained and ill supplied arc the 
institutions that mimslcr to the everyday wants of the 
people, and how acute is the shortage of commodities 
whicli they hid hoped they would have in abundance 
on completion of the first Five Year Plan These queues 
set at naught the gay boasts of unthinking Communists 
and the dismal premonitions of the no less unthinking 
capitahsts who at the inception of the onginal Five 
Year Plan had imagined that on its conclusion Russia 
would take her place among the most advanced and 
^irosperous nations of the world The Russians have 
launched the slogan ” To catch up with and to sur- 
pass die capuahst countries ” in production and m 
consumption ^Vhethe^ or not they will ever realize the 
aim of their slogan remains a question But at present 
they arc still at an impressive— e\ en a prodigious — 
distance from their goal In fact, the beginmng of the 
second Five Year Plan, despite Ac external sparkle of 
Moscow, which as the roost favoured city of the Soviets 
has received speaal attention, despite the imposing 
construction in progress throughout the country, and 
despite the ever expanding cultural opportumties in 
city and village, finds Russia face to face with a crucial 
food problem, a problem more extensive than it has ever 
been since the days of the laimne The rations of meat 
and of fats have not been so meagre m a whole decade • 
In Moscow the rations of sugar, even for workers, 
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have been cut from onekilo to eight hundred grammes a 
month. Nowhere is there an adequate supply of tobacco 
or matches or even cigarette paper. Many Muscovites 
who smoke are saving their newspapers, like peasants 
in the country, in order to use them for cigarette pap6r. 
On main street corners, boys stop pedestrians and offer 
tliem a light for five copecks. And if you give a Russian 
porter in a hotel or at a railroad station a piece of soap, 
a packet of 'the cheapest cigarettes, or a can of sar- 
dines, he will reward you with the lowest bow you 
have ever witnessed. He tvill prize it far more highly 
than a Up in money, however generous. ^ 

I know Russians who have been vainly seeking to 
buy an overcoat for three years. There simply arc not 
enough overcoats to go round. In a city like Kiev, ip 
the autumn of 193a, the dmly rations of bread for 
workers were cut from two pounds to one and one- 
half, and for white-collar folk, from one pound to half 
a pound. Except in some of the well-organized shops, 
it is difficult to buy even handkerchiefs or towds or 
bedding in Russia to-day. And every time I look into 
a five-and-ten-cent store in America I see scores of 
articles of which the Russians have never even heard. 
Such a store would be to them a miracle of miracles 
and a boon of the highest order. So far as I know even 
now, at the end of the first Five Year Plan, tRussia is 
not manufacturing either fountain pens or cameras 
and the great dream of Russian school-children is to 
come into possession of a gtwd pencil. It is impossible 
to go into a Russian drug store and buy a bottle 
of iodine or disinfectant. Only hospitals and dis- 
p^ariw are well supplied with the common drugs. 
There is a shortage of every conceivable commodity 
m the country, from food (now and then^in someplace 
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outside the imiustnal centres, e%cn of bread) to foot- 
gear, from safety pins to good ink— n sliortagc ofocr>- 
tiling m fact except |>ossibly cosmetics ! 

Judged, then, in terms of ever) da) material satis- 
factioas, the first Ii\e Year I*lan, which is the fint 
step in the Great OfTcnsuc for a ness socict), a nesv 
world, and a ness human pcrsonahi) has not onlj 
failed to impros c, but has actuall) loss cred, tlic matcnal 
standard ofhsing Tlic machine, it is true, has ssscpt 
forward svuh rapid and tumultuous stndcs In tlic 
years between 1923 and 1927 there sscrc fess^ automo- 
biles in Russia, and these of foreign make ; there were 
few home-manufactured tractors and no home-made 
aeroplanes But peasants and workers had substantial 
and sometimes ample suppha of meat, eggs, cheese, 
and butter They had begun to cat as neser before in 
all their history Now Russia has scores of the roost 
modem and best equipped faclones in the world All 
o\cr the land one hears tlic wlune and roar of new 
machines Giganuc smoke stacks arc constantl) rising 
above tlic earth Huge bnck structures take shape 
before one’s eyes But of the things that the people 
need for their bodil> comfort there is less and less 
In the onginal schedule of the Five Year Plan, the 
cost of hving was to be reduced by 14 per cent The 
people in the city were to consume 27 7 per cent more 
meat, 72 per cent more eggs, 55 6 per cent more milk, 
and country people were to increase their consumption 
by 16 7 per cent more meat, 45 2 per cent more eggs, 
24 7 per cent more milk products Yakovlev, the Com- 
missary of Agnculturc, in a long, highly statistical, and 
eloquent address before the Commumst Congress in 
1930 assured the Russian people that at the end of the 
Five Year Plan they would have twice as much meat 
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and milk. But ndther the original schedule of the Five 
Year Plan nor the inflated promises of the oratorical 
Commissary of Agriculture have materialized. 

It is this decline in the material condirions of the 
people that conveys an impression of deep gloom to so 
many foreign visitors in Russia. They see the queues in 
the shops and restaurants and railroad stations. In 
talking with Russians they hear endless complaints of 
'shortages of indispensable commodities, and they 
conclude, naturally enough, that the Revolution and 
even the Five Year Plan have been failures. Russians - 
themselves, including the Communists, are not loath 
to voice disappointments. The reasons for this visible 
slump in the standard of living will become evident in 
subsequent chapters. But it should be said here that to 
view either the Five Year Plan or the whole idea of 
national planning and Socialist reconstruction in terms 
of immediate material rewards, particularly in a 
country as complex as Russia, is only one way of 
apprising them. Such a point of view fails to take into 
account their vastly greater significance as a step 
tow'ard national development and social transform- 
ation. Viewed in. terms of such aims, the offensive 
becomes a historic phenomenon. It ^vill go down, in 
Russian history at least, as the most daring task or 
advcniUTc ever embarked upon ; and the story of it, 
specially when surveyed in the light of prevailing 
internal and international conditions of the country at 
the time it was launched, tvill read like an extraordinary 
legend. The price the Russian people have paid for this 
adtenture is beyond calculation. But the aim and the 
achiev ement in terms of ultimate purposes and possible 
promise arc likewise bcy'ond calculation. 



II 


MACHINES 

THE ARITHMETICAL EQUATION 

It was, in 1928, a year of trouble and torments 
Russia’s international affairs were m a dismal plight 
England had broken off relations, Amenca penisted 
in her policy of non-rccogmtion, France continually 
sulked, Poland never ceased to make wry faces, China 
forcibly broke into the Soviet embassy in Peking and 
the consulates m other cities, raided them, and ousted 
the Soviet representatives No nation save possibly 
Germany, then a repubbe, and Turkey evinced any 
sympathy, and neither was too openly nor too abund- 
antly friendly , no credits were in sight save in hmited 
amounts from Germany and Italy No help was forth- 
coming from anybody, anywhere 
Internally the picture in 1928 was no more cheering 
The Communist Party was nven ivith dissension 
Trotzky was ousted , his followers in their hundreds, 
among them the ablest men in the country — orators, 
executives, writers, engineers, economists — were exiled 
to remote parts of the land, and the Right opposition 
was continually threatening a fresh disruption The 
peasants were growhng with dissatisfaction, the mpmen 
(business men) and the intellectuals ivere recalcitrant, 
and some of the latter, though a much smaller number 
than the hystencal Soviet Pr«s would ha\ e the world 
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as it shall need, and the work involved in the process 
of such production wll be evenly distributed among the 
whole working population. There are, therefore, to be 
no cycles of prosperity followed by cycles of depression 
and all their attendant evils. There are to be no racial 
feuds and no religious faith. All men arc to have abundant 
opportunity to cultivate whatever talents they may 
be endowed with. Always they are to enjoy economic 
security and all the compensations that it implies. 

Trotzky denounces the notion that any one nation 
even as large and potentially as rich as Russia can build 
a classless society. Stoutly he proclaims that such a 
society can come only when the whole industrial world 
has gone Soviet. Stalin and his followers, however, 
sternly repudiate Trotzky’s position, and the Com- 
munist Party in Russia is acting upon the assumption 
that Russia alone can eventually build a classless 
sodety—but only after she has forged into being a 
mighty industrial machine which can produce in 
abundance all the goods that the nation might need. 
This machine, under Socialist control, so Russian 
leaders hold, can function more successfully than 
under capitalist control. Lenin was most emphatic 
and outspoken on this point. ” Productivity of labour,” 
said he, “ is in the last analysis the chief and most 
important clement in the triumph of the new society. 
Capitalism has lifted productivity to a point unheard 
of under feudalism. Capitalism can and will be deci- 
sively beaten by Socialism, through the power of 
Socialism to create a much higher productivity of 
labour. Either to perish or to catch up with and out- 
strip capitalist nations in economic effort. To perish 
or to push full steam ahead — thus has history put the 
question.” 
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Government, can bmld an np-to date steel plant or an 
automobile factory more easily and more rapidly than 
at any time since the rise of Ae industrial age In all 
their boasts of the rapidity of their industnal growth 
the Russians never once allude to the fact that the 
capitalist world has sa\ ed them the cxpenmental stage 
in mdustnalization They can take everything ready- 
made All they need do is engage competent engineers, 
as they have done, and buy modern machinery, which 
they have also done, and the tractor and automobile 
and chemical plants nse into being 

It is because Russia has leaped and not grown into 
industrialization that she has had such success in build- 
ing factories and such difficulty in operating them It is 
easy to buy machinery ready made m Germany, 
America, or England , it is not so easy to develop a 
worker competent to run the machines In capitalist 
countries industnal skill developed wth the nse of 
mechanization , in Russia it had no chance to develop 
because the machine was imported ready made 

The significant feature in Russian industrialization 
is the fact that Russia has had to undertake it with 
scarcely any financial aid from the outside, and not 
under pnvate but under Government imtiauve In 
Japan the Government has played a big part in the 
country’s industrial development But Japan had the 
abundant support of bankers and finanaers in other 
lands Russia has had to carry out her ambitious pro- 
gramme with her own hands and her own resources 
In the early days of the Plan they did not apprcaate 
the immense difficulties they would encounter Over- 
come with fervour, they did not realize the hardships 
and the sacrifices the Plan would impose on them They 
regarded it more as a journey to a fotival than as a 
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grinding task, the most grinding any nation had as- 
sumed in recent times. It meant digging ditches and 
bitting rock and hauling brick and 'lifting steel and 
eing exposed to ^vind, rain, cold, and to subordinate 
personal comfort and enjoyment to the tasks of the 
moment. But they were brave and resolute, for they 
toew that wthout a machine of their own they were 
doomed to failure and collapse. 

of *0 Sodalist offensive was 
tne achievraent of a classless society and the immediate 
^ ^ ng of an industrial machine, there were two press- 

■“g immediate purposes which came to dominate every 
See" “S'™"'- One of these was national 

^nce their rise to power the Russian leaders have 
1^had"m”' dread of war. 

on th* soTlTn T 

nrmio^ro ° T *0 Revolution- 

Rnraania 1^^^’ f^noe, Poland, 

"““tofthc^S’ ^“‘'“■Ozcchoslovalda-indecd from 
nnd f, i'"''*’ ‘"binding the richest 

of the cspcricLr"'^" ’ “ repetition 

0 °cme Pon^rnr official was quoted, in an 

"ns Poland’ ‘onhon in Volyna, as saying that it 
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'’°usncsjandLdim-,i^ j ? ner- 

onougii this ntr “o" “"t* '’' 8 “" *0 see blood. True 
foln^pfi^^f “ “"'’“on whRh 

“ot Poland WM so harrn^ '" P™f“=<td. 
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"•ould deliberaiclv “‘"“u'' “ ‘"opno that she 
■"'tcly for 5^0 of "nt ngninst Russia’ 

tnic of ocenpjang the Ukraine. Yet the 
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Government, can build an up-to date steel plant or an 
automobile factory more easily and more rapidly than 
at any time since the nse of the industnal age In all 
their boasts of the rapidity of their industrial growth 
the Russians never once allude to the fact that the 
capitahst world has sa\ ed them the experimental stage 
in industnalization They can take everything ready- 
made Ail they need do is engage competent engineers, 
as they have done, and buy modern machinery, which 
they have also done, and the tractor and automobile 
and chemical plants nse into being 

It is because Russia has leaped and not grown into 
industnalization that she lias had such success in build- 
ing factories and such difficulty in operating them It is 
easy to buy machinery ready-made in Germany, 
Amenca, or England , it is not so easy to develop a 
worker competent to run the machines In capitahst 
countnes industnal skill developed with the nse of 
mechanization , m Russia it had no chance to develop 
because the machine was imported ready made 

The significant feature in Russian industnalization 
IS the fact that Russia has had to undertake it with 
scarcely any financial aid from the outside, and not 
under pnvate but under Government imtiative In 
Japan the Government has played a big part in the 
country’s industnal development. But Japan had the 
abundant support of bankers and financiers in other 
lands Russia has had to cany out her ambitious pro- 
gramme wth her own hands and her o^vn resources 
In the early days of the Plan they did not appreciate 
the immense difficulties they would encounter Over- 
come with fervour, they did not realize the hardships 
and the sacnficcs the Plan svould impose on them They 
regarded it more as a journey to a festival than as a 
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of their foremost concerns in nil intluslrial plans anti 
programmes. 

Only slightly less momentous has been their aim to 
mdustrializc agriculture— of itself a stupendous undcr- 
^king. By 1929, the second year of the first Five Year 
Han, the Russians had rearranged their programme so 
as to hasten the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments. They were determined to put the machine on 
the land wthin tlic shortest possible period, and sweep 
the peasant into industrialization as quickly and com- 
pletely as they had tlic city dweller. 

Thus Russia set out to achieve immediately, through 
her Socialist offensive, two simultaneous aims : military 
defence and the mechanization of agriculture. 

Now that the first step in her ofTcnsivc has been 
hmshed, and the second step, the second Five Year 
J'lan, has been begun, what has been her success in 
these and in other aims? And, more important than 
the facts themselves, what is the significance, to Russia 
and the world, of this vehement attempt to recast the 
mould of a civilization and to reconstruct the humm 
personality? “uman 

The Plan and the offenavc have not changed the 
ussian ardour for speech-making, but the nature of 
® like the subjects with which they deal ha? 

^dergone a startling change. The speakers may or 
run true to ancient form and begin with a 
^tnohe tirade ag^nst Western culture, against Trotzkv 
na his followers, against the Right opposition. anH 
gainst the Socialists in Germany and England Tf 
oratorical fiamboyanc^^ 
ey allow themselves. For the rest their speeches 
®re essentially reports and interpretations of existin 
P ans and conditions, very much like the reports of 
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Russians raised a mighty cry that another war threat 
was hanging over them and that the masses had better 
be prepared for the svorst or the capitalists would blow 
them to atoms 

Periodically the Russian papers were uncovering 
somebody who was striving to muster diplomatic and 
rmhtary support for an attack on them The refusal in 
those days of Poland, France, Japan, and the Baltic 
Stafes to sign non aggression pacts increased Russia s 
uneasiness Now that these nations, wth the exception 
of Japan, have signed such pacts, the old dread has 
abated but has not disappeared Indeed, svith the 
Japanese army hovenng about the Russian frontiers in 
Siberia, Russia is likely to become more fearful than 
ever 

If fear of war has been an emotional burden for her— - 
a strain on her nerves— -it has also been a stimulus and 
a challenge Wnters on Russia who appraise Soviet 
achievement m terms of anthmetical formulas fail to 
comprehend her soaal and national aims They fail to 
pcrcave, for example, the stress of the first Five Year 
Plan on military defence The Russians talk con 
tinuallv of “ catching up with and outstripping capital- 
ist countries ” in production and in distribution — and 
of the Five Year Plan as the first decisive step m that 
direction But for the present, at least, they have been 
actuated by military considerations more than by any 
others They feel that they have won power at a fright- 
ful cost of blood and substance, and they would so 
fortify themselves in the quick^t possible time with all 
modem weapons of warfare — from tanks to chemicals, 
from bombing planes to gas masks — that no enemy or 
enemies, however formidable, could wrest this power 
from them NaUonal defence has been, and still is, one 
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of their foremost concerns in all industrial plans and 
programmes. . 

Only slightly less momentous has been their aim to 
industrialize agriculture— of itself a stupendous under- 
taking. By 1929, tlie second year of the first Five Year 
Plan, the Russians had rearranged their programme so 
as to hasten the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments. They were determined to put the machine on 
the land wthin the shortest possible period, and sweep 
the peasant into industrialization as quickly and com- 
pletely as they had the city dwdler. 

Thus Russia set out to achieve immediately, through 
her Socialist offensive, two simultaneous aims : military 
defence and the mechanization of agriculture. 

Now that the first step in her offensive has been 
finished, and the second step, the second Five Year 
Plan, has been begun, what has been her success in 
these and in other aims ? And, more important than 
the facts themselves, what is the significance, to Russia 
and the world, of this vehement attempt to recast the 
mould of a civilization and to reconstruct the human 
personality ? 

The Plan and the offensive have not changed the 
Russian ardour for speech-making, but the nature of 
the speeches, like the subjects with which they deal, has 
undergone a startling change. The speakers may or 
may not run true to ancient form and begin with a 
vitriolic tirade against Western culture, against Trotzky 
and^ his followers, against the Right opposition, and 
Against the Socialists in Germany and England. If 
* oratorical flamboyance 

ey allow themselves. For the rest their speeches 
arc essentially reports and interpretations of existing 
plans and condifions, very much like the reports of 
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presidents of big corporations or universidcs, except that 
invariably the Soviet speeches are much more ex- 
haustive. Statistics are as prominent features of these 
speeches as are quotations from Marx or Lenin, and the 
statistics are more than mere tables 'of figures. They 
scintillate svith a fire that is exciting and captivating. 
In days when people feel acutely the shortage of 
dairy foods, meats, manufactured goods, emphasis on 
figures or statistical accomplishments are especially 
welcome. They hold forth promise of happier times. 
They are to the Russians what football scores or 
results of any athletic event are to lovers of sports, or 
what stock-exchange reports are to gamblers in stocks, 
and sometimes what pulse and temperature of patient 
are to nurse and physidan. They pulsate with hope and 
triumph, also with anxiety and panic. 

There lies before me a set of recent speeches by out- 
standing Soviet leaders, and I quote from the following 
figures, which speak ibr themselves. It is well to state 
here that the Plan was condensed into four years and 
three months. Originally it called for the building of 
only 12,600 railroad cars in its last year. Actually, in 
1931 — the third year of the Plan — 20,000 cars were 
built. In the output of tractors, the Plan has done well, 
having lifted production in 1931 to 40,000 uiuts. Only 
825 locomotives were supposed to be turned out in the 
last year of the Plan, but as early as 1931, 812 rolled 
out of the factories. In 1913, Russia manufactured in 
factories 1 7 nullion pairs of shoes, but in 1931 the figure 
rose to 76.8 million pairs, exceeding the schedule for tlie 
last year of the Plan by x6 7 millions. In 1913, Russia 
manufactured 27 million pairs of rubbers ; in 1931 the 
number had grown to 63.9 millions, or 2.9 millions 
more than the last year of the Plan was supposed to 



yield. In 1913, 'Russia manufactured 94,000 tons of 
soap ; in 1931, she manufactured 189,000 tons (and yet 
the demand far exceeds the supply). In oil production 
in 1931 Russia marched far ahead of the Plan and 
became second only to the United States. In machine- 
building she is fast approaclung second place, and in 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery she is 
rapidly moving toward first. Since tliat was one of her 
chief immediate aims, the array of figures is especially 
significant. During the period of the first Plan, Russia 
turned out from her own factories the foiIo\ving imple- 
ments : 

'105,800 tractors 
13,690 combines 

62,400 tractor threshing-machines 
1 73*650 tractor ploughs 

3,229,150 horse-drawn ploughs 
103,960 tractor grain-drills 
501,730 horse-drawn grain-drills 
37,500 binders for tractors and horses 
29,520 tractor mowing-machines 
9,330 beet diggers 
15,370 flax gins 

56,550 horse-dra^vn threshing-machines 
3,340 cotton-picking machines 
27,000 potato diggers 
9,600 potato planters 

According to Soviet reports, Russia also manufac- 
tured manure-spreaders, hay-rakes, cotton-drills, com- 
har\ esters, corn-crushers, flax-drills, hay-loaders, silo- 
cuucn. All of these machines, as well as tractors and 
combines, Russia had never before produced on her 


own soil In addition to the above machines, Russia had 
built, in the first three years of the Plan, 402 grain 
elevators 

The most stnking revolution, statistically of course, 
has occurred in agnculture Originally the first Plan 
called for the collectivization of only one fifth of the 
present holdings , in reality three fifths of them were 
collectivized, and the lands of these, together with 
those of the State farms, now embrace four fifths of all 
the land under cultivation in Russia In other words, 
only 20 per cent of the land is now being farmed by 
individual farmers 

But these tnumphs, even in terms of statistics, tell 
only a part of the story With the exception of the manu- 
facture of agnculturid implements, they apply chiefly 
to the first three years of the Plan, years of extraordinary 
effort Since then there has been a slackening in the 
rates of growth, though construction and development 
have gone on with unabated energy Let the reader 
bear in mind the importance of heavy industry in any 
programme of nauonal development, for it is heavy 
industry that serves as a base for all other industry 
Here the Plan, at its finish, has fallen short of its 
intended mark Coal, pig iron, steel, and rolled steel 
are the four mainstays of heavy industry This is what 
has happened to their output 

Coat — The original Plan for 1931 was for 53 million 
tom The “ control,’ or revised figures, raised it to 83 
milhon tons The actual amount mined was 59 million 
tons For 1932 the ongmal schedule was for 75 milhon 
tons The control figures boosted it to 90 milhon tons 
Actually, during the first lune months of 1932, only 47 
million tom were mined , and by the end of the year 
the total was 64 milhon tons, much less than even the 
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original Plan called for. (Yet it is well to remember 
that in 1913 only 28.9 million tons were obtained.) 

The original schedule called for 10 million 
tons in 1932, but the control figures reduced it to 9 
million tons. Actually 6 nulllon tons were produced for 
the year. 

Rolled Steel.— Tht original schedule called for an 
output of 8 million tons. The control figures for 1932 
reduced it to 6.7 milUon tons. Actually 4-25 t^lbon 
tons were produced. 

Steel . — The original Plan called for an output this 
year of 10.4 milUon tons. The control figures for 1932 
cut it to 9.5 million tons. Actually only 5.8 million tons 
will be found to have been produced. 

Since coal, iron, and steel are the materials most 
needed in industry, a drop in their output must result 
in a slump along a good part of the line of ready-made 
machines. This is felt most severely by the automobile 
industry. Lack of sufficient steel is one reason, though 
by no means the only one, for the failure to fulfil the 
original requirement, which called for 130,000 cars in 
the final year of the Plan, or to realize the last " con- 
trol ” figures, which reduced the number to 75,000. 
Nizhni Novgorod, which is the seat of the new Ford 
factory, was supposed to produce, in 1932, 30,000 
machines ; but, owing to a x'ariety of circumstances, 
among them insufficiency of steel, turned out in the 
last eight months only 2,400 cars. The combined out- 
put of all the factories in Russia for 1932 was 26,700 
automobiles. 

It is well to remember that actual production of 
automobiles did not be^n until thn latipx 
October 1931. (In 1930, Russia made hardly any cars 
she only assembled 8,550 of them.) At present the Amo 
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automobile factory in Moscow and the NizhniNo\ gorod 
plant each turns out 65 cars daily. A third factory in 
Yaroslavl has hkewse begun operations and is manu- 
facturing five-ton trucks. And so, while neither the 
original schedule of the Plan nor the revised figures 
has been fulfilled, Rusria at the end of the Five Year 
Plan does find herself in possession of an automobile 
industry, wth three huge factories, built and equipped 
in the best modem manner, kept continually at work. 
She has been more fortunate in the tractor than in the 
automobile industry. In 1927-28 they manufactured 
only 1,279 tractors. The Five Year Plan called for the 
manufacture of 91,000 units. Actually they turned out 
105,850 units. 

The reasons for the slump in the final period of the 
Five Year Plan are many and varied, the chief ones 
being lack of competent labour, bureaucracy, poor 
transportation, absence of adequate supplies, and— 
most important of all — the world financial crisis, and 
tlic resultant depression of the standard of living. The 
world crisis had cut deeply into Russia’s income of 
talula, or fordgn money. This in turn necessitated a 
reduction in imports of machinery and in the hiring of 
foreign experts, and simultaneously an increase in 
exports. The Russians had their financial obligations 
to meet, and if they could not get as much for grain as 
they had thought they would at the time they assumed 
these obligations, before the crash in world prices, ihc>' 
had to make up Uie loss by an increase in the export 
of grain. 

What \sas true of grain s%as true of lumber, meat, 
butler, sugar, and a host of commodities for which 
they could find a market in foreign lands. In 1931 
and 1932, Russian butler, eggs, cheese, wine, cariar, 
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sometimes meat, could be boughtin Berlin, London, and 
other Luropcan cities m unlimited quantities, but not 
in Russia In spite of an acute shortage of animal fats 
at home, Russia continued to export these foods because 
she would not default her pa>'mcnts abroad Harsh 
as this procedure may seem, the Russians reasoned 
simply enough that it was more important for them to 
forgo the consumption for the time being of certain 
foods and other commodities, than to invoke dis- 
trust and eventual boycott of foreign induslnahsts and 
financiers They would do everything to continue 
building up industry# for without it they could not 
hope to carry out their ambitious social programme 
and— what to them was a more immediately pressing 
need— build up their national defences Anything 
rather than weaken the country's military powers and 
invite danger of overthrow from without 
Yet Russian workers, svith all their class conscious- 
ness, are still human beings If they hear that at a 
certain place there is more meat and sugar and tobacco 
than m the factory in which they are working, they 
pack up and move Hence the colossal turnover of 
labour m industry With all their propaganda and dis- 
cipline, the Communists have been unable to check 
this disrupting force in the factories In Stalingrad and 
m Kharkov, m the tractor factories, workers come, 
receive training, and then disappear, and new workers 
have to be trained anew, consuming preaous time 
of foremen and skilled mecharucs and thereby slacken- 
ing output At a conservative estimate the turnover of 
labour m these two plants was at least 25 per cent in 
the final year of the first Five Year Plan In the Don 
coal basin it has become a chrome afilicUon According 
to the Praeda of October 16, 1932, in a group of metal 
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factories in the Urals, which employ '61,000 men, 
206,000 workers have had to be lured in the past three 
years, and 203,000 have left their work-benches.. Again 
and again the Russian newspapers print ■ '' 

reports of the turnover of labour in industry, and ■ 
principal reasons for it are inferior living conditions and 
the ordinary human urge to go where these can be 
bettered. 

The constant sluft of labour from place to place has 
been one of the chief causes of the failure of Russian 
industry to lift productivity to the level prescribed by 
the offensive. This in turn has contributed to another 
drawback in Russian industry, the lowering of cost of 
production. Molotov, the Soviet Premier, devoted most 
of his speech at the Communist Congress in January 
1933, to a discussion of these shortcomings in Russian 
industry and methods for overcoming them. That is one 
reason why the first year of the second Five Year Plan 
is bang dedicated to a consolidation of gains — tighten- 
ing of organization and disciphne with a view to 
increasing productivity of labour by 14 per cent, 
lessening cost of production by 15 per cent, and im- 
proving the quality of the output. 

Nor can the Russians boast of the high quality of thdr 
manufactured goods if they are to be measured by 
European and American standards. Their tractors do 
not stand up as well as American tractors. Articles of 
everyday consumption are notably inferior to those of 
European or American make. How often has a Russian 
asked me if I could spare him a toothbrush, saying that • 
his own lost its bristles after it was used a few times 1 
Their shoes, likesvisc, wear out more easily than in the 
old days, though their overshoes are among the best 
in the ivorld. 



Recently, on a visit to the city of Kiev, a friend told 
me that he went into a shop and bought a pair of shoes 
He tned on only one shoe and, since it fitted well, he 
told the clerk to pack up the pair On reaching home 
he discovered that one shoe was longer than the other 
He took the shoes back to the store, where the clerk 
was willing enough to change them, but on investiga- 
tion It was discovered that there were one hundred 
pairs in stock of the size which my fnend had bought 
and m every one of them one shoe was larger than the 
other I This madenl, of course, is not typical of the 
whole shoe industry, but it is indicative of lax manage 
ment somewhere Nor is the shoe industry the only one 
that suffers from extreme incompetence 

Consider this evidence of confusion there are four 
cities, Kolomensk, Bryansk, Lugansk, Kharkov, all of 
which manufacture locomotives of the same model, 
size, shape, and weight (96 5 tons) Yet the Lugansk 
factory uses for each locomotive 130 tons of metal , 
the Kolomensk, 125 tons , the Kharkov, 1 17 tons , and 
the Bryansk, 127 

Consider also the following In the Pravda of July 24, 
*932, there is a letter from Grozny, Russia’s boonung 
oil town m the south The wnter says that the Palace 
of Labour m that city was put up at a cost of millions 
of roubles, and yet only a year after it was finished it 
oceded major repairs For one thing, the lavatories 
had no provision for ventilation After ram the mud 
around the palace was so deep that it was impossible 
to get up to tiic building Likewise, a workers’ club 
which was put up in the town did not have a single 
lavatory, and the new dormitories that were built for 
worker^ failed to admit adequate sunlight Hardly a 
day passes but letters telling of similar things appear 
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in the leading Russian nctvspapere. Writers all o^'er 
the country report such filings at length, and the Press 
everywhere prints these reports, grieves over them, and 
roundly scolds tile leaders and organizations that have 
allowed carelessness and incompetence to get the best 
of them. 

It is easy to point out the deficiencies in the industrial 
organization of Russia. One does not have to search for 
them ; they are on the surface and open to anyone who 
wants to see them. Foremen, workers, editors. Com- 
munist leaders, and commissars never tire of denouncing 
them. In the light of these shortcomings the Soviet 
aim of “ catching up with,” not to say ” outstripping,” 
capitalist nations in production seems for the present 
at least a mere chimera. It will require many a Five 
Year Flan to discipline the Russian industrial machine 
so that it will function as harmoniously and as bounti- 
fully as the American or English industrial machines. 
As for service, anyone who has tried to buy apples or 
soap in a Russian store, or has lived in a Russian hotel, 
or has eaten in a Russian restaurant, knows only too 
^veU how vast is the dbtance which Russia must 
traverse before she is even within sight of the achieve- 
ment of capitalist nations. She has not yet begun to 
understand the elementary principles of service. 

But then, five years is a short space of time, and, 
when one remembers this, one marvels not only at 
■ obvious shortcomings but abo at outstanding achieve- 
ments that arc all the more remarkable in view of such 
drawbacks as the backwardness of the Russian people, 
their lack of experienced technicians, the comparative 
absence of credits from abroad, the dash with the 
Chinese in Manchuria in rgzg, when they attempted 
to seize the Chinese Eastern Railroad, the constant 
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dread of ^va^ in the West and in the East, and, most 
important of all, the general shortage of sugar and 
animal fats. 

The first^Fivc Year Plan has given Russia a metal 
industry tvhich she rtever had before, together with a 
wholly new coal and iron centre in the Urals and in 
Siberia. It has given Russia an automobile and tractor 
industry, and a tool and machine-building industry 
which mark such advances over the past that they may 
be called new, and which make it possible for her to 
manufacture for the first time in history her otsm 
equipment for electrical and metallurgical industries. 
It has given her a network of shops for the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, and a new chemical in- 
dustry with plants scattered all the way from the south 
to the arctic circle. It has given her an aviation industry 
with factories in Moscow, in Nizhni Novgorod, in 
Voronezh, and in Siberia. It has expanded her textile 
industry so that it is no longer centred in the north in 
the Moscow region, but has reached out to eastern 
Siberia, Central Asia, and the Muggan steppes on the 
Persian border. It has given her fifteen hundred new 
plants, some small and some as large as any in the 
World. The story of the industrial development of the 
Urals (which may some day chaUenge comparison with 
the Ruhr) and of Siberia reads like a heroic epic. In- 
deed, this struggle for a new order has changed the 
very face of Russia, has converted her into a land of 
steel and iron and motors and engines and smoke- 
stacks and aeroplanes. Though still very vaguely 
planricd, the second step in Russia’s great offensive 
proposes to carry on the vrork of the first in an am- 
bitious manner. It proposes to increase electrical 
power six times, machine-building three and a half 
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times, coal production two and a half times, auto- 
mobile manufacturing at least ten times, and also to 
treble the output of commodities. These are sweeping 
aims, and even if pitched so high that they must 
inevitably fall short of full realization, they are sym- 
bolic of a will and an cne^y to push on with the 
fight. 

That is one reason why a statistical approach to this 
offensive tells so little of its importance for Russia and 
for 'the tvorld. The failure to achieve scheduled pro- 
duedon in heavy industry is, in my opinion, not nearly 
as telling as the fact that Russia has achieved a heavy 
industry, which, however badly manned at present, is 
in its cqiupment comparable to the best in the world. 
The offensive in terms of statistical formulas is one 
thing, and is quite another as a symbol of a new age 
and a guide to a new destiny. 

Consider what all this has meant to Russia in military 
defence. I happened to be in Russia on November 7, 
igSiZ, and attended the celebration of the fifteenth 
• anniversary of the Revolution. The Red Square was 
packed with thousands of soldiers all grouped in 
military formations. It was a dim day with clouded 
skies, but the square was bright with the multitudes of 
grey uniforms. The parade began with unit after unit 
of soldiers — ^well clothed, well drilled, with perfect 
poise — passing by in review before the Lenin mauso- 
leum on the top of which had gathered the small group 
of men who rule the country : Stalin, Bukharin, 
Kuibiyshev, Kalinin, Kaganoviich, Ordzhonokidse, 
Voroshilov, and a few lesser satellites. In their slovenly 
attire and in their caps — not one of them wore a hat — 
they were a dismal contrast to the magnificently 
dressed soldiers and officers parading before them with 
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dignity, rhythm, and vigour— infantry in gleaming 
helmets, their guns thrust forward, their bayonets fixed ; 
cavalry men mounted on lugh-spirited horses ; artillery 
with their rattling carts and their bulging guns. Then 
from near-by streets there rose a roaring clatter and 
fleets of tanks, following along in as rhythmic formation 
as the columns of soldiers, rumbled over the square — 
htile tanks and big tanks, slow-moving and speeding at 
forty miles an hour ; caterpillar tanks and eight- 
wheeled tanks ; tanks with chauffeurs visible and tanks 
rolling along like mechanical monsters, their drivers 
hidden within ; tanks with small guns and tanks with 
kig guns sticking out of their sides like quills on a 
porcupine. 

And even as the tanks were thundering past the 
mausoleum, high overhead sounded another roar as 
squadron after squadron of aeroplanes, likewise lined 
wp in magnificent formations, came swooping over the 
square. In watching this parade, the most impressive 
demonstration of military defence that has yet been 
publicly witnessed in Moscow, one got an impression 
of tremendous power. 

Indeed, with her tractor and aeroplane shops, and 
her automobile plants and her far-flung and rapidly 
expanding chemical factories and her man-power of 
many millions, Russia is on the way to becoming a 
vonmdahle mihtary figure. “We are manufacturing 
our own aeroplanes,” exclaimed Kaganovitch in a 
speech printed in the Pravda. of February 19, 1933, 
our own tanks, armoured cars, artillery, etc. Having 
ulfillcd ^e Five Year Plan in four years, we have, 
^^OT-uhchi, added to our Budenny cavsJry (horse 
cavalry) a technical cavalry, a flying cavalry, a craw- 
ling cavalry, a swimming cavalry, a diving cavalry.” 
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True enough, Russia renounces war. At the Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva, she has repeatedly de- 
clared herself ready to scrap her armament if the other 
nations would do Hke\vise. There is nothing she dreads 
more now than war, for nothing would so seriously 
interfere with her plans of social and national recon- 
struction. But she will not be caught unawares. Rightly 
or wrongly, she feels herself isolated and disliked. 
Whether she deserved to be disliked is beside the 
point. The fact is that she is conscious of isolation and 
dislike, and, with dictatorship rampant in Europe and 
Japan spreading her legions of war through Manchuria 
and other parts of China, she feels all the more keenly 
the need of maintaining military vigilance on all of her 
far-reaching frontiers. Unless the world will come to 
terms with her on disarmament she will not lessen but 
will intensify her efforts to strengthen her military 
forces. 


Ill 


MACHINES: 

THE HUUAN EQ^UATION 

Viewed as a symbol of a new age, the most import- 
ant Mpcct of the Five Year Plan is that it has made 
Kussta predominantly an industrial nation. Of course 
agriculture plaj^ a leading part in Russian national 
conomy, but it is second in value of output to industry 
ou.n?°, provided 48 per cent of the nation’^ 

tput of goods, and in 1932 this percentage leaped to 
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.machines. She still is importing foreign machines and 
if more credit were extended would import still more. 
But she is no longer helpless without foreign machines. 
It is true that she often makes them badly — with parts 
missing, or not fitting well, or breaking easily ; but, 
after all, she is still new and inexperienced at the task. 
It is true also that she is still untrained in the task of 
tending the machine. As Dr. Alcan Hirsh, American 
chief consulting engineer to the Soviet chemical 
industry, has so often said to Russian poKtical and 
industrial leaders : The machine has no class con- 
sciousness. It does not care whether it is handled by a 
capitalist or a Communist. It wants decent handling. 
If it does not get it, it goes on strike against the Com- 
munist as quickly as against the capitalist.” There is 
. J5£> leason that the Russian leaders and wnric^ jjegd jo 
much to learn as the one embodied in these words. 
They have been so eager to make records, to exceed 
scheduled programmes, and to have an excuse for 
boasting that they arc “ catching up with and out- 
stripping capitalist countries,” that they have sacrificed 
qu^iiy to volume in the making of the machine, speed 
to caution in its handling. 

Yet, even with these shortcomings, they have reached 
a point of independence at %vhich, if necessary, they 
could continue their interna] development with their 
own mechanical resources. It will not be as easy as some 
of Russia’s political leaders imagine, but it is infinitely 
easier now than it ever has been in Russiati history. In 
fact the old Russia could never have done it. Prior to 
the days of her newoffenshe, a war, a blockade, or an 
_ y international boycott would have been disastrous. It 
suU could cause serious tnnible, but at worst it would 
only hamper, not halt, further industrial growth. If 
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she were engaged in a war to-day, Russia could a 
manufacture practically all her own armaments. 

Of even more dramatic significance is the fact that 
this offensive has wiped out nearly all individual enter- 
prise. All industry, all wholesale trade, all retail trade, 
with the exception of the ba2aars, are under the iron 
rule of the Soviet State, Never before in history have 
such gigantic enterprises been built and exploited by 
Governments. It was not easy to smash private enter- 
prise, even in the land of the Soviets, where there ^vas 
so much less of it proportionately than in any other 
modern nation. It required no small measure of ruth- 
lessness and audacity, VistorS to Russia in the years 
1 929 and 1 930 who mingled with Russians must still carry 
poignant memories of the arrests, evictions, and con- 
fiscation of the property of shopkeepers and other pri- 
vate enterprisers. Without officially liquidating Xep, the 
Government proceeded systematically and mercilessly 
to liquidate ntpman and bis properties. It resorted 
to every legal pretext its finance inspectors could con- 


jure up to achieve this liquidation. It imposed back 
taxes on shopkeepers, accused them of violating certain 
laws and of engaging in exploitation. It rolled up in- 
come-tax figures in excess of gross incomes, knowing 
heforehand that the nepmin could not pay them. It 
uid this merely as an excuse to confiscate properties 
m shops and homes and often enough to exile the 
ovmcrs or put them under arrest. 

But whatever the methods and the motives of the 
soviet Government, now private enterprise is gone, 
^^ept for the bazaars there is none left in all Russia, 
do not know of a. 

^ hotel or book shop anywhere in the country. The 
Government is supreme master of all economic 
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cntcrpnse unless one includes in this cliissification the 
35 per cent of the peasants uho still cling to pnvntc 
tillage of land But these arc subject to such stem dis- 
cipline that they constantl) find themselves compelled 
to fit ihcir chief transactions into the Soviet National 
Plan 

Tlie recent decree allowing individual peasants and 
collectivized farmers and handicraftsmen to sell m the 
open market docs not scnously interfere with the pur- 
poses of the new ofTcnsivc It is stated specifically in 
these decrees that the transactions arc to be between 
producer and consumer The middleman is barred 
With the ahohuon of gram collccuons and the levy 
of a grain tax on the peasant, bazaar trade, at least 
for the ume being, is desuned to expand The peasant 
wiU have more to sell No doubt there wiU be adven- 
turous souls who vmU seek to circumvent the laws and 
buy and sell at a secret profit. But they know that, if 
discovered, they will be dealt with mercilessly Agents 
arc at all bazaars watching aharplv for such vendors, 
and so harsh is the prevailing official hatred of private 
trade that the laws against spcculaUon are sure to be 
invoked in all their seventy against any offender who 
may be apprehended 

^Vhethe^ or not a nation’s economic development can 
proceed as well or better under the Russian scheme 
of State control is a quesUon which only time can 
answer But for the Russians there is no road back, so 
long as Soviet Russia remains Soviet Individualist 
enterprise, in mv judgment, will return, if at all, only 
in the event of foreign conquest of Russia in war, or 
after an internal crash which will zillow Russia’s in- 
dividualut neighbours to divide and absorb her terri- 
tories and impose pnvate busmess Even then this 
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could be achieved only Uirough rrightTul human 
slaughter, for neither the worker nor the new youth 
would yield to such a change witliout desperate 
resistance. 

Tlie fact is that the very desire for individual enter- 
pnsc has become paralysed and atrophied. In speak- 
ing to Russians who in the old days conducted shops of 
their own under the Czar and under the Kiji one hears 
vociferous criticism of the manner in which the State 
IS conducting its business. The Government certainly 
has as yet been unable to organize trade on a basis 
even remotely approximating the efficiency of private 
enterprise in old Russia or in other lands. In strikine 
'■estimony to this fact arc the ever-present queues. One 
can understand why there would be queues in plaecs 
V here there is a shortage of commodities— in meat 
Shops, milk stores, pastry bakeries. But one ean sec no 

qh'hcs in the post- 
ihces. There certainly is no shortage of postage stamps 
r registry receipts. Yet all too often the simple mattw 
nr buying postage stamps in a Russian city, or sending 

aemand the reason for the queues at the so-called 
confum"'""’ “nd nrher 

There ^ ™ “ 8°’'* '“'’'■nr basis 

wh^A shortages in such places - yet' 

trakd ““"'=rs. or in Ve 

queues^ everywhere these dismal 

me^tSr ™eirerousIy at the slow and wasteful 

if thev^ rcrviee. But even such people, especiallv 

they were once in business for themselves have 1 \ 
desire of returning to it. They know onlV too '^el 
rbat as long as Russia is Soviet they will be outcasts and 
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panalis Tlicy ^vJll be bated, ostracized, repressed If 
they were gi\cn a chance to resume private enterprise 
they uould shrinh from rt with liorror Tlicy hnoiv the 
confusion and desjiair of “ liquidation *' and they 
would not care to run the chance of going tlirough it 
again Only the rare kmd of adventurer who lives for 
the moment and cares nothing for the future might 
respond to ilie bait if it v\cre once more thrust forwaird 
But those latter arc scarce Many former business men 
hav c already rccov cred iheir citizenship A good many 
more are on probation and arc on the road to enfran- 
chisement At last they have regained or arc about to 
regain self respect, not only for themselves but Cor their 
children, and they would be horrified at having to lose 
It again, wluch they would if they returned to pnvalc 
trade 

As for the young generation, there is nothing that 
It so profoundly despises as private enterprise 1 have 
yet to meet a university student who would not regard 
It an insult if he were advised to embark on a business 
or a professional career of his own Nothing is more 
remote from his mind With the very air he has been 
breathing he has imbibed the idea that no sm a man 
may commit, no disgrace be may bring upon himself, 
IS as smister as ** exploitation ’ or pnvate business No 
inducements however promising, could lure him into 
It “ Wouldn’t you really enjoy having a pnvate prac- 
uce of vour own ^ ” I asked once a group of medical 
students They laughed me to scorn They plainly 
regarded it as tantamount to bringing back the old 
avibzation with all its evils 

* How many men does your fatlier employ in his 
factones ? ” a Russian college girl once asked an Amer- 
ican girl whose father was a well known manufacturer 
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in an eastern state. About 40,000,” responded 
the American girl. Thereupon thfc Russian girl ex- 
claimed ; “ And aren’t you ashamed of having a father 
like that ? ” To her, reared in an atmosphere of loath- 
ing for all private enterprise, it seemed that a man who 
had as many men in his employ as this girl’s father had 
sunk to the lowest depth of degradation. 

If the Soviets were to fall to-day, the one idea that 
would be sure to survive them is that of national plan- 
ning. It is not an original idea with tlicm : the whole 
Marxian concept of economics presupposes above all 
else balance between production and consumption. 
But they have given the idea colour and drama. They 
have endowed it with a fresh importance and a new 
hope. Hoover, with all his hatred of “ Bolshevism, ” was 
once moved to speak of a ** twenty-five-year plan ” for 
America. Hitler, with all his phobia against Com- 
munism, proposed, on his ascension to power, the in- 
auguration of two four-year plans for Germany. Not 
an economist or industrialist of note but has pondered 
over its meaning and posdbilities. Meanwhile, the idea 
of nadonal planning has had far-reaching effects on 
the mind of the Russian people. 

^ In the first year of the Plan I \vas visiting a collec- 
tive farm in the province of Tambov. The name of the 
farm was “ Friendship,” and an appropriate name it 
yas, for everywhere on the place, from the far-stretch- 
rng orchard and winding stream to the stveep of forest 
and the rolling racadovre, spoke of cheer and comfort. 
_ A group of Pioneers, boys and girls from a near-by 
city, were spending their vacation there. One evening 
they built a bonfire and gave a public celebration in 
honour of the Five Year Plan. Peasants from near-by 
Villages came by hundreds to attend the event. It was 
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an impressive occasion The fire blazed and cradled 
and siiot tongues ^of fiamc into die dark, and the 
Pioneers m couples and in groups, all barefooted and 
m light fitting gymnasium costumes, sang and danced 
and gave recitations expressive of i!ic ideas and pur- 
poses of the Plan Before each act tlie leader ivould 
announce vshat it was about pumping oil m Bahu, 
hewing coal in Donbas, rolling steel in Leningrad, 
operating power stations in Siberia and m souihem 
Ukraine \Vhatcvcr the audience might have thought 
of the Five Year Plan, there was no dcnjing that it 
enjoyed immensely the performances of these children 
in the open field Simultaneously it gained a vivid if 
incomplete conception of at least one thing-— die nauon- 
widc sweep of the Plan 

And thtfis one of its chief :ichicvcmcjits J/ haa deep- 
ened Russia’s national consciousness There is not a 
peasant in the country who has not heard of Magnito- 
gorsk or Dneprostroy or the Stalingrad and Kharkov 
tractor plants or any of the other outstanding industrial 
cnleipriscs Disappointed as he may be with the re- 
sults of the Plan in so far as it has failed materially 
to improve his pcrsonalcondition,hencverthclcssis con- 
scious of a new effort andanewmovementmthe country 
— the attempt to kmt it together with rail and wires 
and all else that the modem machines make possible 
When any single enterprise is Finished it becomes a 
matter not only of local but also of national import- 
ance The opening of Dneprostroy was signalized by 
the presence of delegations from ail over the countr> , 
and by meetings concerts, lectures, above all dramauc 
performances, bkewisc all over the country Indeed, 
the idea of planning is intensifying a newly developed 
national consciousness and is, m the rising generation, 
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stirring up a spirit of patriotism which Russia ha 
never known. True enough the' Bolsheviks ahiii 
patriotism. They regard it as a bourgeois vicc^ a"^' 
emotion whipped up falsely by the bourgeoisie to’foo'l 
the masses into fighting for them. But they certai 1 
are whipping up a similar emorion in Russia. At 1 " 
it is everywhere present. The difference, from th?* 
point of view, is this : in Russia the emotion is dedical d 
to a holy end ; and in bourgeois countries to 
ignominious purpose. 

The Plan has also wrought a real transformation ' 
the Russian attitude toward the machine. The 
growth of this attitude must be traced back to the 
part of the Revolution, when the machine was air 
^oken of as a conquering hero. But the Five 
Plan and the bringing of vast supplies of fore^^ 
ntachines and the building of hosts of them at h 
have crystallized and solidified it. 

In the old days Russia scorned the machine Tv, 
old Government was afraid of it. The machine sti 
new wants, new ideas, new dissatisfactions. It hi 
'vithin it the seed of death to autocracy. The land h 
gentry likewise had only contempt for it. The mach" 
a dirty thing, vulgar and grinding, and inierfei^,S 
■'''Jth the ease and grace of living. The rising ind ^ 
trialists in the country wished for the devclopment^^r 
nicchanization, but they had not the social standin 
the landed gentry nor their political power. ^ 

A.S if to give moral support to the prevalent contem 
^or the machine in good society, Tolstoi, like Gandhi 
to«day, denounced it as a dktortcr of human values 
^ perverter of human emotions. The machine 
shouted, had made men greedy, hard, and vicious *a ^ 
'vas a weapon of torture and death. * 
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lassitude of masses of her people, particularly in the 
village. Some years ago Mr. E. J. Dillon, who had lived 
long in Russia, wrote a book under the title Russian 
Traits. It is an incisive study of the weaknesses in Rus- 
sian character. Suggestive enough arc the titles of the 
opening chapters, which arc : ** Lying,’* Fatalism,” 

“ Sloth,” ” Dishonesty.” Two sentences culled at 
random are even more revealing : ” This combination 
of fatalism with paralysis, indiflerence, and grovelling 
instincts gives us a clue to the marvellous endurance of 
the masses, whose mode of life is at times more bleak, 
cheerless, and less human than that of the grazing 
monks of Mesopotamia, described by Sozome, whose 
sufferings were at least the result of choice.” And again : 

“ The extent to which fatalism, shifilessncss, with all 
the other \iccs of which they are the source, have 
saten into the Russian character can with difficulty be 
realired by those whose knowledge of the people is not 
derived from personal experience.” Yet a number of 
years later, when Paul Milyukov was visiting Harvard 
University and the Russian professor of literature there 
&sked him which book on Russia in English he regarded 
ss the best, Milyukov replied ; “ Dillon’s Russian 
Traits.'* This reply illustrates the tendency of old-time 
Russian intellectuals not only to recognize but to 
magnify the weaknesses of their people. Turgeniev, in 
hb novel On the Eve, wishing to portray a character who 
had the capacity to act promptly and effectively, 
selects a Bulgarian. The heroine of the novel, in speak- 
ing of this Bulgarian in a letter to a friend, says ; 

*' ^Vhen he speaks of his fatherland he grows and 
grows, and hb face becomes handsome and liis voice 
is liix seeeJ, arrd i( seems as though there not a 
man in the world before whom he would lower hb * 



eyes, and he not only talks, he acts and acts.” And 
again : “ Here at last b an upright man, here is some- 
one on whom I can rely. This man does not lie, all the 
rest lie continually.” In much of the old Russian 
literature,' from Pushkin to Chekhov, the heroes, 
though not the heroines, arc chiefly dreamers, idlers, 
talkers, who often go to their doom because of a lack of 
talent to act properly and decisively. 

The coming of the machine to Russia had begun to 
develop a tougher breed of men, and such writers as 
Gorky and even Chekhov give us full and fitting por- 
traits of them. Yet to this day idleness and lassitude are 
pronounced features in the Russian character, and 
because of this a school of scientists in America is of 
the opinion that Russians are foredoomed to such 
traits because of the geography of the country. Pro- 
fessor Elsworth Huntington of Yale University has 
written at length on this subject. Speaking of the 
Russian peasants, he says that they are inert, sub- 
missive, and unenterprising,” and in answer to the 
question as to what has made them so, he says : Pas- 
sivity, dreaminess, lack of initiative, dotility, careless- 
ness of detail, and the tendency to put off until to- 
morrow appear to be Russian characteristics closely 
connected with the long, cold, monotonous, worUcss 
winters.” 

It is only too true that masses of Russian peasants 
have lived a life of enforced idleness in winter and that 
this has had a vitiating effect on their mentality. One 
can find evidence of it at every step in the Russian 
village. “ Why don’t you join a collective farm ? ” 

I once asked a peasant who lived in a squalid hut in the 
province of Tambov. “Why should I?” he replied 
■ defiantly. “ Having my own land I work it as I please 
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in summer, and in winter, when cold comes, I just Jic 
on the top of the oven and spit at the ceiling. But on 
a collective farm I cannot do that — I’d have to work 
all the time.” I would nCw pick this man as typical of 
the Russian peasant, but there k no doubt that one 
reason so many peasants frown on collcctivnzalion is 
because it implies discipline and regularity of work 
in summer and winter. 

And yet the exceptions to the tendency to passhity 
and idleness are so many and so pronounced, especially 
nowadays, that one cannot help questioning the cor- 
rectness of Professor Huntington’s explanations as to 
their cause. Surely Siberia would fall within Professor 
Huntington’s climatic zone, and yet the Sl’ocrian 
peasant is noted for his energy, his decisiveness, his 
spirit of adventure. Besides, even in the old days 
thousands of young men from the villages would in 
winter scatter over the forests, the lakes, the factories— 
and work. Certainly the Russian peasant woman is 
noted for her industriousness. There never was a more 
hard-working woman than she. In winter she not only 
does the housework, tends to tasks in the bams but 
devotes her spare hours to weaving and spinning. 

An inquiry addressed to Vilhjalmur Slefansson, the 
noted explorer, on this subject, has elicited from him 
the following reply : 

" As to evidence, reasoning, and conclusions the 
’Huntington statement is so difTcrent from my ex- 
perience and views that I yielded to the temptation of 
beginning what is already an extensive and promises 
to be a long correspondence with educators, ofiidals, 
and general residents of those parts of Canada which 
have the type of ^vintc^ dimate which Huntington 
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believes so inimical to Russo-Siberia. Later I hope 
for an extensive publication of the results, but as yet 
I can report on only one class of evidence, that which 
has come in from a qtiestionnaire sent by General 
MacBrien, Commissioner of the R.C.M.P., to 
(I believe) all those commissioned officers who are 
now within easy reach of the mails and who have 
been stationed for one or more full winters in the 
debated climate. 

“ Two replies accord in general with the Hunting- 
ton view — they report what he reports, reason as he 
does, and conclude with him. Nine officers are op- 
posed with similar emphasis No one questioned takes 
a middle ground. Both of thosefor, and most of those 
against, claim to speak not for themselves but for 
most or all others who have been similarly placed. 

“ I do not quote the pro-Huntington letters since 
they are in effect a paraphrase of him. As typical of 
the anti-Huntington letters I select that of an in- 
spector who has been stationed under the climate 
allegedly conducive to the Huntington effect for four 
years and who incidentally has served one year of 
that time farther north than any other commen- 
tator on the Huntington views. He says in part : 

“ ^ I did not find it depressing during the cold dry 
period, i.e. in the month of Februar)’, after the sun 
had become reasonably high. On the contrary, 

I noticed the temperature at this time had a most 
exhilarating effect.’ ” 

'Professor Huntington himself supplies an explanation 
about Canada. “ Why,” says he, '* has not a similar 
climate produced a similar result in Canada? It has 
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to a certain degree among the French Canadians, but 
there are two great differences between Canada and 
Russia, even if we eliminate race. One is that the 
cultural level of the Canadians is so high that they 
do not suffer from idleness in any such degree as the 
Russians, and, in the second place, the Canadian 
climate is far better than that of Russia because it is 
much more stormy. This sounds absurd to many 
people, but variability of weather from day to day is 
one of the important factors in promoting health and 
activity. It so happens that the coldest agricultural 
region of North America is one of the parts of the 
earth’s surface where cyclonic storms are most fre- 
quent, so that the best kind of climatic variability is 
highly developed. The U.S.S.R., on the contrary, by 
reason of the size of Asia, is rarely penetrated by 
cyclonic storms in winter, and the weather is extremely 
monotonous, or else is broken by rare storms so violent 
that they do more harm than good.” Perhaps he 
means only what the French called Canada, which we 
now speak of as Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime 
Prorince. 

In a subsequent passage Professor Huntington, 
realizing that exceptions to this theory of the effect of 
Russian climatic conditions on Russian character are 
^ too obvious and too flagrant to ignore, and in particular 
with regard to the women in the Russian villages, 
softens his judgment with the following words : “ But 
the Russian climate would not be so bad if the mode of 
life were different. This is evident in the Russian 
women ” (italics are mine). This, I would add, is also 
most evident in the Siberian men. The reason for the 
difference is prec/fc?y the otte Pcefessor Huntington 
mentions— difference in the mode of life. The Siberian 
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luinl* hihI ftnd cuts wood 
li Hlwiiyji ju live fuid (Iocs not grow soft and lax ^ 
ll<(‘ KusstJ*n«ropcan peasant. Tnc sa 

1HM‘ (»I (Ijp iUhsInn woman. She is never idle. 

Y(<( IdhiKss Irulurcs u fondness for inactivity no 
In Kmnln ImH In ollirr lands regardless ferp^- 

ft liiihll tuid, like all habits, feeds on itsei . 
fiflf iMtIl III Piofrssoi llmitington’s challenging t 
oliscivci# lil.o myself, who arc not gcograp 
hiH who liiivu (onslanl and intimate contact with 
lUildaii jirojih' and particularly the peasantry, 
nidoisc, Is hh Matement that inactivity promo 
Ifif'liy* in lliu (HSn of the C.inadians the ° 

fllfiiiijf, auofdliig to Piofcssor Huntington, 
h' ( II olhi I hy g( ratn variability in the weather and y 
ft hlj'li* » 1 iillui al level of the population. “ They have 
lai moH* ludiuitU \u tme for, and the men take careoi 
llu ill, 'I lio iiirn luivo to break otu the roads and go 
ilir dhlani vllliigi n on errands, and the habit of reading 
l« wldripitnd," 

In odirr words, making people more active and 
giving chriit an ojiportiiiihy lo read more and enjoy 
other clvlllrrd diversions would overcome traits that 
climate would ordinarily develop. 

Tliis is precisely what is happening in Russia now. 
The present olTcnsivc of the Russian Revolution implies 
a change in the mode of living so as to stimulate a 
greater activity and a liighcr cultural level. In a further 
chapter I shall discuss at length the spread of educa- 
tion. Here I only want to emphasize that this onensive 
is not only an onslaught on idleness in city and village 
but on wrong and poor methods of work. Russia’s chief 
difTicultics in industry arc derived from lack of mech- 
anical skill of her working pop>«latlon. 55r.ni,. 
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attribute this to an innate incapacity of the Russian to 
acquire such skill, but the experience of Russian immi- 
grants in American , factories contradicts this opinion. 
In the steel and coal and machine-building industries 
of America thousands of Russian peasants have learned 
to \vork as well as any other people. Under the tutelage 
of American foremen and mechanics, Russian peasants, 
fresh from their primitive villages, have learned how to 
operate well complicated American machines, not only 
in industry but on the land. ^Vhatever the grievances of 
the Canadian Government against its Russian Douk- 
hobors, who are ordinary peasants, none of its officials 
deny that they are among the best farmers in the 
country. They have cleared wildernesses in Saskatche- 
wan and in British Columbia and have converted them 
into most fertile fields and orchards. Indeed, these 
Doukhobors arc noted for their mechanical skill, and 
e\cn Canadian farmers, when things go tvrong with 
their machines, gladly turn for help to Doukhobor 
Diacksmiihs and mechanics. If Soviet industry and 
agnculturc had commanded as able teachers as do 
Kussian immigrants in America and in Canada the 
progress of Russian industry and agriculture would 
have been far more graiify-ing. 

The offensive to make Russia a modem nation in- 
d^trially is slowly breaking down the old inertia and 
the old lassitude. It is bringing to the Russian a new 
discipline and a new appreciation of regularity and 
promptitude. He is still lax and has a long distance to 
travel to become the equal of the American or the 
Canadian, but the machine h driving him on and on, 
sometimes with a relentless fury that pains and dis- 
maja. Tlic process of dc\'c)oping a more decisive, more 
energetic, more reliable breed of man has never been 
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so pronounced in nil Russinn histor>' as now with the 
industrial ofTcnsive in full sweep. 

The mere word “ Plan ** suggests a new approach to 
the problem of liring. Hitherto man as an individual 
may have focused his ambitions, tastes, ideals, upon a 
wcll-conccived personal plan, but in the aggregate as 
a nation he was willing enough to follow a policy of 
lausei’/aire. He was guided by immediate needs and 
was scheming in tlic best way he could for the per- 
petuation of the prevailing order of things. His “I” was 
his kingdom. Everything might begin and end with 
his *' 1.” 

The Plan puts an end to all this. It envisages the 
recasting of society into a new mould. Man’s ” I ” h no 
longer the centre of things. It is an organic part of the 
aggrtgatt— or, as the Russians say, of the mass. In the 
basic things of life the individual cannot sunder him- 
self from the mass without inviting disaster and even 
destruedon. In the chief calculations of the Government 
it is the mass that counts, and everything that man as 
an individual needs — from bread to shoes, from books 
to headache powders, from museums to theatres, from 
automobiles to highways — comes to him by the grace 
and the force of the Plan Ibr the mass. He may cherish 
whatever ambitions he chooses, indulge in whatever 
joys, cut whatever capers he likes, so long as these arc 
not in conflict with the basic interests of the mass. If 
he wants more shoes than his neighbour, cares to visit 
a theatre more often, prefers red neckties and brown 
shirts, no one will stop him provided his earning cap- 
acity permits the enjoyment of these things and the sup- 
ply of goods planned for the nation make these avail- 
able for him. 

That is why the idea of planning has assumed such 



momentum in Russia. The Plan is the life-blood of 
everything and everybody. Everything you do is part 
of the Plan. You dig a ditch, you plant potatoes, you 
heave bricl^, you blast rock, you study medicine — it is 
all part of the Plan ; you buy shoes, you decorate a 
house -with pictures, you install a telephone, you eat 
, canned tomatoes— it is all the result of the Plan. 
Nurseries,” reads an announcement on a poster in 
a village kindergarten, “ should be put to the service of 
the Plan,” and lower down on the poster comes the 
explanation of the meaning of these words : ” By keep- 
ing the children in the nurseries, mothers can make 
their full contribution to the fulfilment of the social 
programme of the Five Year Plan.” 

No wonder Russia is so Plan-conscious, and no won- 
der that the Plan has become the great idea, the great 
purpose, and the great passion of the young. There is 
no schoolhouse, co-operative farm, or factory that has 
not a plan of its own which fits into some other plan 
and which, like a rivulet that flows into a river on its 
'''ay to the ocean, does not in the end become part of 
the One Plan. I have seen dances and songs and games 
and plays that centre in the idea and the emotion of 
the Plan. Indeed, the Plan has become an incentive 
and a triumph. It supplies a stimulus that is not unlike 
that of private profit in an individualistic society. 

And so, whatever the shortcomings of the new offen- 
and whatever the disappointments of the people 
over its emphasis on the means of production rather 
than on goods of consumption, the process, begun in the 
early years of the Revolution, of transforming the 
Russian personality has been given a netv impetus and 
a new meaning. 
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IV 
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appetite ! No wonder Russian writers from Gogol to 
Gorky have written of the Ukraine with such rapture. 

And yet in Moscow people spoke anxiously of the 
Ukraine. So-and-so had sent flour, cereals, cheese, or 
a flank of beef to a friend or relative in the Ukraine— 
a procedure ^vhich sounded as absurd as the proverbial 
carrying of coals to Newcastle, especially since the 
Ukraine was the one section in the country which in 
1931 had had a bountiful crop. Stories without end 
circulated as to what was happening there — of peasants 
who had lost heart and were engaging in sabotage in 
the fields ; of peasants who had eaten up all or most 
of the grain that they were allotted for seed ; of peasants 
who were fleeing from the land, alone or tvith their 
families. Cheerless, disturbing stories ! Certainly 
Ukrainian peasants wandering the streets of Moscow, 
alone or with families, was a common and arresting 
sight. 

Once I passed such a family, man and wife and three 
children, who had spread themselves comfortably on 
the sidewalk around the comer from my hotel and were 
partaking of a meal of bread, herring, and apples. 

** Why,” I asked the man, “ did you come here ? ” 

“ And why not ? ’* he answered with defiance. 

“ There is work in the fields in the Ukraine ; the 
papers are talldng a lot about it,” I answered. 

" Let others do the work,” he answered gruffly. 

" devil with work in the fields," rasped the 
woman. She ^vas big-boned and ruddy-faced and there 
was wrath in her voice. **\Vhat good does it do to 
work? ” she continued with rancour and eagerness to 
speak her mind. ** You work and work and then they 
come, these commissaries, and take It away from 
you 1 ” Her loud speech attracted pedestrians, among 
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them a )outh m cap and sandals, tvuJi Uic smear of 
a down) beard around Ins pomted chm 
” You ought to be ashamed of >oursclf for talking 
like that,” he chided her aloud, and then proceeded to 
(ell her that people like her and her husband, who /lee 
from ilic land because of certain setbacks, arc cowards 
and defeatists Tlie man, unperturbed by the verbal 
lashing, continued to eat in silence But the woman, 
tliough ordered by her husband to refrain from answer- 
ing, (timed hotly on (he )Qu(h 
** If >ou think It IS a joy to be on a collective farm 
when ^ou sec witli )our own c)cs pjgs djang because 
commissancs did not leave enough food for them, go 
tlicre joursclf and gel all the joy you can out of ii ” 
"Such an uncultured (ribe," muttered (he youth in 
disgust, and walked away 

The youth’s harsh wo^s might have cast aspersions 
on the revolutionary zeal of these peasants, but Jt did 
not discredit their talc, which only bore out the gosstp 
that floated about the city The Ukraine was m dis- 
tress This land of ncli soil and brilliant sunshine and 
sturdy people had become what the Russians termed 
" a cntical sector on the agricultural front," and not 
through any visitation of nature , indeed, m spite of 
nature’s benevolence 

It was therefore cheering to see the country, on our 
arrival there, so bright and peaceful, with nowhere m 
the outward appearance of things a suggesuon of havoc 
or distress We had come, a colleague and I, for a leis- 
urely wandering vi^it We knew that the people \\e 
should meet in fields and villages would be glad to talk 
for there is nothing peasants love more than to tel] of 
their woes and everything else that may come to their 
minds They may start out With a recital of gnevances 
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why he wfts ibandonmg Im life-long occupation A 
fncncl ofhis Ind \vnttcn that there \\crc plenty of jobs 
m Dneprostroy, where they had built a big dim Tins 
friend, who had gone to work there, and had food and 
tobacco and matches and sugar and good shoes, had 
milted him to come along, and he was going As soon 
as It got loo cold and wet to keep cows out m the open 
he would go to Dneprostroy He had made up his mind, 
and nothing could induce him to change il — nothing f 
His were significant worth They spoke eloquently of 
why people from the villages have been flocking to 
cities and factories, and why shouldn’t they ? So much 
has been written and preached about the sovereignty 
and supremacy of the proletarian, and of the special 
privileges conferred on him, that even peasants m 
backwood lands, when faced with repressions and 
reierscs, become ambitious to And thur way into some 
mdustnal enterprise and join the proletariat That 
achieved, the best in the land m food, m manufactured 
goods, m amusements, in education is theirs, and they 
are done with gram coliccoons, taxes, reprimands, 
womes over fodder for livestock, and many other 
annoyances which they now have to face in the villages 
This, of course, drains agnculture of energies it cannot 
spare parUcularly in these times of feeble organization 
and loose division of labour on the collectives But the 
peasants, especially the older men, arc too self centred 
to care 

We left the herdsman with his dog and two children 
and descended the hill We crossed a boggy lowland 
and followed a winding road that undulated along a 
range of hills until finally we came to the village of 

K A winding village U was, with a double row of 

whitewashed cottages each separated from the other 



by a rail fence and a gateway, and each fronted by a 
yard with an open well, a garden, and now and then 
an orchard. It was midday, and there were few people 
about. But dogs barked furiously, those mean Ukrainian 
watch-dogs that are kept on chains and ropes all day, 
and sometimes all night, and who never see or hear a 
stranger pass by but they swell ^vith fury and leap 
ahead as far as their chains will let them, ready to sink 
\ their fangs into human flesh. But, knowing the nature 
of these dogs, we had armed ourselves with stout sticks 
and went our way unmolested. We came presently to a 
brick building with large windows and a spacious open 
yard. 

It was obviously a school-house. We entered the yard 
in time to see a well-dressed youth dip a drink of water 
out of an open well. We spoke to him, and just as we 
were on the point of asking him what class he was in he 
informed us that he was the principal. He looked too 
juvenile for such a position, but he assured us that he 
was twenty and a Komsomol. Tliis was his first year of 
teaching and he had two assistants, both girls. Would 
we come in and look around ? Only we must be charit- 
able in our judgment. They had universal education 
in the village, but were short of books, paper, and other 
supplies. Still, they did the best they could. 

^ With a boyish eagerness he led us into the school- 
house. It was clean and spacious and the classrooms 
were hung with innumerable posters and lithographed 
portraits of leaders of the Revolution. His assistants 
were as pleased as he by our presence, for no foreigners 
had ever visited their school-house, and they had never 
seen Americans. It was obvious that they felt honoured ! 
Wc visited one of the classes. The teacher was a young 
woman, short, with sharp features, light brown h^ir 
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visibly spnnkled ivith grey, and a resonant voice As 
we entered, the pupils, as though obeying a standing 
order or an instinctive impulse, instantly arose and 
exclaimed, “ Welcome, tovamkeht,” then sat down 
again They looked well fed and clean, and stared at 
us with a solemn curiosity unbroken by titters or 
whispere The teacher was so excited that she couldn’t 
go on with the recitations and dismissed the class for a 
special recess She wanted so much to talk to us, she 
said, and if she held her class we might go away and 
she wouldn't have the chance Where had we come 
from, and what were wc doing, and hoiv did ^ve like 
Soviet schools ^ Did we not think the students looked 
clean and orderly ’ And they were bnght, too, only 
they had so few books and so little paper and so few 
crayons They were doing too much social work — 
helping to dig potatoes or pull up weeds They shouldn’t 
be burdened with such work during the school season, 
should they ’ But there were new decrees out, and 
maybe now they wouldn't have to any more Then she 
paused, grew rellecUve, and now and then cast furtive 
glances at us, like a little girl who had a secret to tell 
and wondered if she should She remained silent for so 
long that my companion and I rose to go But she 
implored us to stay She wanted to talk to us, she said 
Would we believe that the night before she had been 
thinking of committing suicide? Luckily she wasn’t 
alone If she had been she mightn’t be ahvc now 
Her eyes glistened wnth moisture and her face 
reddened, but she didn’t cry She was obvipusly making 
an effort to control herself Wc wondered what it was 
that had made her so desolate Was it personal disap- 
pointment or political troubles ^ Wc knew well enough 
that in these days of the Soaalist offensive, with tlic 
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B.c\o\uUon mercilessly battering down anyone in the 
way of its onward march, a brolccn heart was no rare 
phenomenon either in city or in village Vet she was 
teaching school If she or her parents had sinned 
against the Revolution, she wouldn’t have held her 
position, certainly not in tlic Ukraine, where political 
vigilance was even more stem than elsewhere We 
waited for enlightenment, and it came quickly enough 
It was not that she had any grievance against the 
Soviets, the party, or the school Nor was she dismayed 
over the condition of the peasantry in the Ukraine 
Peasants grumbled incessantly, but as a little girl she 
had been through worse times m the famine region 
It was a personal misfortune that was crushing her — 
and would we listen to her ? She was so sad, so broken 
up * Perhaps she was wrong in allowing a personal 
disturbance to overcome her Thai’s what the principal 
had told her This was a time of strife and battle, he 
had argued, and people had to mufllc inner tribulation 
and concentrate on the social task at hand But she 
couldn’t do it Revolution or no Revolution, she 
couldn’t subdue her inner turmoil Perhaps she was 
foolish, but how could she help herself’ The year 
previous she was teaching in a village fifty versts away, 
and on her first day there she was introduced to a book- 
keeper, a thin, withered man with a small beard, who 
was much older than she He was an unprepossessing 
soul and quite homely, but she at once fell in love with 
him, and, would we believe it, all night she had lain 
awake thinking of him and of how lonely he had 
looked, and of how she would have loved to cheer and 
strengthen him and make him happy She had never 
been in love before — never , and she was so exalted 
At last she had met the man who could stir her deepest 
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tears, yet she didn’t cry'. My companion and I sought to 
console her, but she didn’t seem to hear us. She sat 
hunched up at her table, her chin in her hands, and 
stared outside at her pupils, Avho'wcrc scampering 
about in the yard. Then a boy peeped through the 
door and asked if he might come in. As if awakened 
from a trance, she at once stood up and resolutely told 
him to call in the class. When the pupils crowded in, 
panting and excited, she lost no time in resuming the 
interrupted lessons. 

The boyish principal accompanied us to the Soviet, 
and just as \Ne reached it the chairman came out with a 
bicycle. A bicycle — the dream and ambition of every 
youth in the land ! The chairman was short and 
stocky, \vith a bony face and solemn grey eyes. He 
■wore a cap, which he did not remove ^vhcn we entered 
his office. An informal, loquacious man, he invited us to 
sit down, and began to talk. He had been in the 
village only a year, and what a year it had been I When 
he arrived, the peasants were in a truculent mood, for 
his predecessor had committed a blunder which had 
infuriated them. An awful fool, that chairman ! Once, 
on learning that a peasant, who was then a koolack, had 
secretly slaughtered a hog with the obvious intent of 
evading the law, which required that the hide be sold 
to the Government, this chsurman at once proceeded 
to the offender’s home and confiscated not only the 
hide, but the hog. The peasant protested and made 
excuses and denied any intent to cheat the Government. 
But the chairman was determined to set an example to 
the whole village of what would happen to any man 
who butchered an animal in secret, and refused to 
return the hog to the owner. The next day every 
peasant in the village slaughtered his pigs, big ones and 
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little ones, and for a whole year they refused to raise 
any more 

As wc listened to him we thought of a similar instance 
we had encountered m a village m the black earth 
section, where an elderly couple had had their only cow 
taken away as a meat collection, with the result that 
the peasants of the village would raise no more cows 
Illuminating incidents these, for they tell so much of 
the power the peasant still has, and may always have, 
to wreak vengeance on the commumty and on the 
nation 

This young chairman was hopeful, because the col- 
lective fbrm in the village had definitely weathered its 
worst crisis , and that was what counted most in these 
days The individualist fanners might grumble and 
complain, but if the collective flounshed all would be 
well, for the new social benefits to the community 
depended on the collective Even in this village, it was 
the collective that maintained the community dining- 
room and supplied meals to the teachers and other 
social workers, and made it possible to offer a hot meal 
a day to the school-children And the better the 
collecave worked, the greater would be the incentive 
to Its members to keep up their enthusiasm, and the 
sooner would the individualists join, abandoning once 
and for all their parasitic existence 

He went down with us to the community dimng- 
room, which was located in the house of an expelled 
koolack The very sight of the house made one wonder 
what sort of koalack was the man who inhabited it, for 
it was a small, incommodious place, with a low ceiling, 
bare furnitute, and a sagging roof Several women 
were at work preparing supper They had just slaugh- 
tered a steer, and two of them were dressing the meat, 
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\shilc ilic tliird l)us?l> prcp‘»riny; Jormtcvn and other 
NCgcnWcs for soup. T)>cy were so sorry we h.id come 
when there was nothing cooVed In the kitchen, but if 
we would wail they would cook us something, only 
with their wood fire it might tike some time. If we 
were in a hurr>*, they could gUc us brc.id and milL 
We told them that bread and milk were all %sc wanted, 
and soon they brought m a plate heaped with huge 
slices of frcsli blark bread and dec^ earthen bowls 
filled with milk. Tlic)' begged us to slay for supper, 
svhen ihe^' would base meat and soup and potatoes, 
but we chose to move on. 

\Ve passed vnllagc after Milage and peasant after 
peasant m the fields and on the road, carting Iny, 
straw, bricks Tlicy were husky men with broad faces, 
swarthy from sun and wind, and with tliosc sharp, 
luminous qcs for which the Ukrainians arc noted, 
eyes that rc\cal much and conceal c\cn more An old 
woman, thin 'and wrinkled, stopped us She wore 
dikapidatcd shoes and a ragged shawl slung carelessly 
o\cr her shoulder, but she was a cheerful soul, and at 
once began to converse waih us, punctuating her 
speech With hearty chuckles Where had we come 
from ? Where were we bound for ? Such nice clothes 
we had — where did we buy them, and how much did 
we p-\y for them? Then she proceeded to enlighten 
us about herself She lived in the village only a short 
distance away to our right, she said, poinung to where 
a church steeple rose above a clump of evergreens If 
we would accept her humble hospitality, \vc might 
come and spend the night in her home She would ask 
the neighbours in and we could talk with them They 
would tell us things— oh, indeed I peasants had much 
to tell nowadays There were grain collections, meat 
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collccuons, milk collccuom Everything was collections 
now Tliais why so many people werp going to cities 
and factories There wcrcjio collections there Workers 
were getting cverythmg, even sugar What a blessing 
to be a worker ( If she was >oung she would go to a 
factory and become a worker 
Then, rapidly changing the subject, she asked us if 
in the region from which we had come the people ate 
horse/lcsh ? No ? Ah, that was splendid 1 Then we were 
not Tartars ? Thank God I She didn’t think that we 
were Tartars ate horseflesh— liked it better than beef 
— that’s the kind of creatures they were The prenous 
spring two of them had come to her house and oflered 
to buy her colt for meat They offered her five hundred 
roubles, but she was funous and told them they couldn’t 
buy It for (wo thousand roubles Other peasants might 
be selling their horses for meat, but not she 1 She 
wouldn’t see her lovely hule colt killed— it was so 
white faced, so tame, and so friendly Better she should 
sec It die of starvauon than be turned into meat But 
she wouldn’t let it die and yet she had no feed — no hay, 
no grain, and only a little straw So she >vent to the 
director of the farm for homeless children right opposite 
her village and said to him, * Those Tartars want to 
buy my colt TheyofTcred me five hundred roubles, but 
they Avant to butcher it for meat, and I want it to live 
Will you take it? You have hay and straw and you can 
feed It When it grows up, keep it as your oivn and put 
It to work ” The director agreed to take it, and she her- 
seiried the colt to the farm and left, it there in the barn 
Two days later the director sent her two little pigs 
hom a freshly bom btter They were pretty bttle pigs, 
and she wondered what she would do with them, since 
she didn’t have feed enough to raise them But she 
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the richest. But now there were no rich people. It was 
a sin to be rich, and it was unsafe too. They called .you 
koolack and confiscated your property, and sent you* to 
jail or into the north and never allowed you to come 
home. She was glad she never had been rich. She could-*' 
at least stay in her own home and do as she pleased. 
But she would feel sad if her son went into the army. 
She liked to have him around, and if he went away he 
might never come back. Of course all young fellows 
like to go away nowadays, and she couldn’t blame 
them. Life was gay in the city, with plenty of every- 
thing, so why shouldn’t they go ? But it would be lonely 
without him. 

It was her older daughter, though, who worried her 
most. A fine girl she was, and so devoted to the Soviets 
— too much so for her own good. She had been married 
to a man who worked in a factory. But he took to 
drinking and sometimes stayed away from work. They 
warned him that he must be more regular, but he 
didn’t improve, so they dischai^cd him. Then he took 
to speculating. He went around ihe ba 2 aars buying up 
tobacco, eggs, cucumbers, and home-brew, and then 
sold them at a profit Her dauglitcr pleaded \vith him 
to give up drinking and speculating, to go to the factory ‘ 
and beg them to take him back. But he wouldn’t mind 
her, and so one day the police arrested him and he was 
sent to jail for a year. Her daughter was terribly upset 
and angry. Her husband imprboned for speculating I 
She so loyal to the Soricts and he a worker 1 Well, 
she’d have nothing to do Mth a man like that ! So she 
hurried to the Soviet office in the village and got 'a 
divorce, asking them to send him a note saving (hat she 
never would want to see him again. She was all broken 
up, for she loved liim in spite of his evil ways. 
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Then she got a job on a State farm One day, as she 
was .out in the field harrowing, a horse kicked her, 
‘hurting her badly She’d been crippled ever since. She " 
couldn’t walk much, but she could stand in one place 
*and work, and she loved to work She hated being idle 
she said only parasites wanted to be idle So she got a 
job in the kitchen of the farm for homeless children, 
where she’d begun to be her old happy self again, when 
one day, as they were eating supper, the door opened 
and who did we suppose came in ^ Her former husband’ 
He said they’d let him out before he finished his 
sentence, because of his good behaviour But just seeing 
him made her so funous that she got hysterical She 
scolded him and shouted at him to leave the house ; 
she would have nothing to do with a man who’d been 
m jail for speculating But he wouldn’t move He said 
he had no otlier place to go That didn’t make any 
difference to her ’ She opened the door and shouted 
again for him to get out But he didn’t even get up from 
his place He was going to stay there, he said, and, what 
was more, he wanted to remarry her. That made her 
angner than ever, and she again shouted at him and 
ordered him out of the bouse, but he wouldn't budge 
At this pomt m the narrative the old woman returned 
with relish to her own part m the affair She herself, 
she said, then pleaded with her daughter to let him 
remain and to reconsider his offer to remarry her, as 
she was already twenty-three and a cripple and no 
man would have her save some ignorant and poor 
widower But that made her daughter even more 
funous She scolded her mother and swore that never, 
never vsould she marry a speculator, not even if she had 
to dve an old maid 

But her former husband wouldn’t move away He 
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said he would wait until she’d changed her mind . . . 
and she swore she never would . . , and any fool ^vould 
hnow that, headstrong as hw daughter was,* she would 
stick to her word, and so what was she, a poor mother, 
to do ? Oh, if only we could come to her village ! She 
would cook supper for us and we could talk to her son 
and her daughter and her daughter’s former husband 
and pass the evening so pleasantly I 
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V 


VILLAGE: 

MORE PEASANTS HAVE THEIR SAV 

A. PEW DAYS later we were in Poltavshchina^ the 
very heart of the Ukraine. This is the so-callcd Gogol 
country, and ivithin its boundaries arc the villages of 
Dikahka and Rehsitilovka and others the very names 
of which drip with melody and of which Gogol wrote 
with such humour and ecstasy. Here native custom and 
tradition still abound. Even the poorest peasants wear 
while linen blouses tvith splashes of red embroidery on 
collars, cuffs, and bosom, and women flaunt homespun 
skirts and roomy waists with loose sleeves lying in folds, 
like swathes of freshly mowed grass, and liketvise 
'splashed trilh rich embroidery. Here the speech of' 
the people is softer, the voices more tuneful, the 
manner more suave, the hospitality heartier and more 
majestic. 

We passed rillagc after village, and finally reached 
the village of R , which we heard had been especi- 

ally hard hit by the events of the prerious winter. It was 
a large rillagc, spreading like a triangular shawl over 
several versts, >vith the customary double row of 
cottages, all whitewashed and with stately shade and 
fruit trees overhanging the thatched roofs. Save for the 
puffing of an engine in the little power station, no 
mechanical noises disturbed the pristine calm of the 
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place and no smoke stacks rose above the earth Chil- 
dren, half naked and sunburned, were memlj' at play 
m the yards and in the street, and as \vc walked along 
we discerned nowhere in the outward appearance of 
things any trace of want and desperation It was a quiet 
village smelling of earth and grass, and with a pastoral 
charm all its own 

We passed a garden facing the street and saw a 
woman picking tomatoes, the last of the crop, httle and 
shrivelled and red, lying on the ground or hanging 
loose on \vithered \incs We stopped and spoke to her, 
and she instantly looked up, hastened to adjust her 
kerchief, apron, skirt, and asked us if we would like 
to go into the house, where it was cool and where we 
could rest Short, plump, and muscular, with vicacious 
eyes and a cheerful manner, she started for the house, 
and we followed along As we entered we marvelled 
once again at the cleanliness of the Ukrainian peasant 
The clean swept cottage was freshly whitewashed in- 
side, and us windows were darkened with cloth so that 
flies would not come in Even the oven was spotless, 
so unlike ovens among peasants in the north, which 
are always thick with soot In the comer, draped m 
richly cnbroidered linens and hung over with freshly 
cut willow twigs, were two shiny ikons She asked us 
if we were hungry, and would we cat tomatoes and 
bread ^ 

Then she proceeded to talk 

She was a member of the collective farm, but the 
garden was her ovm, and thank God that it was i At 
least she was assured of v^etablcs Once she had 
owned a cow and a pig Now she had neither — no 
stock at all except a few chickens — and how could she 
keep a coiv or a pig when she had no feed and the 
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they got together and took thin^ into their own hands. 
They appointed delegates, put their money together, 
collected the things they could sell, and sent these 
delegate ofT with them to the north Caucasus, White 
Russia, the upper Volga, where they had heard grain 
could be bought. Trains were overcrowded. Tickets 
were difficult to buy. Always there were such long 
queues of people wailing at the windows. But their 
men and their delegates waited. They lay around the 
railroad stations. If they had to stand in line for hours, 
only to be told when their turn came that all tickets 
were sold, they didn’t get discouraged. They had to 
get bread, even if it took a week or two, or a month, 
to obtain a ticket. They could not go back home empty- 
handed and face their wives and children. Finally they 
returned, one with a sack of rye, one with a sack of 
ground oats, one with a sack of corn meal— and so 
they managed to tide over the lean months. But they 
had had a bad fright 

Now they didn’t know what was going to happen in 
the coming year. They all got an allotment of grain 
from the collective farm, enough to last them until 
January. They would get more after January. At least, 
they were hoping they would. But if they didn’t, what 
would happen ? How could Moscotv and Stalin expect 
them to put their hearts into thdr work when they were 
treated like that ? Ah, what fools, what fools Russians 
were 1 No greater fools in the world ! 

When we left them the sun was already setting and 
people were hurrying home from the fields. We walked 
on, and presently passed a yard in which three women , 
were threshing millet with flails. They were a mother 
and two daughters. They stopped as we drew near and 
hailed us. They knew who wc ^vere, for the news of 
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our^ presence had, they assured us, already tra\eUed 
from one end of the village to the other Jestingly they 
asked if we could help them thresh, and, taking them 
atitheir word, tve picked up their flails and proceeded 
to batter away at the sheaves of millet Peasants from 
near by cottages came out and watched us and made 
merry comments on the way we handled the flails 
The ^^omen begged us to let them finish the job, but, 
once started, we held on to the flails until we had 
threshed the last of the sheaves There is ere more 
guffasYS and comments and outpourings of good 
humour Only when we asked the isoman if she be- 
longed to a collective farm did the mood of the people 
change She didn’t, she answered tartly, and why sho^d 
she ’ To be sure, it was all the same If you were an 
individuahst they took y our grain away, and if you were 
a collecnvist the) took your gram away 
” Last spring,” she contmued, ” my husband got 
sick and I had no sugar, no white bread, and no meat 
to gi\e him [foods, mcidentally, which, because of 
their ranty, arc regarded as luxuries in the Russian 
Milage and are supposed to possess curative powers], 
and how could he recover on bread made from the 
wastes in flour-nulls ? ” 

*' It IS the only kind we had for several weeks,” mter- 
posed a haggard old woman who was standmg by wath 
her rough hands folded over her stomach 

And so my husband died,” continued the widow 

“ Stop, mother,” cned one of her daughters 
I won’t,” she retorted ** Look at her,” she raced 
on, poinung at the protesting girl ” She is a consump- 
tive You wouldn’t think so, but she is She’s picked 
up this summer since wc’vc had garden foods and 
cereals from the new crop But if wc face another 
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winter like the one W had last year, she’ll get worse and 
she’ll die.” ^ •• 

The girl, embarrassed and an^, fled into the 
house. V 

” It is bad here, very bad,” murmured a bearded 
man with a flushed face and a broad nose that rose out 
of his beard like a beet out of the earth. 

On our collective farm nineteen horses died last 
winter and spring because we had no food for them,” 
volunteered a youngish man in tall boots and with' 
a whip in his hand. 

He ought to know ; he is the stableman,” someone 
else remarked. 

” And the others that arc left aren’t much good now 
—they are so worn out and underfed— can’t pull 
much,” broke in the bearded man once more, 

** Now look.” Still another man spoke up and pointed 
to the valley below, where a herd of cattle, sprayed 
with the last remnants of sunshine, were browsing 
amid tall coarse reeds. ** You can count the cows out 
there easily, can’t you ? That’s all there arc, I can 
assure you. But three years ago if you came here you 
couldn’t count the cows in that pasture, there were so 
many of them. Everybody had a cow then.” 

” Even I had a cow,” murmured the widow. 

“ And why mention only cows ? ” interposed the 
bearded man. ” Nearly everyone had pigs, too, and 
now who can keep a pig ? ” 

” I can’t,” asserted the -widow. 

“ And I can’t either,” another man volunteered. 
” I am in the collective, and we don’t get enough feed 
for a pig or a cow of our own,” 

‘‘ That’s true enough.” 

“ What can we do ? ” questioned the widow angrily. 
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*i»There 'is nothing to be done, liotliing,” answered 
the bearded man with resignation. “ It is finished ; life 
is finished for our kind. Maybe our children will 
enjoy it— maybe. But as for us— good-bye ” ; and he 
motioned sadly with his hand. 

Others nodded their heads, some of them murmur- 
ing dolefully : “ True enough, true enough.” 

We sauntered on, and et’crywhere heard the same 
-story. To these stalwart men and women collectiviza- 
tion, instead of being the boon it had been pictured, 
had become a misfortune, and they were desolate. 
They had reaped none of the rewards they had been 
promised. Instead, they had only suffered privations. 

Of course, they were thinking only in terms of imme- 
diate returns. But that is the way of a peasant, especially 
when he embarks on a new venture. He is neither 
business man nor philosopher. He has no long-range 
view of life. He judges the world about him in terms of 
what he secs and experiences, and for the moment he 
secs none of the blessings which collectivization 
promised. 

It was dark >vhcn wc started back toward our hotel. 
The yards in which people had congregated were now 
descried. So was the street. Fe%v of the cottages were 
lighted up. People were retiring for the night — weighed 
down with distress and dbeouragement. 

Yet no sooner had wc reached our hotel than we 
dbeovered that there ^vas another world in ihb village 
—miles and ages apart from the one we had just been 
vbiting. It was the world of the revolutionary youth. 
Wc were invited to spend the evening with them, and 
wc went. What a contrast they were to their elders ! 
The public buildings which were at their dbposal were 
brightly lighted. Halls and rooms were humming with 
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movement "tnU cclioing wth chatter ind laughter 
Here no one VNns clnniing dirges Here the voice of 
confusion and despair had not penftr^ted^ / 

One of the public buildings was a museum The 
keeper was a man of about forty, with a flushed face, 
brilliant eyes, a stooping back, and a ringing voice 
He welcomed us with explosive eagerness He had been 
looking all over the village for us, he said, and he was 
so delighted that we were back He had much, very 
much to tell and to show us He was one of those scl^ 
educated intellectuals m the vallagc who arc known as 
** social enthusiasts ” Seldom members of the party, 
they become absorbed in some social task and the whole 
vallagc knoivs them Always they arc apostles of culture 
This man was more than an apostle , be was a high 
pnest of culture Every other word in his speech was a 
denvauve of the word culture The museum, he assured 
us, was a temple of culture, and Jt was all his creation, 
and there was nothing on earth that peasants needed 
so much as culture If they had had more of it earlier 
they wouldn’t be grumbling and ivaiJing so loudly now 
They would realize that m the upbuilding of a new 
civilization mistakes and setbacks cannot be avoided, 
and that a year or two was nothing anyway To day 
things might be bad , to morrow they might be good 
Yesterday they had no museum in this village , now 
they had one 

Everything comes in time if only people arc cultured 
enough to understand it The year before for example, 
he was without boots he told us This year he had 
boots It was not easy to buy them He had to wait 
for several months before they arrived But m the end 
they did arrive It was the same with everything else 
In time peasants would have everything — how could 



they help, it \vith Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk and 
Dneprostfoy ,apd''-aU the other vast building projccte 
coming to' a, finish ?> But ah, this peasant ! He had no 
eyes to see, and all because he had absorbed so little 
of the new culture. He had to absorb more, and the 
museum would help him. 

Talking rapidly and excitedly, he shosved us around 
the exhibits. Here were samples of the old culture — 
church vestments, church draperies, church crosses, 
church ikons which still bore Ibe marks of the gold and 
je^vels with which they had been studded ; photographs 
of houses of former landlords, officials, clergymen ; 
reproductions of paintings, showing the life of the peas- 
ant in the old days ; photographs of scenes in the ci\'il 
war, with Whites and Reds and bandits alternately 
corrung and going and slaughtering one another. And 
here were the exhibits of the new culture r mounted 
birds and animals and insects native to the region ; 
the various types of soil in Russia and what they were 
best fitted to grow ; collections of rocks and fossils and 
all manner of tools dating back to the Stone Age ; 
diagrams showing the course of social work in the com- 
munity, explaining hygiene, telling the story of the 
war on illiteracy and advantages of collective tillage 
' of the land, drawings of children in schools learning 
how to make and operate tractors, turbines, engines, 
and exhibits of apparatus that they themselves had 
fashioned. With profuse apologies he explained that 
there were many things which the museum was lacking. 
But he was searching around for nc^v exhibits. In 
another year or two he would have a museum second 
to none in communities of the size of this village. 

He pushed us into another part of the building and 
pointed witli pride to shelves of books, old and new, 
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chiefly in paper covers, \viih numbers and labels on 
their backs and arranged according to subject. This 
was a library on the history of the revolutionary move- 
ment in the village, and it was he who had built it up^ 
He proceeded volubly to expound the meaning of the 
various subjects into which he had divided the library, 
and, pulling out book after book and opening them, 
he explained their contents. Someone suggested to him 
that perhaps those books were not as interesting to us 
as he thought they were — and he, as if abashed at sucli 
a possibility, asked us if indeed we were being bored. 
VVe intimated that we had not time to examine every 
book in the library or have its meaning explained, and 
he politely excused himself and proceeded to inform us 
that there was a third cultural activity in which he was 
engaged and which would surely interest us. It was 
music. He had never studied it in a school or with a 
teacher, but he had always loved music and had or- 
ganized a balalaika orchestra and we must hear it 
play. He turned to one of the boys in the room and 
asked lum to rush out and “ mobilize ** all the players 
at once. The boy forthwith dashed out, and soon re- 
turned with the news that the orchestra had been 
“ mobilized ” and was waiting in the music-room. 

Still talking about the part of music in the life of a 
cultured people, our enthusiast piloted us to the music- 
room — a large room hung with posters and set ^vith 
rows of backless benches on which the players had 
gathered. They were boys and pris in their teens, some 
of them barefooted, with balalaikas of various makes 
and sizes. Posed before them on a low platform, with 
set face and all the dignity and earnestness of a prima 
donna, their leader waited until all eyes were on him, 
and then he waved a little black ruler. At once the 
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-meeting-rooms, study-rooihs, lounge-room, 'and of 
course a buffet. A theatre ^without 'a buffet is as un- 
thinkable in Russia as a theatre without a stage. By 
winter, the secretary assured us, the whole structure 
would be finished and the theatre would be the centre 
of culture in the community. 

There was a rehearsal in progress, and we remained 
to watch it. The actors were local workers, students, 
and teachers, and the coach was a professional actor 
from Kiev. Tall and thin and grey-haired, with a 
melancholy face and a lusty voice, he read line after 
line of the play, which he had his actors repeat after 
him, imitating him In gesture, inflexion, posture, and 
movement. Our presence did not disturb him. He did 
not even bother to ascertain who we were. With a 
heroic fen>'Our he continued his rehearsal The secretary 
informed us that he had at one time specialized in 
Shakespearean plays, and had even talked of putting 
on one or two of them during the forthcoming winter, 
with himself taking the leading parts. The play he was 
now rehearsing was one of those numerous propaganda 
plays which deal with the relations of parents and 
children in the village and which was supposed to show 
young people how to awaken a revolutionary con- 
sciousness in recalcitrant parents. 

Even as wc were watching the rehearsal, young 
people began to dribble in singly, in couples, in groups. 
They were washed and dressed up, with many of the 
young men wearing collars and tics and the young 
ladies in dresses, not of homespun, but of manufac- 
tured cloth, and with white or red ker6hiefs on their 
heads. Some of them were attracted by the rehearsal. 
Others had heard of the presence of Americans there 
and had come to take a look at them. Still others were 
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VI 

COLLECTIVES 

Late in the summer of 1931, 1 strayed into a village 
in the black earth section in which an agricultural con- 
ference was being held. Leaders of collective farms, 
party secretaries, So\'iet officials, had gathered to dis- 
cuss problems of the forthcoming sowing season. These 
problems were all the more pressing because for the 
first time this district bad achieved almost universal 
collectivization. Only a bare 5 per cent of the peasants 
still clung to their indiridual land allotments. All the 
others had merged their lands with collective farms. 

The most exciting subject of discussion was the sowing 
of the sunflower. This humble seed, disdained in 
English-speaking countries, k assuming ever-growing 
importance in Russia, particularly in a district like the 
one I was visiting, because it is especially suited for 
cultivation of tlus plant. The sunflower seed supplies 
an oil that b used universally in cooking and in baking, 
a god-send in these days of acute shortages of animal 
I fats, and it supplies a wholesome food for poultry. 
Above all, it is a luxury to Russians of all classes, who 
love to shell it and eat the kernels. 

As this district was subject to periodic drought, there 
were years when the sunflower crop burned up. How 
to combat thb visitation of nature was a problem which 
. an experimental station had been seeking to solve. At 
last it discovered a solution — if the sunflower were 
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a god send in these days of acute shortages of animal 
fats, and it supplies a wholesome food for poultry 
Above all it is a luxury to Russians of all classes, who 
love to shell it and eat the kernels 

As this district was subject to periodic drought, there 
were years when the sunflower crop burned up How 
to combat this visitation of nature was a problem which 
an experimental station had been seeking to solve At 
last it discovered a solution — if the sunflower were 
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planted m the autumn instead of jn tlie spnng, ns 
peasants had been accustomed to doing, it could ssith* 
stand drouglu more successfully A rcprescntain. c of the 
cxpcfimcnnl station was jn attendance at this con- 
ference, and read a long report on the findings of the 
station When he finuhed, discussion was called for, 
and delegate after delegate haded the discovery with 
pride and elation Then a resolution was introduced 
calling on the assembly to carry tlie recommendation 
of the experimental station into immediate practice It 
was passed with unanimous and hearty accJaim 
As I was watching this conference, I could not help 
tlunVing of other meetings I had attended in villages 
at which, for purpose of increased land fertility, peas- 
ants were urged to introduce changes in their methods 
of work I recalled a meeting in the part of Russia 
where I was bom, at which the subject of rotation of 
crops was under discussion It was m the days before 
collectivization Clearly and concretely and with the 
help of slides, a visiting agronom was seeking to impress 
his audience widi the advantages of proper rotation of 
crops Tlie peasants listened wuh eagerness, but when 
called upon to express their opinion on the proposed 
changes they shook their heads and uttered only words 
of disapproval The best that they could say for the 
scheme was that it might work well in Amenca, Ger- 
many, or Denmark where farmcn might have more 
land and were nch enough to buy modem machines, 
fertilizers, and seeds But for them in far away Russia, 
in their parucular village, it was nsky to embark on 
experiments Supposing they failed — then what ? There 
was the question ofhay, for instance True enough, they 
never seeded their meadows and the hay they cut was 
rough and sour But it grew of itself They never had 



to tend it, and c\’cn in bad years they had some liay. 
Under the new system they would have to plough up 
their meadows and then keep on seeding ilicm, and 
they were too poor to buy the seed. Besides, suppose it 
didn’t grow 'well or was visited by drought — then 
what ? Ko, they could take no chances, and not a single 
peasant in the whole community would take the advice 
of the agronom — this in spite of the fact that the ancient 
three-field system of farming, whereby they used one 
field for spring crops, another for autumn crops, and 
allowed the third to lie fallow, was one of the out- 
standing curses of Russian agriculture. 

There were peasants, chiefly in the Ukraine, in the 
northern Caucasus, and in Siberia, who had copied 
methods of farming from neighbouring landlords. The 
German colonists likewise were superior farmers. That 
was why they were originally invited to come to Russia. 
These (krmers had acquired machinery and managed 
to wrest substantial yields from the land. They had 
choice livestock and knew how to lend it. But they were 
small in number, no more than four or five per cent 
of the whole peasant population. They were largely 
the so-called koalacks^ who later paid a tragic penalty 
for whatever success they had achieved in farming. The 
vast masses of Russian peasants had always feared 
, radical departure from established practice. They had 
memories of lean, and famine years, and they would not 
risk an innovation lest it result in failure and leave 
them desolate. 

In spite, therefore, of lectures, motion-pictures, 
promises of bountiful yields and ncher living, they pre- 
ferred to plod on in their own ancient way. They 
ploughed poorly, sowed poorly, harvested poorly. Few 
would ever break up the lumps of earth in their fields 
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ind prepare i proper sred bed Tljcjr care of lu estock 
>\as notoriously fault) In winter the) fed their ecus 
Utile or no grim, and consequent!) obtained little or 
no milk Ihcy housed livestock in windowlcss bams 
vshich, with some notable exceptions, they cleaned 
twice, or, at most, four times i )car TJic conditions 
under which the) produced milk were preposterously 
unsanitary Tlicy allowed pigs lo fend for ihcmsclvcs, 
and though this mctliod developed native breeds that 
were strong, alert, and combative, it did not produce 
much meat 

Viewed from any angle, it was obvious that Russian 
farming as practised for ages by the vast majonty of 
peasants nc^cd a drastic overhauling Collectivization 
provided a way of achieving it vMih dispatcli and waih 
out undue resistance from peasants They might object, 
prophesy fulurc, refuse properly to carry out orders, 
but the net result was alwa)*s some small gam, and if 
the results W'crc promising they never again would offer 
objections The conference which I was attending was 
eloquent testimony to the ease and speed with which 
reforms could be laundicd under a 5)’sicm of collcc 
tivizaUon where there was centralized control of the 
land If the peasants in thu district had held land in 
indmdual possession, each of them free to till it as he 
thought best, the introduction of such a comparatively 
Simple change as seeding sunHowers m autumn instead 
of in spring would have required years of strenuous 
campaigning and, even then, some peasants would 
have persisted in their old methods One has only to 
visit the sections m which German farmers live and 
observe the difference between crops and livestock on 
the German farms and on the peasant farms to assure 
oneself of the mexphcable stubbornness with which the 
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muzhik clings to his ancient ways of working the land. 
Very rarely does he follow the example of the Germans. 

In my judgment, 'collectivization has been a fine 
thing for Russian farming. It eliminates a multitude of 
cryirvg wastes which arc inherent in Russian individ- 
ualist landholding — wastes in seed, in labour, in human 
and^ animal energy. It wipes out at once the ancient 
and ruinous division of land into long and narrow strips 
with their adjacent weed-growing ridges. Under proper 
management it can, as in the case of the above-men- 
tioned district conference, at one stroke discard ancient 
methods of tillage. It can raise fertility of soil to a height 
unattainable under ordinary Russian conditions. 

Through the abolition of small landholding and 
the creation of large-scale farms, it makes possible the 
universal introduction of the best modem agricultural 
machines. It provides an easy method of weeding out 
scrub breeds of stock and their replacement \vith the 
best breeds obtainable. Above all it guarantees open- 
minded management which can readily apply anything 
new that science and experience advise. Merely as a 
method of farming, collectivization is economically as 
sound as the building of new schools, new factories, new 
homes. 

The Communists, of course, had powerful political 
motives in launching this movement at the time they 
did. They wanted to deal a death-blow to private 
enterprise in the village as they had done in the city. 
They had embarked on the Five Year Plan for the 
purpose of laying the groundwork of a new society in 
which private enterprise was to have no place, and here 
in the village and all over the country were twenty- 
seven million fanners holding thdr land and their 
stock and their implements in private possession, and 
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tlireatening to sharpen the conflict between vilhge and 
city and thus defeat one of the main purposes of the 
Revolution 

There was a further and more immediately pressing 
considcntjon which made the Communists impatient 
to spur on collcciiMzation In the years of 1926 ^nd 
1927 and 1928 they had engaged in nation-wide 
conflicts with peasants in their efibrts to obtain food 
for the cities and army Under a system of individualist 
farming the unruly peasant managed often to find a 
way of deccinng Government officials He would hide 
his gram and his stock as he had been doing, and leave 
the Government official empty handed Prohibiting 
the sale of gram and other products to private traders 
did not necessarily make him deliver these to the 
Government, especially as the Government could pay 
him little m go(^s 

And here they were with the Five Year Plan on their 
hands and with millions of new workers to be taken 
care of These workers had to be assured a good living, 
or those who had come from the village would run 
back home, and the industnal programme would suffer 
setbacks and perhaps collapse. Clearly they could 
afford to take no chances nor spend much energy on 
conflicts with peasants But collectivization once it 
was achieved and entrenched, oflered an easy way out 
of the dilemma It insured the Government a monopoly 
of agricultural produce When the peasants pooled their 
land and their implements and their work ammals, and 
did their work jointly, they could not easily deceive the 
Government officials There would be too many of 
them to carry out a conspiracy successfully Certainly 
it would be impossible for them to decavc the Govern- 
ment as successfully as when they exercised individual 
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control of their land Besides they would have to keep 
accounts of everything they produced, and such ac- 
counts they could neither hide nor falsify Best of all, 
Soviet officials and party workers and agronoms and 
party members of the collectives would be on watch 
and see that the Government was not cheated of its 
share of the produce 

And so collectivization was launched as the one sure 
method of pushing Russian agnculture out of anaent 
backwardness, and of laying out the path for the ulti- 
mate consummation of the social programme of the 
Revolution in the villages, and, best of all, of enabling 
the Government to obtain the food it needed so des- 
perately for Its fast growing armies of industrial 
workers 

But to the peasant it was a new thing, a bold, unheard 
of scheme of farming, contrary to all his ejqsenence and 
all his wishes He listened intently to explanations of 
advantages and promises collectivization held forth 
But he was slow to take action He would deliberate 
long and minutely before making a decision in so 
momentous a matter as a cliangc in life He would 
discuss It pro and con with wafe and neighbours He 
would wait until someone ckc had tned it in some other 
Milage and he could observe what had happened But 
the Communists were impaucnt Every day was 
precious The Five Year Plan had to be pushed Indus- 
tnahzation had to press on The Rc\olution had to 
march forward, and the Communists %\ould tolerate 
no obstruction from peasants And so when persuasion 
failed to lure the muzhtk into the new scheme of farming, 
pressure was applied witli a fierceness that roused the 
peasant rancour If he could not remain on his in- 
dividual allotment of land, neither would he of his own 
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volition aid the ne%v movement And so he struck 
back at the Soviets— he proceeded to sell implements 
and slaughter hvestock Cows, sheep, horses, pigs, 
goats, by hundreds of thousands were Wled Only after 
drastic ordinances were issued against the slaughter of 
livestock, and assurances were given the peasant that 
he need not join a collective if he did not tvish to, and 
that when he did he might keep his own cow and his 
own pig and his own chickens and cultivate his own 
garden, and that everything he turned over to the col- 
lective, whether it was ready cash or implements or 
livestock, would be regarded as an investment which 
would yield him a dividend — only then did the peasant 
stop the slaughter of his hvestock 
The more well to do peasants continued to resist 
the movement, and, to dispose of their opposition, the 
Soviets proceeded to liquidate them They dealt wth 
them as mercilessly as they had with the trader in the 
city Only those who visited Russian villages m those 
stormy days can apprcaate the human tragedy that 
hquidation brought in its tram Koolocks had their 
property unceremoniously taken from them, and were 
cast out of their homes on to some barren or swampy 
piece of land outside thar own, or in some other village, 
to wrest a hving from a m^ardly soil as best they could 
Or, with their families, they >vcrc packed into over- 
crowded freight cars, sometimes with scanty food 
supplies, and exiled to some northern region — to start 
life all over again on virgin land, in a lumber camp, 
or m some new construction project Russia trembled 
with the cncs and the curses of these bemghted folk 
But there was no abatement in the pumshment visited 
on them Tliey were m the way of the Rev’oluUon and 
they had to be swept aade at all costs and hazards 
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Of course one must remember the immense diffi- 
culties attendant on such a gprandiose scheme of land 
reforms as collectivization, ■whereby the individual 
farmers merge their landholdings, their implements, 
and their ammal power, and work the fields jointly, 
dividing the produce according to the amount and 
quaht)' of the work each performs There have not 
been enough competent oi^amzers to manage the new 
farms effiaently There have not been enough agn- 
cultural experts to guide the work properly I have seen 
collective farms build huge pi^enes with cement floors 
without Ules underneath , thereby causing high pneed 
sows, brought all the way from England, Germany, or 
Poland, to get chilled, develop pneumonia, and die I 
have seen them operating massive incubators and failing 
to obtain a decent return of hatchings, or, having ob- 
tained It, leaving the chickens to the mercy of bad 
feeding and bad housing and thus losing them m large 
numbers I have seen them sow Indian com with gram- 
dnlls, as they would oats or wheat, thereby making it 
impossible for the stalks to attain proper growth and 
to mature Endless are the blunders they have made • 
But these blunders arc not inherent in collectivization 
In ig30, the collectives were on the vmy to fnumph 
The crop was the best Russia had had since the Revo- 
lution The ^outh of the land was bubbling with hope 
Not only a new method of farming was sweeping the 
land, but a new way of living was coming into being 
Nurseries, schools, clubhouses, shock brigading — tlicse 
were bringing fun, adventure, hope Hardly a village 
one went to but ^-oung people and leaders could point 
with entliujiTsm to some visible gam already achieved 
Tlic word holhoz had become a s>mboJ of a new day 
and a new reward In the Press and in conversation 
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the ^\ord peasant tvas being used ^v^th less frequency 
The peasant v/as not a peasant any more, that is, not 
after he had joined a collective farm He was a kolhoznik 
— a new man with a new conviction and a new aim, 
driving vigorously on to a new destiny In the hotels 
and restaurants, they stopped writing the item “ peasant 
soup ” on the menu It was kolhozny soup now, and in 
proof of the success of the kolhoz, the chef in a peasant 
home in the Ukraine added to its ingredients so as to 
enhance the flavour and the quality of the dish 
At the Communist Congress m 1930, speaker after 
speaker pointed to collectivization as the signal achieve- 
ment of the Revolution — the one phase of the Five Year 
Plan that had already exceeded expectations Now at 
last the Government had solved the perplexing grain 
problem It had enough gram not only for home use 
but for export Yakovlev, the Commissary of Agn* 
culture, in a speech bristling with figures and boast- 
fulness, sought to prove that in district after district the 
peasant who had joined a collective farm reaped a 
richer monetary reward even in his first year than he 
ever had as an individualist farmer Here are Yakovlev’s 
own words “ We find that the income of the middle- 
peasant family m the collective exceeds that of last 
year, while that of the poor peasant exceeds the former 
income of the middle peasant ’* And again " What 
does It show ^ This — that the advantages of large scale 
farming already make it possible in the first spnng for 
the income of poor peasants m the collective farms to 
attain the level of former middle peasants, wlule the 
income of these nscs still higher ” 

On the strength of his figures and the general out- 
look of the movement, Yakovlev promised the Congress 
and the Russian people that at the end of the Five Year 
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Plan they would have, in spite of the prodigious 
slaughter of livestock, twice as much meat and milk 
m the country as there was at the beginning. All over 
the country the newspapers caught the spmt of the 
convention and pnnted columns of figures and names 
of peasants, showing that the advantages of collectivi- 
zation were already amply manifest in the increased 
incomes its members were enjoying In 1930, helped by 
the richest crop Russia had had since the Revolution, 
collectivization loomed as a most promising boon Had 
the Commumsts nurtured the movement with tact and 
understanding, and, above all, with appreciation of 
peasant needs and sympathy for irrepressible peasant 
longings, they might have weathered the hard year 
that followed without senous reverses But they did not 
They were bent on fulfilling an immediate task, and 
bothered httle with the effect on future development. 
Everything that happened dunng 1931-32 seemed to 
conspire to give the collective movement a shattenng 
jolt, and nowhere was it felt as keenly as m the Ukraine, 
There was also the war scare with Japan Russia could 
not take chances, so the Soviets began to mobilize 
themselves for the worst, which meant increasing the 
military food reserves of the country Then there was 
the bad weather which had ruined the crops in five 
grain regions There was the need of increasing the 
export of gram to obtain much-needed valuta with 
which to meet foreign obligations There was the fatal 
falsification of figures on acreage and yield, on the part 
of offiaals m the Ukraine, which caused the authonties 
in Moscow to impose heavier collections of gram than 
the crop warranted There was the surge of political 
zeal in die rank and file of Commumsts, who grew 
impatient with the slow advance of Socialism in the 
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Milages and decided to gt\cit a push Thc> proceeded 
to socialize livestock by compelling members of col- 
lectives to turn thars over to the community herds, 
despite the fact that in 1930 assurance had been given 
tlie peasants that the stock, which they kept for them- 
selves was exempt from socialization The peasants re- 
minded these over-zealous officials of this promise But 
the latter only pooh-poohed it In retaliation, the peas- 
ants proceeded once more to slaughter livestock 
Higher authonties then interceded and put an end to 
compulsory socialization, but that did not bnng back 
to life the cows and pigs and sheep that had been 
killed 

Local officials also interfered with the peasant’s right 
to sell lus produce m the open market Collectives, as 
such, were forbidden by national law to do so, but 
individuobsc peasants and memben of collectives who 
had a surplus to dispose of had been in the habit of 
taking it to the bazaars Now local officials began to 
confiscate produce taken to the market place and to 
fine thar earners 

To make matters worse, tlierc was also being en- 
forced the stem system of meat collections Let the 
reader recall the inadcnt of the old couple whose cow 
was taken in fulfilment of the meat collections and the 
resultant strike by the neighbours, who stopped raising 
cows Collections of vegetables, milk products, and 
fodder were bkewise heavy, and there were instances 
in which individualist peasants and collectives ran 
short of potatoes, beet, and cabbage for themselves, 
and fodder for their stock dunng the winter months 
Worst of all was the excessive collection of grain This 
was earned out in the Ukraine with especial vigour 
From the previous chapter the reader has learned that 
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peasants implored gram collectors to pause and con- 
adcr what they were doing, how they were with their 
own hands ruining the motement they were supposed 
to succour But soldiers of the most highly disciplined 
civihan force in the world— the Communist Party— 
wouldn’t he bothered They knew that peasants always 
waited, and they were ever conscious of party disciphne 
—of the fact that they must not fail in the achievement 
of the mission on wluch they were sent Even though 
their hves might be in danger, they could not afford 
to waver They knew the ivrath and scorn that would 
be levelled at them if they faltered or fumbled m their 
tasks 

And there was no time to lose The dates for the ful- 
filment of the grain collection \%erc set m advance, and 
It \NOuld be, so they imagined, a confession of defeat 
and \seakncss to pause an order to make investigations 
and lodge complaints with higher authon&es Every 
day counted So they steeled themselves against all 
appeals and all laments At times, of their own voli 
tion, they gathered more grain than their instrucUons 
called for They were brave and faithful and they 
wished to demonstrate their de\otion to their supenors 
b> proving that in spite of difficulUcs they could more 
than fulfil their programme They did not count the 
cost m consequences 

^Vhcn February, March, April came, the peasants 
in the Ukraine were short of food for themselves and 
thar stock. Gram was available m other regions m the 
north Caucasus, m the upper Volga, but instead of the 
party, or the Soviets or somebody, mobilizing trans 
portation and trade faahues to slup this grain to the 
distressed distncts, they left the collectives to shift for 
thcmsclv cs as best they could The lack of mobility 
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to cope with a critical condition is one of the %\oret 
\ features in Soviet organization. 

Later, when the full facts of the situation came to the 
surface, hundreds of these officials all over the Ukraine 
were dismissed, disciplined, tried, jailed, or expelled 
from the party. Recently in Dnepropetrovsk, in the 
Ukraine, three officials were shot for falsifying grain 
figures. 

But summary punishment of blundering officials 
brought little solace to the distressed peasant. He saw 
himself face to face with a ghastly situation, and so on 
his otvn initiative he started out in search of bread. 
Often he packed up his belongings and fled from the 
collectives. Thousands came to Moscow, because they 
knew that in Moscow there was an abundance of food. 
Young people rushed to the factories. They knew that 
In factories there was no shortage of food. The Ukraine, 
with its lovely lands and its lovely skies and its lovely 
white villages, vsas seized with panic and gloom. The 
mortality of livestock from starvation during this lime 
was enormous. I have never seen an accurate statement 
of the figures, but they must have constituted a sub- 
stantial percentage of all peasant stock. Pigs and horses 
were special victims of the famine. On one collective 
farm which I vdsited, 50 pigs had died ; on another, 
xo ; on still another, 100 ; on still another, 22 horses 
and 10 COW’S fell. Evcryv\hcrc the cause was the same 
—lack of fodder. Naturally enough, the peasants grew 
disheartened. Not only were ihe>’ made to gi\e to the 
Government quantities of grain which they nectled 
for themselves, hut when want overtook them the 
Government burcaucrac>' failed to hurry to ilidr aid. 
Tlicy h.ad to squirm out of their difficulties by their 
own cfTort, and they did. Tlicy found r>e and com in 



other parts of the country, and brought it home to their 
families and neighbours. But that did not abate their 
rancour. The Government finally rushed grain for 
seed, to make sure that the prescribed acreage would 
be planted in the spring, and often enough the peasant 
ate up all or a part of the seed. He had ceased to care 
about the future. He felt he had been imposed upon, 
and he lost interest in the collective farm. 

Again and again he indulged in sabotage. He delib- 
erately ploughed the land poorly, sowed thinly, disked 
badly. He had reached a point where he actually did 
not want a good crop, partly out of revenge and partly 
out of apathy. This, of course, was not universal even 
in the Ukraine, but it was widespread. In all my visits 
to Russia I never had seen such an abundance of weeds 
in the fields as there were in the summer of 1932. 
Sugar-beet in the Kiev area were literally submerged 
in weeds. 

“ In a number of places,*’ said Kaganovitch, in his 
speech to the village shock brigadiers in February 1933, 
“ we have many weeds. We are pulling them out and 
burning them. But why did they come up ? Because of 
poor tillage of the land.” 

At the same conference, Yakovlev, the Commissary 
of Agriculture, narrated his experiences on a collective 
farm, named PeremojketZt in the Odessa region in the 
Ukraine. Here, he s:ud, was as choice a farm as there 
was in that part of the country — rich soil, superb 
climate with g hectares of grain land alone per family. 
Yet in 1932 it failed to fulfil the grain obligation to 
the Government, even though the amount was reduced 
to onc-fourih ofwhat it had been the year before, and 
Rjany a family bad on band only scanty supplies of 
bread. Of its 153 horses, only 53 were left. The other 
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100 died of starvation Yakovlev hints that the man in 
charge of the horses, anold«amc gendarme, might hate*' 
deliberately starved them, though he admits that the 
only food available for the horses was straw and a little 
hay There were chaos, disorder, and thievery on this 
farm, and, with the exception of a few brave shock 
brigadiers, the peasants took no interest in the work 
and loafed on the job In other words, paralysis of the 
Will to work had brought this most fertile collective 
farm to rum 

Such a condition though not universal could not but 
have Its poUtical repercussions The recalatrant element 
on the collective farms had a new weapon in their hands 
Peasants who had always been opposed to collectivi- 
zation, but had gone into a collective to save themselves 
from exile and other punishments, had somethmg with 
which to stir up opposition, and they lost no time in 
doing so Some of them had worked themselves into 
positions of command as chairmen or managers of 
collecijvcs With disappointment in the affected areas 
widespread, among the bedmaks (poor peasants) as 
much and sometimes more than among the others, 
these oppositionuts had a ferule field in which to 
operate Hence the rising resistance in such sections as 
the north Caucasus, where the Cossacks, though sub- 
dued, never had been reconalcd to collectivization and 
to the abandonment of pmatc enterprise which the 
Revoluuon had imposed on them Hence the deporta- 
tion to the north of several Cossack settlements, more 
perhaps as a lesson to the remaining Cossack population 
than as punishment to the people in those sculcmcnts 

Clearly, collectisizaUon, in the Ukraine espcaalJj, 
needed immediate bolsfcnng In other parts of the 
countr>, complaints were also loud It could not be 
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othcnvise in the midst oT a shortage of manufactured 
goods and under a system of heavy grain collections 
and exorbitant meat collections To ease the tension 
the Soviets lifted the ban on kolhoz trading in the open 
market, allowing collectives to sell whatever surplus 
products they might have at the inflated pnees that 
prevailed in the bazaars Simultaneously they launched 
a vigorous campaign m industry to speed the manu- 
facture of consumption goods 

But that was not enough 1 have the feeling that the 
greatest failing of the Commurnst orgamzation, in spite 
of Its oneness of purpose and rigorous disciphne, is its 
callous insensitiveness to evils and errors at their in- 
ception Whether it is sheer bureaucracy or hardness, 
or preoccupation with so many weighty tasks, or all of 
these, the results are no less calamitous This was the 
case wth the slaughter of livestock in the winter of 
1929-30, with the policy of education, with the attitude 
toward the arts In every instance the evil of error had 
attained the proportions of a catastrophe before the 
official searchlight was turned on it and measures were 
rushed through to avert a breakdown For nearly a 
year the ferment in the Ukraine continued to brew 
before much was done to stop it Dunng the plenum 
of the Commurnst Party the whole country waited 
breathlessly for action, and nothing much happened 
It was not until the Communist Conference in January 
of 1933 decisive measures were rushed through to 
repair the damage that the collccu%es had suffered 
No\s the Communists are pushing these measures with 
all the energy and all the resources at their disposal 
They have abolished gram collections and substituted 
in their place a gram and produce tax They have 
turned all Communist lugh schools and academics into 
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agncultural schools and colleges so as to develop 
capable leaders They have further intensified the 
manufacture of consumption goods They have 
launched a campaign for army and factory units to 
raise evcr»incrcasing amounts of their own food in 
order to case up in the demands on the peasant They 
have expanded the netuork of tractor stations so as 
to embrace a larger area of land with modern machines 
There are nearly 3,000 such stations in the country 
They have poured a huge army of seasoned Com- 
mumsts into the villages to exterminate opposition and 
to aid m the rehabilitation of order, discipline, morale, 
and confidence It is as though they had mobihzcd the 
whole country, from the trade anions, Soviet factories, 
and party orgaruzation to the Pioneers, to heal up the 
wounds that mismanagement and mistreatment from 
above and from below have inflicted on the collectives, 
especially in the Ukraine and in the north Caucasus 
But what Moscow needs most is to develop a senst- 
tiveness to peasant needs and peasant complaints 
Clearly the Commissary of Agriculture has failed egrcgi- 
ously in this task. It has shown an incapacity to under- 
stand or to respond to mass sentiment of the peasantry 
Fighting koolacks wiU not revive the peasant’s morale 
Moscow has had enough experience with the muzhik 
to reahze that, when he thinks himself wronged, he 
strikes out with weapons which admimstrative pro 
cedure cannot counter When he is confused and dis- 
tressed, he sinks into apathy and lets things take care 
of themselves and he will not shuffle out of this apathy 
if one year he is told that he may keep a cow and a pig 
and c^ckens for himself, and the next, that he is a 
kootaek and counter revolutionary if he docs not turn 
his livestock over to the collective farm Nor will it 
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help him or the supply of foods for the country ^Vhe^, 
all his land gone, he does not obtmn enough fodder 
and grain from the collective for his own cow and pig. 
Local officials may be chiefly responsible for this par- 
ticular condition, but that is of no comfort to the peasant 
and of no aid to •agriculture. “ The peasant joined 
the collective farm,” said Kaganovitch in his speech in 
which he severely upbrsuded the whole Ukrainian 
' Commumst Party for its mistreatment of the Ukrainian 
peasantry in 1931, “ to obtain the advantages of large- 
seal'* farming, and if he docs not obtain them he will 
feel badly and ^vill seek improvement for himself 
elsewhere,” 

That is why the formation of the newly formed 
polUotdtly^ or political committees on the tractor stations 
which supply machines to the collectives, loom so 
important, Indeed transcend in importance any other 
measure the Soviets have as yet promulgated to lift 
the collectives out of their slump. They have been vested 
with extraordinary powers, and, if rightly used, they 
can retrieve the peasants’ morale. Of course they cannot 
hope to do so by administrative procedure. A purely 
military or dictatorial approach to the peasant and 
his burden of perplexities and grievances, svill not rouse 
enthusiasm, and is foredoomed to failure. One must 
assume that these political organs >vill fight ruthlessly 
political opposition. That is one reason for their exis- 
tence, but their chief task is to encourage the peasant 
to bring out of the land, wth the aid of science and the 
machine, all that it can yield, and this they can attain 
only through a sympathetic understanding of peasant 
complaints and the satisfaction of peasant needs, above 
all through a reassurance not in words but in acts of 
suitable immediate rewards for his labours. Vested 
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with power to make decisions ivithout recounc to 
higher authorities, they can also prevent local and 
central offiaals from perpetrating further blunders, and 
can clear the atmosphere of the uncertainp^ and con 
fusion which have permeated the collectives and con- 
tributed so much to the impairment of peasant morale. 
There is no task in the whole of Russia which demands 
so much tact, wisdom, and sympathy as the one that 
these pohtical committees are now facing 
Yet of one thing we may be assured as long as the 
Soviets endure there will be no return to individual 
farming I have the feeling that, even if the Soviets 
were to collapse, Russian agriculture would remain 
collectivitcd with control in the hands of the peasants 
instead of the Government The advantages of coIJcc- 
Uvizatvon as a method of farming art indisputable 
There arc even now scores of highly successful collec- 
tive farms m the black earth region and the Ukraine 
Collcctmzauon has mthm it the power to convert 
Russia from a backward to a progressive agricultural 
nation, as individual landholding with its inevitable 
small acreages never can The indiviaual farmer m 
Russia never can iiave land enough to vs arrant the 
purchase of binders, (metors, mammoth gram dnlb, 
disl. harrows, ha> Joadcra, and even potato-diggers, 
unless of couRc Russia swings back to a system of free 
sale ofland Tlicn the more powerful and the shrewder 
of the peasants would crowd tJic less energetic and 
less capable ones olT the land, and come into possession 
of large acreages, at least large enough to justify the 
investment m new machines But that would mean a 
return to landlordism and Co chronic and widespread 
landJcssness— die very condition that gave such violent 
impetus to tlie ov crtlirow of Uic old regime 
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The salvation of Russian agriculture lies in the appli- 
cation of science and the machine to the land, and under 
Russian conditions this is only possible under some 
form of co-operative farming. If collectivization were 
to lean more on peasant co-operation and less on 
Government control, particularly in the division of 
the crops, the shortages in meat and dairy products, 
would soon disappear. Meanwhile the whole of Russian 
industry — steel shops, tractor plants, chemical works, 
machine-building factories — has been attuned to large- 
scale fanning. Theoretically and practically, the army 
and the land have profited most from the advance of 
science and the machine which the first Five Year Plan 
has made possible, and the first Plan is only a beginning, 
in truth a first step in tlus advance. The machine and 
science, once they conquer a region, never abandon it, 
whether in city or viDage. They become a part of the 
very landscape and of the very elements which they 
have come to combat or succour. 

The whole of education, in the villages especially, 
has likewise been bent to collectivization more than to 
any other utilitarian purpose, and all of agricultural 
education has been shaped to fit into its all embracing 
mould. A glance at the figures on agricultural education 
in the old days and now will indicate what prodigious 
progress in this direction Russia had made since the 
Revolution. In 1915 there were 5 agricultural uni- 
verstties in the country with a student body of 3,300, 
16 agricultural Uchntcums or colleges with a student 
body of 1,600 ; and in 1932 there were 152 agricultural 
universities with a student body of 84,000, 967 tech-‘ 
maims with a student body of 207,800, and 321 agri- 
cultural rehfacs^ or workers* high schools, of which there 
were none^in the old days, with a student body of 
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ao7>ooo. The increase in experimental stations is es- 
pecially significant. Before the Revolution there were 
200 of them, and in 1932 the number, including all 
branches, had increased to 1,587 I 
Given proper management and fit recognition to the 
human element on the collectives, the movement can 
become the crowning achievement of the Soviets 



VII 

MORALITY 

W UEH THE SoMcts first swcpt into po^\cr in Russia 
the world was witness to a senes of inno\aiions which 
shocked Its ideas, its temper, and its taste I mean, of 
course, the world which had come to accept its otvn 
way of living as the one best suited to avihzcd society 
cveryivhere 

Not the least shocking of these innovations was the 
new morality which the Sotiets had proclaimed With 
one stroke of the pen they brushed aside taboos, usages, 
and latvs which had governed man’s sexual behaviour 
in the modem world They placed man, m his sex bfe, 
on his good behaviour m a manner which no other 
modem State would contemplate and no religion would 
countenance Excepting for the provision that an act 
of the individual must in no case do damage to the 
new society, m his sex life man was left to his own taste 
and judgment It may indeed be said that the Soviets 
allowed the pnnciplc of free love full sway By free 
love I do not mean what so many expectant visitors to 
Russia hope to find and soon discover does not exist 
— freedom of the male to satiate at will his erotic 
appetites Rather do I mean freedom of sexual selec- 
tion for man and woman on a basis of equality 
In deference to this freedom, mamage and divorce 
m Russia were stopped of external compulsions The 
ccnpiasis now is not on mamage but on mating A 
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man anti woman may hvc in a free union and for as 
long a period as they find satisfying Ncitlier 
opinion nor the Stale will oficr interference or 
approbation The very word adultery docs not ^ 
in the Russian legal code The only time the law st 
in to impose discipline on a person is in the cvenf 
so-called “ sex cxploiiauon **— or a violation by f 
sex of the wishes of the other Seduction constitutd 
major crime in the Russian code In the early l^aia 
the Revolution certain large cities were witness 
most atrocious kind of seduction— mass seduction^ 
group of youths, usually workers, overpowered vv 
alcohol, would capture a girl and violate her { 
vanably the oflenders were seized, put on trial, as sc 
as their deed became known On several occasions | 
Press and workers in mass meetings vehemently | 
nounced this form of what they called “ hooliganism 
and called on courts to impose on its perpetraion T 
highest penalty that the law prescribed Nor did sij 
demands go unheeded In one instance in Lenmgr 
eight youths, including several Young Communi 
charged with the mass seducUon of a girl were senten| 
to be shot, and after final appcab for commutation w| 
denied the sentence was executed The Soviets pun 
any forced sex relauonship, whatever the arcumstanj 
or the motives of the a^ressor | 

A man and woman who wish to give their un| 
official validity may visit a — marnage and divo 

bureau— and have it registered The procedure! 
simple and informal Witnesses arc never required] 
testify to anything There is no oath to subscribe tj 
oaths everywhere have been abolished — no prorruso 
make either by the man to the woman or the woman 
the man and no ceremony to consummate Registrati 
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does not of course bar a ceremony, not even a 
religious ceremony If a couple wish to be married in 
a church the law olTcrs no interference Usually friends 
of the betrothed solemnize the event by a dinner with 
ail the accessories, including songs and speeches 
Recently a young American couple in Moscow, 
Wishing to be married legally, went to one of the regis- 
tration bureaux They were invited to sit do\vn at a 
desk at which a young lady was presiding On Icarmng 
the purpose of the visit the young lady offered them 
for perusal a printed statement mounted on a piece of 
cardboard This statement was a repnnt of the Soviet 
laws pertaining to marriage There was Article 4 of 
the legal code which providfs that applicants must 
enter the marriage pact by mutual agreement, that 
they must be at least aghlccn years of age and have 
proper documents of identification Another provision 
in this Article forbids registry in marriage to a person 
already registered in. another bureau — that is registered 
and not divorced, and forbids the mamage of feeble 
minded and of close relations even step brother and 
step sister There was also a repnnt of Article 88 which 
stated that evasion of the above requirements may bring 
a penalty of one year m jail or i ,000 roubles fine, and 
of Article 150 which reminded applicants that infecting 
a mate with venereal disease is pumshable with one 
year in jail 

The registration clerk invanably offers the above 
statement for examination to all applicants for marnage 
and ne\er asks them to subsenbe to them m wnting 
She assumes that they arc willing to bear full respon 
sibihty for their actions In the case of the Americans 
she did not even bother to swk the interpreter whether 
or not he had translated the statement to his friends 
”9 



man and woman may Kvc in a free union and for as 
long a period as they find $atisr)dng. Neither public 
opinion nor the State will olTcr interference or dis- 
approbation. The very word adultery docs not exist 
in the Russian legal code. The only time the law steps 
in to impose discipline on a person is in the event of 
so-called ” sex exploitation or a violation by one 
SC.X of the wishes of the other. Seduction constitutes a 
major crime in the Russian code. Zn the early years of 
the Rcs’olution certain large cities were witness to a 
most atrocious kind of seduction — mass seduction. A 
group of youths, usually workers, overpowered with 
alcohol, would capture a girl and violate her. In- 
variably the ofienders were seized, put on trial, as soon 
as their deed became known. On several occasions the 
Press and workers in mass meetings vebemcnily de- 
nounced this form of what they called “ hooliganism " 
and called on courts to impose on its perpetrators the 
highest penalty that the law prescribed. Nor did such 
demands go unheeded. In one instance in Leningrad 
eight youths, including several Young Communists, 
charged with the mass seduction of a girl were sentenced 
to be shot, and after final appcab for commutation were 
denied the sentence was executed. The Soviets punish 
any forced sex reladonship, whatever the circiimstances 
or the motives of the aggressor. 

A man and woman who wish to give their union 
official validity may visit a zogs — marriage and divorce 
bureau — and have it registered. The procedure is 
simple and informal. Witnesses are never required to 
testify to anything. There is no oath to subscribe to — 
oaths everywhere have been abolished — no promise to 
make either by the man to the woman or the woman to 
the man, and no ceremony to consummate. Registration 
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does not of course bar a ceremony, not even a 
religious qcremony. If a couple wish to be married in 
a church the law offers no interference Usually friends 
of the betrothed solemnize the event by a dinner with 
all the accessories, including songs and speeches 
Recently a young American couple in Moscow, 
wishing to be married legally, went to one of the regis- 
tration bureaux They were invited to sit doivn at a 
desk at which a young lady was presiding On Icarmng 
the purpose of the visit the young lady oficred them 
for perusal a printed statement mounted on a piece of 
cardboard This statement was a repnnt of the Soviet 
laws pertaimng to marriage There was Article 4 of 
the legal code which provides that applicants must 
enter the marriage pact by mutual agreement, that 
they must be at least eighteen years of age and have 
proper documents of identification Another provision 
m this Article forbids registry m marriage to a person 
already registered m another bureau — that is registered 
and not divorced, and forbids the marriage of feeble- 
tnindcd and of close relations even step brother and 
step sister There was also a repnnt of Article 88 which 
stated that evasion of the above reqmrcments may bnng 
a penalty of one year in jail or 1,000 roubles fine, and 
of Article 150 which reminded applicants that infecting 
a male with venereal disease » pumshable with one 
year m jail 

The registration clerk mvanably offers the above 
statement for examination to all applicants for marriage 
and never asks them to subsenbe to them in writing 
She assumes that they are willing to bear full respon- 
sibility for their actions In the case of the Amencans 
she did not even bother to ask the interpreter whether 
or not he had translated the statement to his fhends 
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Divorce, however, is always granted to people who 
ask for it. Now and then I have encountered instances 
in villages where Soviet officials advise an applicant, 
whether a man or a woman, to wait ten days, in the 
hope that the excitement or grievance would wear off 
and they would continue living together. Such Soviet 
officials act wholly on their own account. The la^v 
makes no provision for such procedure or any delay 
in the granting of divorce. Either the husband or the 
wife, with or without each other’s consent, may secure 
it merely on application. They need no lawyer, no 
wtnesses, no cause for the action. The questions which 
they have to answer to the clerk of the bureau differ 
but little from those asked on application for marriage. 
These relate to age, nationality, occupation, social 
oripn, place at which marriage was registered, children, 
and if any agreement had been reached between hus- 
band and wife as to their disposition and support. 
The cause of the divorce is never included in the ques- 
tionnaire. If a man or a woman who has obtained a 
divorce has not the desire or the courage to inform the 
former mate of the action, the clerk on request will send 
him or her a printed postal card conveying briefly and 
succinctly the necessary information. 

The law does not interfere with tlic right of an in- 
dividual to obtain a divorce. It docs, however, step in to 
settle disputes over the disposition of property and the 
protection of the weaker party, especially of children. 

If a divorced woman is unable to support henclf be- 
cause of illness, she commands one third of her hus- 
band’s earnings as long as she is ill or until a year after 
her divorce. If the divorced husband is incapacitated 
for labour he may command one third of his former 
wife's salary and likewise for no more than a year. 
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Under the Russian law, cipcclMlj now with ihc Gov- 
ernment in viriuil control of all economic life, it is 
impossible to dodge the p‘i>mcnt of alimony If the 
mciividual fails to meet it oflnsown accord the Govern- 
ment will lUich his wages or salary for the amount 
necessary and send it to the person who is supposed to 
receive it 

The law IS especially vigilant in enforcing the pay- 
ment of alimony for the support of children Inv anably 
the mother is awarded their custody Tlic Russian 
courts hold that no father, however kindly and devoted, 
can ofler children the care that they need as amply as 
can a mother Only when the father can prove Uiai the 
mother is a drunkard or a moral reprobate is he allowed 
the custody of a child Divorced Communists have 
again and again souglit to obtain control of children by 
the plea that they arc more competent than tlicir former 
avives to give them the proper pohucal upbnnging In- 
variably the courts have refused to heed such a plea 
A woman judge in one of the courts m Moscow told 
me of the ease of i close fnend of hers, a Communist 
of parts, who sought to %vin the aw ard of the children 
through such a plea He argued that his wife was of 
a bourgeois origin and lived in a arclc in which not 
Soviet but bourgeois ideas and sentiments prevailed, 
and on that account there was danger of the children 
growing up m a spint of hostility to the Revolution 
She knew, this judge conunued, that her friend was 
speaking the truth and yet she declined to grant his 
peution He was so heart broken over the verdict that 
he almost became her enemy and appealed to a higher 
court But the higher court upheld the original de- 
cision In disgust and despair the man left Moscow 
for a long vacation 
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Wthout the least delay she proceeded to her task She 
asked both bnde and grwwn a number of simple quM* 
tions — their name, their age, their social condition, 
whether or not they had ever been mamed or divorced 
or had any children, their nationality, their occupation, 
and whether or not the bnde wished to bear her own or 
her husband’s name She wrote down the answers in 
her book, put a stamp on her guesltonnatre, and pro- 
nounced the applicants mamed The charge was one 
dollar in Amencan money 
The groom was so overcome with surpnse at the 
swiftness with which this important event in his life 
had been consummated that mjest more than in sober 
thought he asked the young lady if divorce could be as 
quickly negotiated ? 

“ Indeed it can,” replied the young lady “ I can 
divorce you nght now, but I do not advise it— divorce 
IS bad ” And in the same breath, as if to give emphasis 
to her admomtion, she asked the Americans if, before 
leaving the bureau, they would care to hold a consul- 
tation with a physician ’ 

A physician’ This was something new Even the 
interpreter who had spent much time in Moscow had 
never heard of the presence of a physician in a zags 
On inquiry the young lady explained that the zogs of 
which she had charge happened to be the model one 
in Moscow, and the presence of a physician was a new 
feature in its service to the community Only a few of 
the registration bureaux m Moscow, she continued, 
had adopted this feature, but in time, when finances 
permitted and there were enough physicians in the 
country, every regular Zflgs would have a physician 
on duty In this bureau applicants for mamage as well 
as for divorce are advised to consult the physiaan 
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Divorce, however, is always granted to people who 
ash for u Now and then I have encountered instances 
in Villages where Soviet ofliaals advise an applicant, 
whether a man or a woman, to wait ten days, in the 
hope that the exatement or gnevance would wear off 
and they would continue living together Such Soviet 
officials act wholly on their own account The law 
mates no provision for such procedure or any delay 
in the granting of divorce Either the husband or the 
wife, with or without each other’s consent, may secure 
It merely on application They need no lawyer, no 
witnesses, no cause for the action The questions which 
they have to answer to the clerk of the bureau differ 
but little from those asked on application for marriage 
These relate to age, nationality, occupation, social 
origin, place at which marriage was registered, children, 
and if any agreement had been reached between hus> 
band and wife as to their duposition and support 
The cause of the divorce is never included in the ques^ 
ticnnaire If a man or a woman who has obtained a 
divorce has not the desire or the courage to inform the 
former mate of the action, ihe elerJe on request ivill send 
him or her a printed postal card conveying briefly and 
succinctly the necessary information 

The law does not interfere with the right of an in- 
dividual to obtain a divorce It docs, however, step in to 
settle disputes over the disposition of property and the 
protection of the weaker party, especially of children 
If a divorced woman is unable to support herself be- 
cause of illness, she commands one third of her hus 
band s earmngs as long as she is lU or until a year after 
her divorce If the divorced husband is incapacitated 
for labour he may command one third of his former 
wife s salary and likewise for no more than a year 



Under the Russian law, espcdaBy now with the Gov- 
ernment in virtual control of all economic life, it is 
impossible to dodge the payment of alimony. If the 
individual fails to meet it of his own accord the Govern- 
ment will attach his wages or salary for the amount 
necessary and send It to the person who k supposed to 
receive it. 

The law is especially vigilant in enforcing the pay- 
ment of alimony for the support of children. Invariably 
the moihcT is awarded th^r custody* The Russian 
courts hold that no father, however Icindly and devoted, 
can offer children the care that they need as amply as 
can a mother. Only when the father can prove that the 
mother is a drunkard or a moral reprobate is he allowed 
the custody of a child. Divorced Communists have 
again and again sought to obtain control of children by 
the plea that they are more competent than their former 
wives to give them the proper political upbringing. In- 
variably the courts have refused to heed such a plea. 

A woman judge in one of the courts in Moscow told 
me of the case of a close friend of hers, a Communist 
of parts, who sought to win the award of the children 
through such a plea. He argued that his wife was of 
a bourgeois origin and lived in a circle in which not 
Soviet but bourgeois ideas and sentiments prevailed, 
and on that account there was danger of the children 
growing up in a spirit of hostility to the Revolution. 
She knew, tWs judge conUnued, that her friend was 
speaWng the truth and yet she declined to grant his 
pciiiion. He was so heart-broken over the verdict that 
he almost became her enemy and appealed to a higher 
court. But higher court upheld the original de- 
cuiou. In disgust and despair the man left Moscow 
foralong\acaiion. 
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Clara Zctkin in which he denounced laxity and 

as besUal and detrimenhd to the .ndm^ual ^ 
“Ld '*0^*0 orgies subsided. Now they are.<fen' 

snJak of it and the Press never even alludes to ih 
m^n Russ ans read the novels of that day th^ pause 
'«al themselves if the conditions “ 

actually exist or were within the realm of probabihty. 

Not that no incidents of laxity occur now., They do, 
but rarely to a degree which makes them a conspicuous 
meial phLomenol When sexual conduct m any group 
becomB lax, either the Press starts a crusade against it 
orre group with which the guilty personages are 
"sedated takes the matter in hand-issues a sha^ 
“primand or institutes a social trial or in some other 
manner brings pressure to halt misconduct. ^ 

I came once to a collective farm that had just wit- 
nessed a social trial of such a nature. The peasants sUll 
talked of nothing else, for it was something new and 
memorable and diverdng. A young couple from some 
far-away village had come there the spnng previous 
and applied for membetship. Their documents showed 
them m be of the proper social ongin, that is ns “rang 
from families that bad not had the stigma of e.x- 
ploiters ■■ fixed on them, and they were gladly ndmitted. 
The man was in his late twenties, and after a stay of 
three weeks on the farm he divorced his wife and 
married a milkmaid, and shortly afteiwards he WB 
found in a hay-loft with the wife of another member ot 
the farm. The Communist group immediately decideQ 



dramatically presented not Ify bTSe 
-the farm but before ^ t ^ ^ rnembers of 
country-side. The trial lastcd^nto Sr 
and when it was o\er the man w.^ '"°™ns lionrs, 
collectite farm and giv4™2 T 
avhich to effect his departure' Thr^''^™'' ''' 

affect his w-iTc. She w-as riven 'the w "“t 

and so exasperated was^e with h™il'®v *° ''“ain. 
imsbehaviour that she dhorccd^m" 
the colleedse farm. The pressure of on 

against promiscuity is eser prestS, 4,’’"“''^ °P!nian 
instances when men who E 
rnamage or affair to affair were^bw4"l to 

the charge of seduction. ™“Sht to court on 

The one insdtuUon where one would . 

amamfestanonofabuseofUberty^ZM 

and though tn soaal origin and in MhUeal ' 
s uden. of tthday bean hardly 

student ofyesterday. he is net e4hdi^“'® ‘'>a 

apated Md the most adtenturous „rson 
Bendes. tn uniserdues the sexes ndarirm® 
and more inumately than anjwhere L 
women not only eat in the sLnr^- • and 

study in the same classes, but Use in and 

tones, though in separate rooms. ThJ^^ ha!”' 
tors, no Aaperons, no bouseheepetT n^ 

Frmly and at all hours of day or m e^;„ c 
and forti ,0 each other’s rooms, stuT^riiS' 
blael. bread and sausage, go on wait' fo fte th^ 
to parues, to meeungs. And set the w.’™ •'^“'te, 
tarprisingly free from^.ex ^nie.'srd'S'^- 
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opposite sexes form close friendships, fall in love, mate 
and sometimes marry, and live in about the same man- 
ner as do people in the outside. Student sentiment 
frowns not on friendship or love or sex association but 
on a light-hearted attitude toward sex or on casual 

• relationships. If a couple decide to unite, whether in 

* registered marriage or in a free union, tlicir fellow 
students \viU congratulate them, perhaps arrange a 
little supper, and, what is even more important, ^vill 
rearrange themselves in their rooms so as to offer 
the bridal couple a room to themselves. If a child is 
bom to them there may be another celebration of 
their fellow-students. But the life of the father and 
mother flows on as before. The woman leaves the 
child in the university nursery and continues her 
studies. If, on the other hand, the woman on first 
learning of her pregnancy wishes to have an abortion, 
she may go to a clinic and have it performed, though 

, the tendency nowadays is to dissuade women from 
such operations. 

In like manner if a girl student should give birth to 
a child as a result of a casual relationship, whether wth 
a fellow-student or someone on the outside, her stand- 
ing is not impaired. Neither students nor faculty will 
reprimand her. In their estimation she has committed 
no moral wrong. Besides, they will regard it as her 
personal affair. She too will leave the child in the nur- 
sery during the day and continue her studies as though 
hoihing unusual had happened. Of course the father 
of the child, whether a student or not, will have to 
shoulder his share of the responsibility in supporting 
it, and if he be a student and has not the reputation 
for bring irresponsible in fais sex life, he too will suffer 
no opprobrium. Only when a student, a man or a 
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woman, is found to be making a practice of casual sex 
relaUonships will the student body seek to discipline 
him, for students, hke party leaders, regard promis- 
cuity as a vice and never so much as now In fact the 
Five Year Plan, with all the distresses it has brought 
in Its wake, has effected a balance and stability in 
emouonal relationships which make the new morality' 
with all Its freedom and lack of convention seem like an 
old and entrenched instituUon 


Certainly visitors to Russia are impressed with the 
absence of sex suggesUveness or sex sbmulation in the 
outward appearance of things At a parade of physical 
culture enthusiasts thousands of men will march with 
no more attire than a pair of trunks and thousands of 
women will march beside them with no other earh 
than a scanty bathing suit They will parade through 
the mam avenues and the Red Square with no sense 
of cmbatiassment or impropriety and yet no manifes! 
tauon of erotic excitement Along the hanks of anv 
nver on a bnght day in summer one can see thousand 
of rnen and women basking in the sun mth no clothl 
t all or in scanty bathing suits— which incidentallv 
are always required at the official bathing oavil.n^ 
All over the country in summer are groups and crowd 
of men and women out on long walks in scanty cloth 
und again without the slightest consciousnet 
propnety At parties of young people in 
any other city, if festiyiues last d«p mto thfmlT " 
If guests who hve far away cannot eonvenS 
home, they will spend the night with their hmT si 
■ng on benches, tables, floor, men and women uH if' 
side, and again without a trace of selfco^l " 

On trains, whether in the open hard coafr 
clmed sleeping-ear 



likewise travel together by day and by night All over 
the country, at work or at play, tlie sexes mingle with 
one another more freely than in any land in the world 
Nowhere in tlie motion pictures does sex serve as a 
subject of excitement Nor docs it m the theatre or the 
ballet True enough m two of the leading hotels in 
Moscow, where cluefly foreigners stop, there are 
American bars with comely and well dressed hostesses 
who are ready to wait on customers, dance with tlicm, 
eat and dnnk with them But their presence is a con 
cession to foreigners If they arc known to trade with 
their sex they are discharged And there arc many 
Communists in the city who grumble fiercely against 
this concession to bourgeois commercialism They 
think It worse than loathsome But nowhere else m the 
country, not in a single resort where Russians get to 
gether, is there commercial exploitation of sex I can 
no more conceive of a Russian cabaret featuring nude 
posturings as a means of enacing customers than I can 
of a Communist in good standing offering a contnbu 
tion to a church Either is regarded as a deadly sm 
Russian morahty is a striking mixture or balance 
between liberty and discipline, personal enjoyment and 
soaal responsibility, utter frankness and utter dis d^ m 
of abuses 



VIII 

PB.OST1TUTION 


Some ten years ago, on my first visit to Russia 
after the Revolution, I happened to be sauntenng 
along the bazaar of a large city in the south Of a 
sudden I saw people leaving their wagons and carts 
and running down a near-by street I followed them 
and came in sight of an extraordinary procession 
About two hundred women, surrounded by police, 
were marching down the avenue, and they were among 
the best dressed women I liad seen in the town 
They wore good shoes and stockings and well-made 
clothes, some of bright coloured silks, and, even more 
surprising, some of them actually wore hats and had 
make up on their faces 

Someone in the crowd of onlookers ventured the 
suggestion that they might be members of the old 
bourgeoisie who had been rounded up in some anti- 
Soviet conspiracy and were being taken to the tram to 
be sent north into exile But an inquiry addressed to 
one of the policemen eliated the information that they 
were prostitutes 

Prostitutes — and the best dressed women in the com- 
mumty ’ It seemed an anomaly and yet it wasn’t — not 
when one considered their past Some of them doubt- 
less bad been inmates of brothels m the old days, or 
mistresses of nch men In the wreck of the Revolution 
they had managed to salvage at least parts of their 
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%vardrobe3 Others, novices in the profession, had come 
from the well-to do classes ruined by the Revolution 
They had been left without money, wthout property, 
without incomes , m many eases even \vithout homes, 
their fathers or mothers, or often both, exiled, jailed, 
or dead What was worse they never had done any 
svork They never had been taught to ^vork and had 
no chance of learning it now Even if they had, there 
was no work for them In those days of stress and chaos, 
with the wounds of the civil war unhealed, work was 
scarce and the Government, unless it needed their ser- 
vices, bluntly refused to give any of it to members of 
the former bourgeoisie And so to earn a living many 
women who had formerly lived in idleness and luxury 
now took to practising the roost ancient profession in 
the world 

That was the situation not only in this town but aU 
over the country Prostitutes everywhere came from the 
same groups and they were everywhere m evidence In 
Moscow, m Lcmngrad, in Kiev, m Kazan, m Odessa, 
no sooner would dusk descend than, like creatures who 
came to life in the dark, they would troop down the 
streets and swarm into restaurants, wine Cellars hos- 
telnes, sometimes even bath houses, and openly solicit 
patronage Even m Siberia, m city after city, all the 
way from the Urals to the Chinese border, they were 
a conspicuous part of the social scene And always they 
were among the best dressed >vomen m the commumty 
Yet now, ten years later, with the completion of the 
first Five Year Plan, no country in Europe is %o free from 
prostitutes as Russia Indeed, one has to hunt with a 
searchlight to find a survival of prostitution The Five 
Year Plan has failed to bnng to the Russian people the 
higher standard of Uvmg it promised them In fact it 
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has chipped it down to a level lower than at the hegin- 
ning of the Man. Certainly the shortage of meats, eggs, 
butter, cheese, and sugar has not been so acute in ten 
years. But it has rooted up prostitution. Though stray 
remnants still linger here and there they are always 
under cover. 

This achievement is more noteworthy when one re- 
members how sodden with prostitution Russia was in 
the old days. The law not only recognized but pam- 
pered it. In one of the museums in Moscow, in a glass 
case, is a collection of yellow booklets which tell a stir- 
ring tale. These are the so-called “ yellow tickets ” 
which the police under the Czar issued to inmates of 
brothels. They were a badge of trade and of privilege. 
Jc>vish girls, for example, who had no residence rights 
in cities outside of the pale, immediately won these 
rights if they acquired ydlow tickets. They could not, 
of CQune, hold these tickets without fulfilling the 
function that was required of them. The moment they 
ceased to be prostitutes thrir special privileges were 
revoked and they had to return to the pale. 

There wasn’t a town in Russia which did not boast 
of its coterie of brothels. Only the villages were free 
from the scourge. Peasants, unless they lived close to 
a city and became inoculated with city ideas, for the 
most part never had even heard of the existence of such 
institutions. But in cities they flourished. They were 
under the immediate control of the police, and medical 
officers made periodic examination of their inmates. 

No sooner was the old Government overthrotN-n and 
the Soricts in power than a decree svas issued outlaw- 
ing brothels and all other forms of commcrdal vice. 
Keepers of brotlids who failed to comply with the 
decree were hailed before a court, tried, and given 
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severe sentences. I remember the trial in a Moscow 
court of a man and his wife who svcrc accused of mov- 
ing a brothel to a near-by suburb. The prosecuting 
attorney, in fierce denunciation of them, demanded 
*' the lughest measure of social defence,” wliich is 
death by shooting. 

The new code of morals which the Soviets promul- 
gated also struck a heavy blow at prostitution, for 
through it sc.x was freed from historic taboos and 
disciplines. Marriage became easy and simple and so 
did divorce, and divorced people in Russia always 
rc-mairy, sometimes one another. 

This, of course, cut deep into tlic patronage of pro- 
stitution. And so did the new fashion of early marri- 
ages which in the city was also a result of the Revolu- 
tion. Young people no longer had reason to postpone 
marriage. They ceased to bother about acquiring a 
competence. It wasn’t the thing to do, it was difficult 
of achievement, and besides, one never knew when 
under what pretext the Government would step in 
and seize it. It is significant that the two social groups 
which comprised the chief patronage of the organized 
prostitution in the old days, soldiers and university 
stud.ent s, became under the n ew order its bitterest foes. 

But at first prosiituUon persi^ed^evcn**a^rter~'{K'c 
brothels sverc closed. And ^ough the demand had 
fallen the supply continued to swell. It could not be 
otherwise as long as there were thousands of women 
without jobs, without income and with no other way 
of gaining a livelihood. The police would raid the 
restaurants and other places where they might as- 
semble, or pick them off the streets and haul them to 
headquarters. But they didn’t know what next to do 
with them. Nobody did. So the women would be held 


source of fresh recruits to prostitution. For women who 
had never practised It, a position in a factory or in an 
office was more lucrative. Likess^se It %vas easier to find 
a good room to live in and to obtain a permit to trade 
in Government stores where things could be purchased 
at the lowest prices in the country’. 

But there were still the confirmed prostitutes who 
would not abandon their profession. It had become 
too strong a habit with them. Their time was their 
own ; they could sleep late, and they had no discipline 
of any Wnd to endure. Besides, there was always the 
chance that they might meet a foreigner and obtain 
from him a precious gift of stockings, cosmetics, or 
European clothes. To eliminate these prostitutes was 
the big problem. In hfoscow alone there were in ipaS 
over five thousand of them. To deal \viih them the 
Government had established special institutions known 
as prophylactoriums. But it wasn’t until the coming of 
the Five Year Plan and tlic surge of energy and action 
it whipped up that these prophylactoriums became 
firmly and beneficently established. Now they are 
among the most remarkable institutions in Russia. 

On one of the side streets in Moscow is a long three- 
story house built of solid brick, with large windows and 
a spacious yard. In the old days it was the home of an 
ancient and wealthy Muscovite merchant who had a 
large family and many servants and who was noted for 
his lavish dinners and parties. Like other privately 
owned houses in the cities all over Russia, this one was 
taken over by the Soviets. 

As you go into this house now you are greeted by a 
man who offers to check your coat, hat, rubbers, 
umbrella, and any packages you may be carrying. In 
fact he will not let you proceed unless you first check 



your outer wraps. This gives you the feeling that the 
place has a dignity all its own, like a theatre, an opera ^ 
house, a club house, where no one is allowed to enter 
the rooms or auditorium without first leaving hat and 
overcoat in the check-room. A place of no small con- 
sequence then. 

This feeling hdghtens as you mount the spacious, 
freshly painted stairway and enter the office. A siz- 
able bffice it is, with a mahogany desk, soft chairs, 
elaborately framed pictures on the wall, all no doubt 
relics of the old days when the merchant lived in the 
house. A young man of about thirty is at the desk. His 
appearance is so different from that of the usual Soviet 
offidal that you almost gasp in astonishment. He is 
clean shaven. He wears, not the usual Russian blouse 
or worker’s jacket whidi so many leaders, including 
Stalin, love to affect, but a modern suit of clothes, com- 
plete with collar and tic, and, what is even more 
astonishing, spats \ He is well-mannered, polite, soft- 
spoken, and obviously well educated. 

Communist though he is, he deems it essential to keep 
up as presentable an appearance as the scanty supplies 
in Moscow haberdashery shops permit. Perhaps he does 
it for the sake of the digruty of his position, perhaps 
only because of personal taste, or perhaps because the 
organization over which he presides ministers to hun- 
dreds of women, for this institution i$ a prophylac- 
torium and it occupies the whole house and all the 
grounds. On fint sight this man seems too young to 
have charge of an institution which guides the destinies 
of so many maladjusted women. But then you remem- 
ber that in Russia it is youth that runs the national 
show. Youth dominates and governs the country. 

This young man will gladly show you through the 
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building, and it is worth sedng, for it is unlike so many 
of the houses in Moscow in that there are no cracks in 
the ceiling, no spots on the walls, no peeling paint and 
no holes in the floors. It is well kept. As you pass 
through room after room you observe that beds, furni- 
ture, windows, walls, floor, are bright and clean. If it 
is daytime nearly all of the four hundred girls who live 
there arc off to work, but a few linger about, sewing, 
reading books, \sTiting letters. They arc well dressed. 
Tliey make no objection if you stop and watch them 
work or talk to them. Tlicy arc glad to engage in con- 
versation. Some of them, in true Russian fashion, do 
not hesitate to speak of ihdr old life and of their hopes 
and plans for the future. 

The proph>lactorium Is in reality a house of deten- 
tion. liie inmates arc brought there by the police or 
by some social agency and they have to stay there. Yet 
nowhere in the building or in the processes of adminis- 
tration is there evidence of rigour, compuliion, or dis- 
comfort. Nowhere arc there heavy locks or bars. No- 
where is there a guard — armed or unarmed. The place 
looks more like a university dormitory than a house of 
detention. 

In the basement there is a restaurant which is one 
of the best in Moscow. In spite of shortages of animal 
products in the city and all over the country, this 
restaurant serves meat three times a week. Cercab and 
sugar also arc never lacking, and occasionally it even 
serves milk. Knowing the general shortage of food in 
Moscow, you ask the director how he manages to pro- 
vide such fine meals for the girls. In reply he smiles and 
says : “ It takes a little extra time and effort, but I get 
what I want.” You realize that he must spend more 
than just a little time and efibrt to obtain the foods he 



needs The prophylaclonum must offer its inmates a 
superior living in food and lodging or it would fail in 
Its purpose, he explains 

When a girl first reaches the institution she is given 
a painstaking medical examination If she is infected 
with disease, as she usually is, the physician maps out 
a course of treatment for her If her condition requires 
isolauon, she is isolated If she needs rest, she rests 
Whatever the physician prescribes is law, and there 
are trained nurses about to help the girls observe this 
law 

But medical treatment is only a beginning in the 
girl’s process of redemption The most important 
factor in her treatment is work As soon as her physical 
condition permits she is assigned some occupation for 
which she is especially suited and put to work at it 
The prophylactonum maintains its own sewing shops 
and knitting mills In these shops there is nothing to 
remind a girl that she is an inmate of an institution 
She is treated like any factory employee She works from 
SIX to eight hours a day, depending on her age and 
physical condition, and under strict observance of 
trade union regulations as to hygiene, wages, social 
insurance, and vacations 

The director, in describing his policy, emphasizes 
this particular feature in all the ministrations of the 
prophylactonum From the first day the girl comes to 
the place she is made to feel that she is a person of 
worth and responsibility, capable of taking care of 
herself and of making her contribution to the life and 
welfare of the Soviet community Never is she patron- 
ized or piued Never is she made to feel that she needs 
to be reformed or that she is an object of chanty or 
benevolence ’ 



In point of fact she w not an object of clnnty Unless 
she IS loo ill to ^^ork she becomes self supporting from 
the day she enters the institution She is paid for tier 
work as is any other woman who works in a shop 
She cams, on the average, sesenty fi\c roubles a 
month, of which she pap forty to the prophylactonum 
for board, room, medical treatment, and ilie other 
comforts that she enjop The balance she may dispose 
of as she pleases She may saac it, buy clothes, spend it 
for tickets to the theatre, the moMCs, the circus, or 
send It home to her mother or some other relative in 
need No one has a ri^ht to tell her what to do with 
her surplus earnings 

Since the prophylactonum makes much of play, 
social life, and hobbies, “ cultural interests '* as the 
Soviets term them, a girl during her stay there is en- 
couraged to play games, read, or cultivate some par- 
ticular talent in her leuure hours Docs she wish to 
learn to play the guitar or the balalaika? Has she 
ambition to become a writer, an actress > Docs she 
want to learn to dance, paint, design clothes ’ Classes m 
all of these subjects arc provided Is she interested m 
following a political career, in making a place for 
herself m a Soviet, a trade union, a coliccuve farm? 
There are lectures and books and group studies in all 
of these subjects Always the girl is made to feel that 
the great world of Russia — within the linruis, of course, 
of the Soviet dictatorship— offers her the chance to 
rfealize whatever ambition she may chensh, that it 
places her on a basis of equality with other women and 
with men that it stands ready to help her achieve a 
successful life, forgetting the past 

In some respects these former social oiitcast| find 
themselves more favoured than other women Even 
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daughters of the former bourgeoisie, whom the Revolu- 
tion has disgraced and suppressed, unless they show 
open hostility to the Soviet, find the doors of advance- 
ment and promotion open to them 

Throughout her stay m the prophylactonum there 
are few donUs that a girl has to observe, and she herself 
sponsors and modifies these as need arises There arc 
no guards to watch her, no housekeepers to discipline 
her, no officials except the director and the nurses and 
physicians who are there to minister to her She is 
there on her honour and on her good behaviour If 
she becomes unruly or annoying, her room mates 
take her to task precisely as do students in a umversity 
dorrmtory But she is never made to feel soaally 
infcnor, whatever her behaviour may be If there are 
any celebcauons in the city which she wishes to attend, 
she IS free to do so If there is a parade, as on the first 
of May or on the anniversary of the Revolution, and 
she wishes to jom in the procession, she may The one 
requirement she must fulfil is at least one year’s 
residence in the institution and as much longer as the 
director may deem necessary For in any shorter period 
It would be most difficult to acclimate her to the new 
conditions of living and prepare her for a normal life 
aflenvards If she escapes, which happens seldom, the 
police invariably bring her back 

On the completion of her course of trairung — it is 
always “ training ” and never ** service ” or " sen- 
tence ’ — the prophylactonum finds an outside position 
for her, but she docs not leave until arrangements have 
been made not only for work, but for good living 
quarters as well Afier her discharge from the prophy- 
lactonum there is nothmg to remind her of the past 
She has no ydlow ucLet to hide, to destroy, or to 
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forget. Tljc documents which she carries with her 
bear no rcrcrcncc to her former life. Her record re- 
mains only on the books of the institution, where no 
one except police officLils h.as .access to them, and 
then only if for some reason it becomes necessary to 
make an investigation of her past. 

In her new work and play associations she is treated 
by everyone as an equal and is judged on the basis of 
achievement and character. Nobody even knou'S her 
past unless she herself discloses it. Anyone who dis- 
covered It and Ined to taunt her w/th it should be 
severely condemned and punished. She is encouraged 
to join the trade union, which in Russia Is a signal 
social honour and carries with it no small amount of 
prestige and privilege. She is even invited to join that 
most exclusive of all Russian societies, the Communist 
Party. Often she joins both. Twelve per cent of the 
graduates of the Moscow prophylactoriums have risen 
to membership In the party, some of them to positions 
of eminence. In new surroundings these former pros- 
titutes rapidly revert to normal living. Often they 
get married, bear children, and live as do other 
women. Significant of the success of the Soviet re- 
habilitation system is the fact that very rarely docs 
one of these women slide back into her old life. 
This is true not only in Moscow but throughout the 
country. 

The results of the work of these prophylactoriums 
arc epoch-making. In Moscow at the beginning of the 
Five Year Plan there were five such institutions with 
a total of 4,000 inmates. The original plan was to 
bring this number down to 1,200 by the end of the 
Five Year Plan. Instead, it has been reduced to 575 1 
Four of the original prophylactoriums have had to 
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close for Hck of inmates Now there is only onc—the 
one which I have just described 
What IS true of Moscow is true of other cities The 
campaign has been nation-wide, and everywhere the 
results have been salutary Prostitutes, even as the 
hordes of homeless children who used to darken the 
highways and byways of the country, have practically 
disappeared from the scene Those who are still about 
ply their trade well under cover, for the eye of the law 
IS sharp and ever present, and the arm of the law is 
ever ready to reach out and put them in an institution 
The prostitutes that are still abroad are usually girls of 
low mentality from the villages, who have come to the 
city to work and have found the strain of city life too 
much for them They do not react to treatment in the 
pTophylactonum as readily as do normal girls They 
require stneter supervision and discipline, and plans 
are now in process of elaboration to open a special 
type of institution for them 

Meanwhile, the authonties are considering legisla- 
tion which will penalize the man who patronizes them 
In the ciUcs of Kiev and Tashkent the local Press 
devised its own scheme for punishing such men 
Reporters circulated about the city keeping their eyes 
open for such cases Whenever they found the man 
involved they would photograph him and print his 
picture on the front page of the newspaper along with 
his name, address, and a full account of his misconduct 
In Moscow there was discussion of the advisability of 
adopting this method of public censure But it was 
thought that it might cause persons thus publicized to 
comnut suicide, and the proposal was dropped But 
tVic idea of working out some system for penalizing the 
men who patronize prwtnutcs has not been abandoned 
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One wonders though uhat will happen in times of 
unemployment? Ofiicca and factories are highly over- 
staffed and a widespread weeding process lias already 
been begun. If dismissed women should find work 
elsewhere, cv cn if out of town, or if in the event of loss 
of a job they should be rcccKing sufficient allowances 
from the social insurance funds to provide tlicm wath 
a Jiving, there « in my judgment no danger of their 
becoming prostitutes, certainly not on a large scale. 
But should the time come when large groups of women 
arc again facing economic imccunty — there is no 
assurance that prostitution will not again become a 
problem in Soviet Russia. 



lack of accord in tlicir political allegiances. In time of 
crisis this cleavage leads not only to estrangement but to 
battle to the end. Appeals do not matter. Blood be- 
comes thinner than water. For there is something in 
the Revolution that overpowers the mind and the 
heart of the child and blots out all sense of loyalty to 
father, mother, friend, to any person. He i^ loyal only 
to the Revolution. 

Of course the child gets the best of everything — in 
food, clothes, shelter, play, fun. But it is more than that. 
The child is made to feel that he is a personality of 
importance with a share of responsibility in the every- 
day affairs of the community. His voice is not merely 
tolerated in big and Uule things ; it is heeded and 
sometimes obeyed. Never is it scorned. The child is 
sent on errands, excursions, missions which he is made 
to ieel are as pressing artd worthy of effort ns anything 
grown-up persons are doing. Now it is a campaign to 
gather old sacks for grain, on the Volga or in Siberia. 
Now it is a movement to exterminate insects, and 
heaven only knows how desperately Russia needs such 
a movement. Now it is a search for scraps of metal, 
rags, paper, and anything else that could be used as 
raw mtterials in the factories. Noiv it is a flying visit 
to a restaurant, a shop, an office, to ascertain the 
causes of poor service. Now it is a trip for a day, a 
week, a month, to a State or collective farm, to weed 
cucumbers, set up sheaves of wheat, or dig sugar-beets. 
Now it is an excursion to a museum, a forest, a river, a 
park. Always there is something new — a fresh interest, 
a fresh task, a fresh adventure. I do not know of any 
country in the world where the child is treated vvith 
such an absence of condescension as in Russia, or is 
vested with so much responsibility. And the child 
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responds witli eagerness and fervour It becomes not 
onlv a disciple but a crusader of the Revolution 

I am talVang of the child that bcIongs> ivhosc parents 
have not had the curse of disfranchisement visited on 
them The child of the latter, though admitted to the 
elementary schools and allowed to engage in certain 
social activities, is barred from playgrounds and 
Pioneer orgamzations Once in a town outside of 
Moscow I saw seicral boys of about seven or eight 
peering enviously through a rail fence into a park 
where a crowd of children were merrily at play under 
guidance of an instructor 

“ Why don’t you go m and join them ? ” I asked 
“ They won’t let us ” replied one of them 
"Why not? ’ I asked again 
" Because,” replied another, " our parents arc 
disfranchised ” 

Disfranchised ' What a withering word How much 
shame and desolation it conveys Children sometimes 
feel ns hurt more poignantly than do their ciders Why 
they should be made to feci it at all passes my under- 
standing Is It to nurture an irrepressible urge for 
revenge ’ I can think of no other reason With all their 
hearts these boys, and thousands upon thousands like 
them all over the land, long to be inside the rail fence 
But the bars are so thick and high that they can neither 
crawl through them nor vault over them These boys, 
as I viewed them, were as much children of the 
Revolution as any child born in a hovel of a poverty- 
stricken muzhik or prolctanan In spite of constant 
commumon with parents who might harbour only hate 
for the new order of ihin^p, they accept the Revolution 
as ihtriT own replete wj& promise and virme They 
care for nothing so much as to make themselves a part 
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conflicts and triumphs, it \\oiild seem that the o\er- 
powenng hold of the outside society on the child is 
tantamount to its loss by the parents 
But the ne^^ Russian mother does not think so, and 
It IS she who is the symbol of motherhood in Russia 
and to whom the future belongs She has an utterly 
new concepuon of the nature and function of the family 
and of the relations between parents and children 
Once I went \\ith a group of Amencan newspaper- 
men to the dormitory of a Moscow university in tv hich 
lived more than one hundred girls who came from 
various parts of the country They were all medical 
students Though it was late m the evening we entered 
the dormitory tviihout knocking at any door or ringing 
a bell, and tsnthout any previous announcement All 
tins IS proper enough m Russia, and the girls showed 
not the least sign of resentment or embarrassment 
Most of them were busy with homework, but the arrival 
of a group of foreigners, cspeaaJl> writers, was a rare 
treat to them They flocked around us eager to ask and 
to answer quesuons They were as frank m speech as 
only Russian girls can be Whatever subject we touched 
upon they discussed without the shghtcst show of 
reserve Marriage, divorce, career, birth control, 
abortions, prospective summer tnps to villages to do 
medical ivork on collective and State farms — they 
talked of ever) thing They informed us that legal 
marriage meant nothing to them But they would all 
be married some day, at least they hoped to be Some 
of them were ahead) married A few had been roamed 
and divorced but they would be mamed again And of 
course ihc) would ha\c children The very menuon of 
marnage without children seemed absurd to them 
Such a roamage might be well enough for a bouri/tut 
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^voman who had her mmd centred on her im- 
mediate self and who refused to bear children for fear 
they would spoil her figure or interfere with her 
pleasures But they were different They would not 
deny themselves the fulfilment of a biological function 
which both nature and the new society demanded of 
them 

But of what use, we ashed, was it to have children 
when in the end the State would wm their complete 
allegiance and they would lose them ’ Their unanimous 
reply was a howl of surpnsc that we should even ask the 
question The State could not win their children from 
them That was not the way they looked at it They 
helped their children to develop a whole hearted 
devotion to the State and to the new society They 
themselves hved for the fulfilment of the aims of their 
new society and they could see no conflict between the 
allegiance of their children to them and to the new 
society On the contrary, there would be conflict if 
their children were not engrossed with the new order 
To these girls, and their number in Russia is legion, 
the family has lost many of its old funcUons and 
purposes It IS no longer an economic or spiritual entity 
It IS no longer a world in and of itself to build, to 
entrench, to exalt It has no meaning as an independ 
ent body It is indissolubly hnked to the outside society 
and all its purposes “ My home is my casUe,” is an 
anadiromsm to them — an absurd and unworthy con- 
cept They never think in terms of family tradition, 
family prestige, family glory, family exclusiveness 
They deny iliat a fam ly has a nght to make its own 
tradition or perpetuate its own purposes Tlicrc is no 
such a thing as “an old fomiij,” ‘‘an honoured 
familv,” “a great family,’ m their vocabulary The 
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SIX mjlhon childrrn nrc thm aflcctcd, ind the phn is 
to extend ilic nctuorl of ilicsc insliluiions so ihot b> 
the end of the second Inc Year Dan all children mil 
be drawn into tlicm 

Hie grouth of socnl clming'lnlls m IiIcaujc signifi* 
cant More than fouricen million adults including three- 
fourths of the industrial population of the country arc 
now fed in community dining halts from One to three 
meals a da> During the coming I i\c Year plan there 
will be a further and \ast expansion of itic s«tcm of 
social fcesbng True enough the quaht> of the food and 
the scrMCc in these places need corrcciion But that 
too IS a matter of future planning Tlic imhoriant fact 
IS that the idea of community feeding is gaining ever 
increasing momentum 

And so IS the tendency of women to enter into the 
ffcftxe Me cf Me ou-OioAr Hetv ♦rg'rm the fi^c 

Year Plan has pla>ed a momentous pan It has created 
numberless jobs for them, and even ihoubh married 
they arc continually being called upon to take these 
jobs Over three million of them ha\c been drawn into 
industry alone during the first Fisc Year and 

now eacry effort is being made to draw c\cry woman of 
work age, marned or unmarried, into sovnc pursuit 
outside of the home Indeed svhen a woman fails to 
respond to this call her refusal is spokcq of as an 
imposition and an outrage Constantly thii notion is 
being propagated that not only docs she ow-e it to the 
new society to make herself useful outside of tlic home 
but that she never can gam the self rcalizaui^n that the 
Revolution has promised her if she fails to d^so If she 
allows personal emotion to interfere with thi^ usefulness 
she need expect no sympathy or even toleration 

A few years ago I hafipcncd to be VTsitmg the city of 
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Ivanovo at a time when they were holding " cleans- 
ings” of members in the Communist Party A cleans- 
ing IS an ordeal which no Communist, however pure 
and nghteous, enjoys It involves a full and frank 
unfolding of one’s past, one’s origin, one’s sms, one’s 
deeds and one’s hopes, one’s ambitions The confession 
IS followed by a rigid cross cxarmnation not only by 
the presiding council but by the people at the meeting, 
tvhich IS thrown open to everyone who cares to come 
It IS the one place and tlie one time where the individual 
Communist, however puffed up with self importance, 
becomes humble and anxious If he has a guilty 
consaence he trembles with awe lest someone in the 
audience, foe or fnend, nse to hurl accusations of 
misdeeds at him 

One of the Communists to be cleansed at the meeting 
\shich I attended was a dark-haired girl of twenty-two 
She spoke with an case, a fluenc>, a simplicity, a 
charm, that roused everyone’s admiration She told of 
her early life as the daughter of a small town butcher 
who was brutal and ilbterate and who beat his wife 
and made life a torment for everyone in the household 
At an early age she went to work as a nurse for one of 
the families in the toivn Only after the Revolution 
came had she learned to read and to wnte She was one 
of the first girls in her town to join the Pioneers and 
later the Young Communists, and from there she 
entered the party Though holding a responsible 
position in one of the textile nulls she was giving much 
of her leisure to soaal work, helping m various cam- 
paigns, teaching a class of illiieratcs and attending an 
adianccd class in Marxism She told a straightforward 
dramauc story and the audience was pleased and 
s>mpathcUc Then the chairman of the presiding 
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councjl put sc\cnl questions to her and called for 
cnucisns from the aufhcnce “Docs an) one know of 
an) sms she Ins commuted ? ” 

Tlicrcupon a )oung min with a shaved held and an 
unslnvcd fnee and wiih his shirt colhr unbuttoned 
stood up and in vigorous language denounced the girl 
as unworthy of rcmiining a member of the party He 
charged tint she Inti grown indifTcrcnl to all her social 
duties Giving dales and places, he cited instances when 
she failed to attend meetings and fulfil obligations 
imposed on her 

T7ic chairman asked her if the charges were true, 
and to everyone’s amazement she siid that they were, 
but excused herself on the ground that the meetings 
were of no importance 

“Tliat’s not for you to say,’* shouted her accuser 
'* Ev cry meeting that the party calls is important *’ 

“ Why did you do it ? ’* asked the chairman, a mild- 
mannered man vnIio was editor of the local new’Spaper, 

“ You seem so intclhgcm, so understanding and you 
have been through a sccondaryschooj and havestudicd 
Lenm and Marx and graduated from the Pioneers and 
the Young Communists ” 

The girl did not answVr 

“Perhaps you have not been in good health’” 
asked one of the examiners 
Again she vs as silent 

“ Speak up,” suggested the chairman, " it is a senous 
sm you have committed, and vve must know the 
reason ” 

“ I know the reason,” exclaimed her accuser, “ she 
IS in love, and she is spending all her leisure with him — 
Come, admit it, Marusya ” 

“ Is that true ’ ” asked the chairman 
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She did not answer. 

“ Of course it is,” continued her accuser. “ There are 
comrades right here who hwe seen her in the patU and 
clubhouse and they can testify.” 

The chrirman interrupted him. 

He turned to her and asked her if she had anything 
to say in her defence. But she seemed so overcome with 
embarrassment and grief that she remained tongue- 
tied. Finally, amidst a strenuous effort to keep back a 
welling sob, she said : ** 1 guess I have done wrong. I 
have no defence other than that none of us arc saints, 
and when we have worked as hard as I have it is natural 
now and then to lapse into error. I plead guilty before 
the party, and promise never again to ignore its 
orders.” 

There was a motion to expel her, but the chairman 
reminded the mover of the motion that the comrade in 
question had done notable work in the past and prom- 
ised to submit to discipline in the future and did not 
deserve such severe punbhmcnt. She was not expelled, 
but she was severely reprimanded. 

Other Communist organizations might have been 
more severe with her. None of them would have spared 
her a sharp reprimand. Not that any of them as a body 
or as individuals would deny the right of a man or 
woman to love and to indulge this love. 

But they would not tolerate the interference of any 
personal enjoyment, even love, with party orders and 
party assignments. The party always comes first 1 

From her earliest days the Russian girl is educated 
to the idea that the main objective in the world is not a 
personal Io\ e*Ufe but sendee to the Revolution and to 
the new- society which it b building. Many a foreign 
obsener, learning of thb objective, concludes that the 
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Russian rcvolutiomncs deny the poucr incl the need — 
indeed tlic Ncry rcnhi) — ofrominitc love 

Of couRC if he >sere to scirch into tlic pronounce- 
ments of responsible leaden and theorcticnns he svould 
find not 1 word in support of his assumption On the 
contrary he ssould be astonished to learn tint one 
of the chicfobjcciivesofllic Revolution is to emancipate 
love from the external compulsions with winch they 
hold U isnowvs eighcd down m an indiv idualistic society 
He Nsoutd discover that they mean to nd love from the 
intrusions of wealth, parents, mother in law, religion, 
conventions, and other social and histone forces that 
may now beset it Indeed, theysiy tint acntvaUy only 
in their society can Ion c attain its highest fruition 
Of counc the outside visitor has liis impressions of the 
external scene to reckon with Powerful impressions 
these arc In hts travels about the country he observes 
that the Russian girl is shabbily dressed She seldom 
uses make-up and when she docs the result is often 
preposterous Nor is she possessed of any of the manner- 
isms and affectations which to him arc inseparable 
from femininity and from the ability to excite and 
cxpcnencc romantic love Her environment likewise 
seems to him as barren of sensuous stimulation as the 
very cobbles of Uie old Moscow streets 

In the window displays of the leading shops, in the 
news and advertising columns of the Press, in the 
theatres and motion pictures, he may look in vain for 
any suggestion of erotic feeling which might serve to 
stimulate her sex consciousness On the other hand he 
sees her exposed to very powerful emotional excitement 
in which love has no part In the schools and play- 
grounds, in the trade unions and factories, there are 
always campaigns on behalf of some new idea or new 
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project, and forces are perpetually at work to arouse 
her enthusiasm for the new Government and the 
policies which it is so strenuously promulgating. 
Naturally enough he concludes either that the Russian 
girl is deficient in sex feeling or that all her emotions of 
this nature have been sublimated into a purely social 
enthusiasm. Poreigners, espedally Americans, have 
frequently asked me whether the Russian girl is really 
capable of emodonal response. Such a question shows 
that the observer has failed to understand the Russian 
girl’s background and training and is judging her in. 
terrm of his own environment, in which sex is constantly 
emphasized in almost every phase of life and in the 
outward behaviour of women themselves. Thus for him 
visible sex excitement becomes the basis of romantic 
love. This, of course, never was true in Russia and is less 
so now than at any other time. Turgenev has created a 
gallery of highly romantic women, perhaps the most 
romantic in Russian literature, yet how much visible 
sex excitement is there in thdr outward manner or the 
external appearance of the world they live in. The 
Russian girl may subordinate love to a social purpose j 
but that docs not imply that she regards it as something 
unimportant or casual. This, at least, is her attitude 
to-day, notwithstanding the lurid pictures drawn in 
the recent crop of Russian sex novels which were based 
on the hectic life that marked the early days of the 
Revolution, when everything was in a state of dissolu- 
tion. Physically and emotionally Russia is becoming 
stabilized, and the neurotic bcha%-iour of former times 
has little place nmv. The Russian girl of to-day takes 
her love scri^ly as is the nature of the women of her 
country. Again 1 must emphasize that the day of Three 
Pejrjo/SiIA^/ocim^jbasremotcas the day of Rasputin. 
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This IS not to say that the Russian girl is difficult to 
approach, for she plays about with men more freely 
perhaps than the girls of any other nation But love is 
to her a precious emotion, not to be squandered 
lightly When her love has been aroused she responds 
with an intensity unrestrained by inhibitions and 
conventions, and the law of her land docs not interfere 
with her love life Mamagc may not mean much to 
her, but love most assuredly does, as one quickly 
discovers when he comes to know any group of young 
Russians Be they college students or factory hands there 
will be found among them the same turmoil over love 
affairs that besets youth everywhere — indeed perhaps 
even more, since m Russia everyone inv olved, especially 
the girl, takes these affairs so much more seriously 
This does not mean that because of her emotional 
earnestness and her freedom the Russian woman is 
enjoying an ideal or even a satisfying love life A host 
of external conditions work against it in these days of 
revolutionary fervour and reconstrucuon In most 
cities the housing is so wretched that families and newly 
mated couples are obliged to live in meagrely furnished 
one room apartments Food conditions also are diffi- 
cult, and always, above all, there is work, work, work ’ 
When husband and wife arc devoted revolutionaries 
there are not many free evenings which they can spend 
together Meetings and social work keep them out late 
into the night The Soviet five-day week of four working 
da> s and one of rest makes no provision for umversal 
rest days and thus adds to the existing difficulties, for 
It means that often husband and wife cannot enjoy 
their rest on the same day This may be a temporary 
condition but while it lasts it is bound to be a disturbing 
feature in the love life of men and women 
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docs l!ic golden dome of the Temple of (he S'lMOur 
beckon to >ou from the distance It is gone The entire 
structure has been pned and blasted apart to give way 
to the much planned and much heralded Palace of the 
SoMCts No ncas churches ha\c been built, and many, 
very many, of the old ones have cither been put to new 
uses or pulled doNm to make room for other buddings 
The ones that still function as bouses of worship present 
a desolate sight — faded, rusty, actually cracking Look 
in any direction ^ou hkc, and >ou will find nothing but 
decay in the Greek Orthodox Church All the old 
religions, indeed, arc succumbing to the onslaught of 
the Revolution 

To this universal dibdete I came across only one 
exception — the so called sects I am speaking not of the 
mysucal but of the rationalistic sects TJicy consist of 
common people, chiefly peasants and labourers, who, 
dissatisfied with the shortcoimngs of Uic old Church, 
had sometimes with the aid of some outside preacher, 
sometimes wholly on their personal imtiauve, set up 
religions of their own Two outstanding examples arc 
the Baptists and the Evangelical Christians who 
between them have had several millions of folloivcrs 
They form the backbone of Russian Protestantism, 
and they have contributed a stimng page— indeed, a 
chapter — to the religious history of their country , 
even one might add, to the history of the Revolution 
Itself 

The career of Protestantism in the time of the Czars 
was chequered enough It had its birth and Us growth m 
martyrdom No sooner had it made its appearance and 
shown Itself capable of attracting converts than the 
Greek Church began to look upon it as an enemy and a 
rival, and to try its best, with the help of the old 



Government, to suppress rt But Protestantism woutd 
not be suppressed It throve in spite of persecution 
The Protestant ftocUvvcre primiUvc folk, just as Russia 
herself was a primitive land Their faith had retained 
much of the character of early Christianity Its survival 
was m no sense due to organization, or to the union of 
the different groups, but simply to the devotion of the 
individual It saw in religion not merely a ceremonial 
but a way of life, a body of pnnciplcs to guide man m 
his relations with his fellow men and widi the outside 
world The Protestants read the Bible ommvorously, 
read, pondered, and absorbed it They taught each 
other to read so that they should all be able to study 
Holy Wm Those who could not read had it read and 
expounded to them Unlike the Greek Church, 
Russian Protestantism paid more attention to the 
meaning of religion than to its form In fact it had 
no form save baptism and music, and the choirs, 
wherever there were any, were among the best in the 
country Puntan to the core, it banned the use of 
tobacco, spirits, violence, abusive language, dancing, 
the theatre, and other indulgences of the flesh Yet its 
votaries were no ascetics They did not shrink from 
what they regarded as legitimate earthly pleasures , 
and from their foreign brethren, chiefly Germans, they 
had learned modem methods of agnculture and the 
virtues of thrift, cleanliness, and sobriety They 
became, indeed, the most progressive farmers m 
Russia “ Sectarians ” (the reference was to the 
Protestants), writes a well known Bolshevik atheist m a 
pamphlet attacking all rcl^iom alike, “value highly 
literature on natural science, and especially on modern 
agriculture “ Coming from an enemy, these words are 
especially significant In the course of my travels 
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I found the land of the Baptists and Evangelical 
Christians better worked than that of their Ortho 
dox neighbours They also lived a cleaner, more 
wholesome life and were better educated They 
always loved to talk and to shower a stranger wth 
hospitahty 

Then came the Revolution, and with it freedom for 
the sects Because their members were mainly peasants 
and proletarians who had been persecuted in the old 
days, they were regarded by the Commumsts as wards 
of the Revolution and accorded rights and privileges 
such as they had never before enjoyed The Bolsheviks 
were at that time trying to break the power of the 
Orthodox Church, and, following their usual tactics of 
dividing the enemy’s torceSf they were only too eager 
to enlist the help of the Protestants in discrediting 
Orthodoxy with the masses In 1924 I found, in city 
after aty and village after village, the Protestants out 
in the open Everywhere m the bazaars Evangelical 
and Baptist preachers were holding forth on the mean 
ing of their faith, unmolested either by Soviets or 
Communists Sometimes they were heckled fiercely 
But that neither dismayed nor disturbed them If they 
were challenged to pubhc debates, unlike Orthodox 
clergymen who often refused to meet revolutionaries 
in open discussion, they joyously accepted such 
challenges Russia at that time teemed with talk of 
religion, and public debates on the sulycct were more 
common than motion pictures, were indeed one of the 
chief intellectual diversions and indoor sports of the 
masses 

In their local and national conferences both Baptists 
and Evangelicals passed rcsoluUons thanking the Soviets 
for the considerauon shown for their rights In Moscow, 
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Seventh Day Adventists were allowed to hold a conven- 
tion in the Tliird House of the Soviets. In Tzarilzin, 
now Stalingrad, the great industrial city on the Volga 
and one of the revolutionary centres of southern 
Russia, a Baptist minuter told me that the local Soviet 
was allowing lum the free use of the city theatre on 
Sunday afternoons. He invited me to his home to meet 
his family and some of hb flock, and as we sat around 
eating cakes and jam and drinking countless glasses of 
tea, his friends and he spoke with glowing satisfaction 
of the new hope that had come to their people in 
Russia. At last there was nothing to interfere with the 
free exercise of their religion ; Orthodox priests no 
longer spied on them, gendarmes no longer hounded 
them^ and Cossacks no longer dragged them to jail as in 
the days of the Czar. Baptists and Evangelicals were 
both quick to use their new-found liberty to emphasize 
the social side of their faith, which, on the surface at 
all events, was in harmony with some of the social 
objects of the Revolution. They formed clubs, co- 
operatives, and mutual-aid societies ; they encouraged 
music and sociability ; and they immediately began to 
attract people. What they offered seemed to be some- 
thing quite new in religion — ^philosophy, good-fellow- 
ship, kindness, practical help, a new social purpose, 
which, as already suggested, was in some ways akin to 
that of the Revolution ; at least it appeared so at the 
time. Even the young, with all their distractions, found 
it worth their while to listen to the netv word and to 
enjoy the new friendship, and the Protestants did their 
best to win their ear. The law did not allow them to hold 
religious classes for pupils under eighteen, but it did 
not interfere with the organization of clubs, picnics, 
festivals, musical gatherings, lectures, and athletics. 
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Their young people formed their o^vn organizations — 
the Baptomol for Baptist youth, and the Chnstomol 
for Christian youth , names uith an obvious family 
hkeness to that of the Communist youth organization, 
the Komsomol, an instance of the open way in which 
the Protestants copied the social tcchmque of the 
Revolution In their dealings with the young they 
alivays laid stress on the importance of culuvating good 
habits — self control, politeness, industry, chivalry to 
women, respect for elders, and friendliness towards 
strangers So much so, indeed, that the SoMCt Press 
would now and then chide the Young Communists for 
lagging behind the Protestants in this respect 

And so there came about this remarkable phenom- 
enon while all the other religions m Russia were 
losing ground with the new gcncrauon, the Protestants 
were not only holding ihcir own but attracting con- 
verts They were ofTcring a purpose and immediate 
benefits No wonder that Buklnnn, at a conference 
some years ago, warned Young Communists that, 
unless they got busy, the Protestants would have more 
influence on Russian >outh than lhc> had 

But when the Bolsheviks began to realize how 
influcnlial Protestantism was becoming they became 
alarmed From one end of the country to the other one 
began to hear talk about Uic new enemy within the 
gates, an enemy which seemed, like the pheenue, to 
have sprung out of the ashes of the old rcJigioru A 
new campugn as at once set on foot kVhat the policy 
of the Bohhevaks would have been if the New Economic 
Policv had been continued it is hard to sa> But with 
the coming of the Five Year Plan and the leftward 
swing of the Revolution, lhar hostility to Protest- 
antism ssas bound to grow, for, from ihcir standpoint, 
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it had now become one of the chief counter-revolu- 
tionary forces in the country. Said Yaroslavsky, perhaps 
the most noted atheist in Russia : “Whichever front 
of our struggle you take, whether for a new manner of 
living or anything else, everywhere we clash with the 
seclants [Protestants]. Not only arc they against anti- 
religious but against non-Tehgious training of children, 
against Pioneer groups, against Young Communists, 
against the party, against reading-rooms which carry 
anti-religious literature.” 

Nothing, indeed, so eloquently gives the lie to the 
plea, often put fonvard by sentimental liberals, that 
Russian atheism is merely a reaction from the de- 
graded condition of the old Church, as this new 
attitude toward the Protestants which has changed 
from one of benevolent tolerance to unmitigated cn- 
’ mity. In cartoons and pamphlets the Protestant now 
figures alongside the other active enemies of the Revo- 
lution, the “ damager,” the priest, the koolack, the boot- 
legger, and the rest. 

Wliat, then, has caused this change ? To find the 
answer we must examine the fundamental and irre- 
concilable principles to which the clash between 
Bolshevik and Protestant in their approach to the prob- 
lems of life is traceable. Certain features in the com- 
munity life of the Russian Protestants w’ould at first 
glance suggest that, both in their theology and in their 
social v-iews, they arc modem and progressive. Yet 
nowhere in the world c6uld one find a more primi- 
tively fundamentalist t>pc of Protestantism. The Bible 
is its sole source of inspiration, its guide in thought and 
acdoti •, and anything which seems to be subversiv e 
of Bible teaching it rqccts as untrue and unworthy. 
This of itself was sufficient to bring down upon it the 
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wrath of the Bolshevik. Russian Protestantism has no 
more use for modern theories of evolution than has 
American fundamentalism. To the Bolshevik, on the 
other hand, science is the law of life, and evolution its 
chief glory. Nor could the Bolshevik remain indifferent 
to the uncompromising puritanism of Russian Pro* 
testantism, which forbids divorce, abortion, and birth 
control, regards the theatre as something degrading, 
and, in certain spheres, even encourages the segrega- 
tion of the sexes. Fundamentalism versus science was the 
first issue over which Bolshevism and Protestantism 
crossed swords — an issue which allowed for no quarter. 

Dogmatism versus flexibility was a second. The Bol- 
shevik charge against religion, especially a religion of 
so fundamentalist a nature as Russian Protestantism, 
is that it is rooted in dogma. The fixity of purpose 
which such dogmatism implies, they consider to be 
incompatible with both the principles and the practice 
of the Revolution. To them it means standing still in the 
years of social growth. It is useless to tell them that 
Mandsm and Leninism have, in their hands, become 
just as rigid as anything to be found in fundamentalism. 
Their reply is that this is not so. Change, on the con- 
trary, is, they say, the very essence of Marxism, which 
at best is itself merely a way of approach, an instru- 
ment of guidance. They love to quote Karl Marx’s 
answer, when someone once asked him what was his 
chief diversion ; “ To subject everything to doubt.” 
Lenin himself spoke of Marxism as a '* guide to 
action.” For the Bolshevik it is dynamic, something 
like a river which never stands still, ^vhich may ebb 
and swell and %vind backward and forward, but which 
never ceases to flow on. Communism itself, they 
aflirm, though a coming stage in human development, 
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by no means the final stage. What will follow they 
do not presume to say. But something will follo^\r it. 
They consider that this attitude is at the opposite pole 
from the dogmatism of Protestantism as they see it. 

Nor could the Bolshevik countenance with equan- 
imity the Protestant reverence for authority. It is true 
that the authority to which the Protestant looks is not 
an earthly authority. But for the Bolshevik it is enough 
that it affects life and conduct. For him the very act of 
worship implies a recognition of this authority and 
is a coidcssion of man’s weakness in its presence. Be- 
sides, the authority itself is derived from a self-contained 
arbitrary and exclusive power which is represented 
upon earth by a group of its own — clergy and prophets. 
In the eyes of the Bolshevik this group itself constitotes 
an aristocracy and expresses a \viU which is not that 
of the masses. The masses, indeed, have themselves to 
honour and obey this aristocracy. They cannot criti- 
cize it. They cannot overrule it. They cannot even 
compromise with it. The system is thus a duplication of 
the very one which obtains under a capitalist regime ; 
it represents rule from above instead of rule from below, 
mastery on the one side and subordination on the 
other. 

If you say to the Bolshevik that his own dictatorship 
is the most hidebound authority on earth, he will 
reply with no small show of vehemence that it is only 
a temporary phase. He will argue that his dictatorship, 
though indispensable, b only incidental to the transi- 
tion from an individualbt to a collecthist state of 
society, and destined like the State itself, the instru- 
ment through which the dictatorship excrcbes its will, 
to disappear in due course. Eventually there will be 
no ruling class— indeed, no classes at all. There will 
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be n classless society Huminitj wll then consist onlyof 
producers, and the rcil power %vill be vested in the 
masses, or producers, with nothing abo\ c them — neither 
God, angels, nor Church — to keep them in a stitc of 
subjection All authority, imliaiivc, and creative energy 
will derive from them And so it comes about that the 
fight against Protestant reverence for authority is, m 
Bolslicvik eyes, a fight against iJie verj cvj) which lies 
at the root of the civahzalion that they arc determined 
to destroy It is a fight against the principle of social 
and spiritual supenonty and mastery 
Most inexcusable to the Bolshevik is the Christian 
doctnnq of toleration, a dead letter m the Greek 
Orthodox Church, but dear to the heart of Russian 
Protestantism Under this doctrine man, and not class, 
comes first Man’s social origin, economic pursuits, 
and political allegiance arc of secondary or no conse- 
quence Whatever his circumstances m life and what- 
ever his sms and naisdccds, he remains an object 
deserving of pity and foigivencss and the respect of his 
fellow men Such a doctrine is a direct negation of the 
theory of the class war, and to the Bolshevik, immersed 
in his Five Year Plan and his struggle to reconstruct 
society on a non class basis, it is naturally anathema 
For It demands respect for the koola^k, the nepman, the 
counterrevolutionary, the “damager,” and others 
whose extermination he deems essenual The sworn 
enemy of indivadual accumulation, and bent on its 
destruction he has nothing but contempt for a religion 
which extends a welcome to the wealthy and the needy 
alike The time for toleration will come, he says, when 
his new system of society is established, and man has 
attained a classless society, but to day, while the battle 
13 still on to ensure its realization, Christian toleration 
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secim to him to be tantamount to social and political 
suicide 

Nor docs he regard i/uh fa\our or approval the clan- 
nish tendencies of Russian Protestantism Evangelical 
Christians and Baptists, in spite of their overflowing 
hospitality to strangers, speak of members of their 
own folds as believers and of others as unbelievers. 
Though bent on making converts, they nevertheless 
keep very much to themselves in their social and 
chantable work — indeed, in most of their activities. 
They address one another as “ brother ” and “ sister.” 
Even more than their co-rehgiomstS m foreign 
countries, they look upon themselves as a brotherhood 
complete in itself, open to others for admission on ac- 
ceptance of their faith hut not otherwise. 

To the Bolshevik, with his exaggerated suspicion of 
customs that differ from his own, this close religious 
brotherhood means separatism, detachment from the 
masses, an attempt to disrupt the unity of his new 
society Nor docs it give him pleasure to see his own 
trade unions break up into smaller units and turn 
aside to pursue what he regards as extraneous aims 
He remembers how certain groups of miners in the 
Don basin, and of textile woikers in Ivanovo, and of 
builders in Moscow, became converts to the Protestant 
faith, and how this failh drained thur revolutionary 
ardour. 

He 15 afraid, too, of the Protestant Church becoming 
a city of refuge for the counter-revolution, and this 
keeps the edge of his hostdity especially sharp The 
Church was and is the only organization allowed to 
hold meetings of a non revolutionary nature It is true 
that there is nothing in its form of worship which in 
Itself consututes a threat to the Revolution , but— so 
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the Bolshevik reasons — political plots might be hatched 
under the cloak of religion, and if Protestantism were 
to go on spreading, it might m time attract counter- 
revolutionary elements, who would thus find a place 
ready to hand where they could meet and co ordinate 
their efforts Foreign help, loo, might be forthcoming 
in the guise of religious contributions, and the Church 
organization would make it easy to get into touch 
nath foreign conspirators To the outsider, these fears 
may seem exaggerated and absurd , but to the out-and- 
out revolutionary they arc as natural as his faith m 
Marx and Lenin 

Equally hostile is the Bolshevik to the pacifism of 
Russian Protestants Of course, neither the Baptists 
nor the Evangelical Christians have formally adopted 
pacifism They would have had they dared, for their 
faith 13 m a way rooted m pacifism They are averse to 
violence, particularly when it involves the taking of 
human life They accept literally the command, *' Thou 
shalt not kill ” They had m fact begun an extensive 
campaign against war, and they thought that, inasmuch 
as the Bolsheviks continually denounced war as a 
nefarious scheme of capitalists to win profit for them 
selves out of human slaughter, they would be encour- 
aged in their anti war crusade But they sadly rruscon 
strued the Bolshevik attitude toward vvar True 
enough, the Bolshevik flaimngly condemns national 
and capitalist wars But he is no pacifist He never was 
He believes m battle when it is necessary to promote 
the interests of the proletarian class He is the world’s 
most eloquent champion of class war as the sole means 
of emancipating workers from subjection He eschews 
terro’-ization of individual capitalists or officials He 
denounces uprismgsjustfor the sake of trouble making 
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But he would welcome nothing more than a battle to 
the finish against the bourgeoisie as a class, and would 
fight at a moment’s notice for the promotion of workers 
to a position of mastery He believes in violent over- 
throw of existing Governments wherever conditions 
warrant it Besides, he is war panicky He imagines 
that the whole outside world is constantly plotting to 
overthrow his system of society Under these circum- 
stances It IS inevitable that a movement like pacifism, 
even though not ofiiaally encouraged by Russian 
Protestantism, should rouse his rancour He regards it 
as inimical to his very security as the ruler of Russia 
Lastly, there is the economic situation, and here 
again the Bolshevik and the Protestant are at logger- 
heads Bolshevism spells death to pnvate property , 
the Bolshevik is determined to wipe it out He regards 
It as the chief source and cause of all forms of exploita- 
tion The Protestant’s view is different He may not 
believe in piling up nehes, but neither Baptist nor 
Evangelical Chnstian condemns the institution of 
private property in itself Their cartels and co opera- 
tive establishments were among the most successful in 
Russia In Moscow the Evangelicals used to operate a 
number of vegetarian restaurants which were among 
the best eating places m the city , but, being outside 
State control, they might, from the Communist stand- 
point, just as well have been pnvate concerns mvned by 
a private individual Protestant peasants, too, were 
among the ihnfucst m Russia, a result of their per- 
sonal habits and their higher cultural standing But it 
IS a truism to say that the more prosperous the farmer, 
Uie more hostile bus. ajtu.t«.dft, u. Ivtcly tu be 
collcctmzatjon of the land The Protestant is no ex- 
ception Besides, the Protestant knows well enough 
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that on the collective farm he would find a tense rc\oIu- 
tionary atmosphere The principles of the Revolution 
with regard to family, religion, and the relationship \ 
of man to man and of man to woman — principles which 
he could never accept, which m his heart of hearts he 
abhors — would be assiduously propagated He would 
not be kept from pracusing his religion m his own 
manner, but in the course of his everyday life he would 
always be coming up against the Revolution and its 
requirements His children would have to attend the 
nursencs, the kindergartens, and the schools, and 
would soon slip away from their parents’ influence He 
would lose them beyond recall He has seen what has 
happened to children m the case of other religions m 
Russia If allowed to form his own collective farms, he 
might have acquiesced m the new movement, but that 
was out of the question The Bolshevik was intent on 
supervising all collective farms This issue m itself was 
bound to bring on a clash, and a bitter one, between 
Bolshevik and Protestant 

With such divergent views on questions of principle 
and practice, both in the social and the economic way 
of living, It was only natural that Protestantism, as 
soon as its exceptional capaaty for rapid growth had 
become manifest, should stir the active hostility of the 
Bolsheviks Here was a new influence m their rmdst, 
spreading through farm and factory alike — the very 
Citadels of their power — an influence quite Unlike that 
of the old Orthodox Church For this was no mere 
cloak of antique formalism, sure to rip from top to 
bottom before the first gust of modem ideas, but a new 
spirit, a body of new ideas which had sunk deep into 
the hearts of those involved No wonder that Lenin’s 
widow pronounced the Russian Protestant a greater 
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menace to the Revolution than Orthodoxy, and 
Bolsheviks all over tlie country echoed and re-echoed 
her sentiments. 

In their attack, propaganda has 'as usual had its 
part. But a still more deadly blow was the law of 
April 1929, a law which applies to all religious bodies, 
alike, but which hits the Protestants harder than any 
of the others. For although the law reasserts the prin- 
ciple that religious confession is free and the individual 
has the right to worship in whatever way he chooses, it 
docs not, as the old law did, permit religious and anti- 
religious propaganda alike ; it permits anti-religious 
propaganda only. This, of course, has put an end to 
missionary work and to preaching in bazaars and 
places other than officially rccogniaed houses of 
worship. There is a further prorision which bars 
clergymen from ministering to more than one congre- 
gation at a time, and of course stops Baptist and 
Evangelical pastors from visiting other congregations 
than their own. From the point of view of the Protest- 
ant, the unkindcst cut of all was the revival and ampli- 
fication of an old law which prohibited a religious body 
from exercising so-called “ administrative functions.” 
In the early years of the Revolution, for reasons already 
explained, the Soviets refrained from applying this law 
to the Protestants. Had they done so, Protestant 
social ^vork would have been impossible, for an 
organization which has no right to exercise adminis- 
trative functions obviously cannot take part in social 
work. But the new law docs more than put a ban on 
such functions. It specifically prohibits religious bodies 
from pursuing any activities except worship. It permits 
freedom of worship and nothing else. This puts an end 

to co-operatives, clubhouses, mutual aid societies 
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^ the very things that have helped the Protestants to 
gain their hold upon their follotvers. At the same 
time the spread of nurseries and kindergartens and the 
introduction of universal cducadon arc subjecting 
Protestant children to a thorough process of Sovietiza- 
tion, which by the very definition of the word implies, 
among other things, atheism. 

Russian revolutionaries arc now no longer disturbed 
about religion, not became they have had a change of 
heart, but because they regard the issue as settled. 
Never before in any public demonstration in the streets 
were there so few anti-religious banners and posters 
as in the celebration of tlie fifteenth anniversary of the 
Revolution. Anti-religious societies, which even two 
years ago Avere flartungly and boisterously in evidence 
all over the country, arc hardly heard from nowadays. 
The Russian revolutionaries regard their battle against 
religion finished, with all religions, Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, stripped of power and ap 
and in a state of utter collapse. 
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XI 


RELIGION: 

IS THERE A NEW RELIGION IN RUSSIA? 

It has often been said that Bolshevism itself is a 
religion, and that is one reason it has been sttccessftil 
in its attack on existing religions. It has, it is avowed, 
merely transmuted an old emotion and an old longing 
into a new form. The Bolsheviks, of course, shake with 
futy whenever they hear Communism spoken of as a 
religion. So deep is their hatred of the institution that 
tliey loathe to be classed or even mentioned in the 
same category. Yet outward similarities between the 
two arc not wanting. 

Bolshcsism has a faith, a ceremonial, a morality 
even a thcolog)— partly doctrine. It has, in a way 
martyrs and priests and prophets, and, like churchmcii 
of old or of today, in time of disagreement, or conflict 
wtth each other, or adversaries, their chief reliance for 
support and justification is authority. In their case 
authority means Mam and Lenin. In the memorable 
battle between Staltn and Trotsky, both leaders 
sought to anuthtlate each other by vollejs of quo“ 
tions from these men. Indeed, Marx and Ie„: 

Ru^tb'?"'*' of Bolshesi' 

Sinee the rise of Stalin to sunremarv 
the BoUheviks have even 
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the minner of (he mcdMC'al Church Not (hat (hej 
hate copied it from the Cburc]i But that dors not 
make the simdinty the less striking \Vhcnc\cr a 
party member of importance stra)s from tlic so called 
general hnc — the policy pursued by the part) — one 
Asa) he can rcinc\e himself to its graces is to disaaow 
the error of his beliefs m public, usually m pnnt, and 
to promise conformity m Uic future Trotzk), Buk- 
harin, Kamenev, R)kov, and many other Bohheiik 
leaders have had to pen such disavowals Discerning 
people do not for a moment believe the smcerit) of 
these recantations In private conversations I have 
heard them lampooned and ridiculed Men like Buk- 
hann or R)kQv or Troizky do not change convictions 
as readily as they do dicir garments But it humbles 
them before the mass, and commits them to an end of 
their opposiUon This in turn increases the prestige 
and power of the part) and of the persons at its helm, 
and enables them to push ahead, unopposed, with their 
plans and policies 

There is also a bkcncss between the Church confes- 
sional and the so called cleansings to which party 
members and Soviet olTiciab are periodically sub- 
jected Of course, unlike Church confessionals, there is 
nothing secret about these cleansings TIiC) are always 
held in the open, and anyone, even a clergyman, a 
former merchant, a koolack, or any other disfranchised 
individual, may come and listen to party men or 
Soviet officials give a detailed account of themselves, of 
their deeds and transgressions, from their earliest 
years to the last day of their lives They are enjomed 
to omit nothing important They must swallow pride 
and digmty and lay their very souls bare for everyone to 
see and to appraise The audience may paruapate m 
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these cleansings by pointing out falsifications or omis- 
sions, or bestowing eulogies on the confessor Always it 
IS the audience or the mass, and not a specially dele- 
gated functionary as in the Church, before whom the 
confession is recited 

But, unUkc the Church, the party does not easily 
forgive misdeeds If these are serious, neither the 
audience nor the presiding committee will show 
mercy toivard the transgressor They examme not 
only actions but motives At a cleansing at which 
I was present, discussion raged vehemently over a 
Communist who nas suspected of having married 
a girl because her mother wiili whom she li\ ed had a 
house of her own It was a small house, but it was a 
comfortable place to live in, and Communists arc not 
supposed to marry people out of material considera- 
tions At every cleansing of the party a telling per- 
centage of members is ruthlessly expelled from its 
ranks 

In spue of these differences, the fact remains that a 
cleansing is a confession, affording the individual more 
or less emotional release, and intended to test and, if 
need be, to retrieve his rccuiudc 
Like the churcliman, the Communist loves to 
crusade He is so overcome with a sense of righteous- 
ness ofhis cause lint he can keep nciUicr lus feelings nor 
bvs tonvicuons to himself Together with two young 
Engluhmcn I wus once riding in a trolley m Moscow 
^\lth us was a peasant ^ouih, a soldier in the Red 
Arm>, and, as soon as he learned wc were not Com- 
munists, he proceeded to talk to us of the gloncs of 
Communism He spoke at length and with earnestness 
and v%hcn vve parted he expressed the hope that some 
da> we might awaken lo llie truth and embrace 



Communism, precisely as a religious evangelist miglit 
say to a stubborn infidel, that some day he would see 
the light and embrace Im creed At home, m school, in 
factory, the Bolshevik is always crusading 
He also has a sense ofsm He docs not use the word 
excepting m jest, but the feeling he has of wrong- 
doing partakes of the nature ofa religious man’s feeling 
of sin Always there is the consciousness of offending an 
external force In the ease of the Bolshevik this force is 
not God but the Revolution or the party and the new 
society There is nothing, for example, that the Bolshe- 
vik regards as so gross a sm as the pursuit of pnvate 
enterprise His don'ts arc as cmphauc as those of any 
Church or any religion, and arc even more rigorously 
enforced Let the reader recall the incident of the 
Russian girl who was so shocked on learning that the 
father of an American girl employed thousands of men 
that she exclaimed, “ Aren’t you ashamed of having 
a father like that ? ” Certainly the spirit and the 
feeling that went into her words partake of a conscious- 
ness of sin 

If one views rebgion as a passion for a cause or as 
a way of life, then, regardless of Bolshc\ik protest, one 
discovers no end of similarities between Bolshevism and 
religion In the form m which it exists in Russia, 
Bolshevism is one of the most dynamic social forces m 
the world to day It permeates every nook and comer 
of human hfe It has its own ethic and prescribes defin- 
ite forms of behaviour in a mulutude — aye, in all 
social relauonships It offers soluuons to a host of 
vexing problems, and enforces discipline more ngor 
ously than any existing rebgious body It exacts self- 
sacnfice and devotion as no present day religion or 
Church does 



Yet even those social thinkers ^vho speak of 
Bolshevism as a religion must remember that it accords 
not the slightest recognition to the supernatural. It 
will have no Christian, Mohammedan, Jewish, or any 
other God. It is completely intolerant of any conception 
of deity and of faith in any divine or superhuman 
power. One often hears that the worship of Lenin is 
akin to the worship of Christ. Nothing of the sort. 
One may as well say that the American worship of 
Lincoln, or the French of Bonaparte, is like the worship 
of a religious prophet. There is nothing of the super- 
natural in the worship of Lenin, and no man has so 
volcanically condemned the supernatural as he did. 
“ It is not true,” he once wrote to Gorky, “ that God is 
a complex of the ideas which arouse and organize the 
social emotions. God is (historically and socially) first 
of all a comple.x of ideas engendered by the ignorance of 
mankind and by its subjection, firstly, to the forces of 
nature and, secondly, to a certain class. These ideas 
perpetuate ignorance and dampen the class struggle. 
Every defence of justification of the idea of God, even 
the most refined and well intentioned, is a justification 
of reaction. The idea of God has always lulled and 
blunted ‘ social emotions * and substituted concern in 
the dead for interest in the living. The idea of God has 
never ‘united the individual with society.* By faith 
in the divinity it has always placed the oppressed 
classes at the mercy of their oppressors.” 

Let those who speak of Bolshevism as a new religion 
ponder over the meaning of these words. Nowhere 
likewise does Bolshevism offer anything in the nature of 
prayer. Even atheists must admit that prayer to the 
sincere man, brings relief and consolation. He feels that 
he 13 in communion with someone wiser and more 
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powerful thin himself who is in some mysienous way 
assuming protection over him and guiding him to some 
well chosen destiny Certainly the man m mourning or 
in travail, if he be a true believer, obtains no small 
amount of surcease from such commumon But to the 
BolshcMk there can be no commumon with any 
external force In one of the offices in the department of 
agnculture of a large aty I read in the wall newspaper 
a letter which one of the functionanes had received 
from a fnend who was sent on a revolutionary nussion 
to some far away village The writer was complaimng 
that from day to day he was sinking deeper and deeper 
into despair The people in the village were ignorant, 
stupid, dirty There was nobody with whom he could 
share his thoughts or his feelmgs—nobody \vho would 
offer him comfort m the midst of constant heart ache 
The fieadfme which preceded the fetter read ''The 
Voice of a Defeatist ” To the editor of this paper a man 
who yields to despair while on duty in a Village is a 
weakling and a renegade Confessions of ^loom and 
despair are confessions of impotence and futility, and 
these are always anathema to the Bolshevik 
There are, of course, advanced thinkers who dis- 
sociate the supernatural from religion They arc small 
in number and represent a new movement But theirs 
IS not the brand of rebgion that people ordmanly 
accept, and, even if it were, there still would be irre- 
concilable differences in belief and in practice Even 
in most advanced religious thought there is a modicum 
of mysticism But Bolshevism rejects all foruis of mys- 
ticism The one thing that the Russian censorship 

whether of the pnnted word or the motion picture or 
the theatre — bars ruthlessly is the least allusion to the 
mystical There is the repudiation by Bolshevism of 
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most of the Ten Commandments and of the Golden 
Rule Abo\c all there is Bolshe\ik ethic and the 
new set of loyalues Man a? such evokes neither respect 
nor sympathy Emphasis always is on social origin, not 
on what man is but on what lus father was and what 
he docs “ I have given twenty years of my life to the 
working class,” I heard Gronsky, the editor of the 
Moscow Izvestta, exclaim Not to humanity but to the 
working class And what fchgion has ever received its 
vcutval and all its superstructure of bchef and 

practice from economics and the natural sciences ? 
And yet economics and the natural sciences fonn the 
basis of Bolshevik idcol£>Sy and Bolshevik atutude 
toward society, men, women, children, art— every- 
thing in fact ’ \Miat religion has ever approached the 
relations of the sexes in die manner in which the 
Bolsheviks have approached it — with a clean sweep of 
the rrores which prevailed m the Western world? 
And wlnt modem religion has professed the precept 
dnt the end justifies the means ^ 

If there arc certain siimlaritics between the two it 
IS because m spirit, in appeal, m emotional response 
there a!w a^-s arc simvlanucs between man’s movements, 
however divergent they rnay be m aims and methods 
In this case the divergencies arc so flagrant that the 
unulanucs on rcRcction lapse into insignificance 



SCHOOLS 


There was dignity and a lustre about the old 
Russian gymnasium — high school — which made it a 
place of distinction m any community I recall the one 
in the town in which as a boy I attended school It 
was one of the very few fine buildings m the com 
munity — a three story bnck structure with large win- 
dows and many of them, and always freshly painted 
and clean imide and outside Class rooms and offices 
were decorated with portraits of the Czar and Czanna 
mounted m gilded frames and with pictures of noted 
men of letters and scientists, both Russian and foreign, 
and reproducuons of famous paintings i^ke^vlse 
mounted in fitung frames 

The teachers accentuated in manner and appearance 
the dignity and formality of the institution There was 
nothing slouchy or ncgbgent about them They looked 
and acted important, and they were important — 
mingling in the best society and treated everywhere 
wth deference Like soldiers and officials they wore 
handsome uniforms of blue or black cloth with golden 
epaulets and wth a double row of gilded buttons If 
they culUvated beards they kept them well tnmmcd, 
and if they shaved they did not allmv their faces to 
become overgrown wth hair They made much of 
personal appearance and they ivere competent men 
They knew thar subjects and they knciv how to teach 


They were rigid disciplinarians and were exacting in 
their demands of their pupils. Sometimes they might 
spy on students, but they Acvcr neglected scholarship. 
That was why the old Russian gymnasium enjoyed such 
high repute even amon^ people tvho were s\vorn 
enemies of the old Government. Academically it 
ranked with the best of its kind anywhere in Europe. 

The students heightened its lustre. They came from 
the best families, the most affluent and the most pro- 
tcunent., and they too worf handsome uniforms ^black 
blouses with shiny leather belts, light grey coats with 
shiny silver buttons, and stiff military caps to match. 
They were the young aristocracy of the comtnunity, the 
envy of the boys who could not enter the gymnasium. 

Indeed there was style, dignity, order, about the old 
Russian gymnasium. 

Nowadays the scene is very different. The gymnasium 
as such has disappeared. 'The Soviet nine* and ten*ycar 
school has taken its place. But gone is the old glitter 
and the old formalism. Gone are the uniforms for 
teachers and students. Gone, above all, is the official 
gulf between the two. 

On a recent visit to the dty of Saratov, a seat of 
culture in Russia, with more universities and high 
schools of various kinds tb^n any local citizen can count 
offhand, I went around the schools. One of them, 
regarded as the best in town, was located in the same 
building which in the old days a gymnasium had occu- 
pied. It was a large thfcC'Story structure, stretching 
over a whole block, with large %vindows and with the 
tin roof and the rain-pipes rusty with age. Recess uras 
on when I entered, and the place reverberated ivith a 
multitude of noises— huTnati OTtd TAecViariicai. 3oys and 
girls were running around in all manner of attire— tvith 
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nowhere a suggestion of style, distinction, or iimrormity 
save among the Pioneers, all of whom wore red neck- 
ties I asked a little girl to take me to the principal She 
piloted me through a tumultuous comdor to a porch 
in a yard, and introduced me to a man of about thirty 
“ Here he IS,” she remarked, and dashed oft to join her 
playmates Never m the world would I have taken him 
to be pnncipal of a school But then for the moment 
I had forgotten I was in Soviet Russia There was no- 
thing even remotely to suggest a likeness to an old time 
gymnasium director He was tall and haggard with 
shaved head and an unshaved face, and with a Tartar 
skull cap pushed over the back of his head He wore 
sandals and a shiny blouse and corduroy-hke trousers 
which had evidently never been pressed He looked 
more like a workman in a factory than pnncipal of the 
Bnest school in one of the most cultured cities in the 
country He was polite and talkative and excessively 
frank A worker — a locksmith by trade — his trade union 
had commissioned him to give up factory work and 
enter the teaching profession, and here he was He had 
only graduated from a workers’ high school, but in the 
near future he would go to the umversity and prepare 
himself adequately for his task He did no teaching He 
admitted that he didn’t know enough All his teachers 
were umversity graduates, and his job was merely to 
adnumster the school and to see that there was no per- 
version in the so called party line He was in reahty the 
eye of the party in this school, or its political supervisor 
He showed me around the class rooms, and par- 
ticularly interesting were the manual traimng shops — 
as much for thar superb equipment as for the person- 
ality of the instructors The one who taught carpentry 
was a carpenter by profession, with httle education 
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Russian universities and 267,000 m the trade and 
technical schools 

In 1932 there were 500,000 students m the Russian 
universities , 850 000 m the technical schools, and 
2,100,000 in die so called factor) schools 
In 1920, 60 per cent of the male population of the 
country and 70 per cent of the female— or 68 per cent 
of the entire population was ilhtcritc 
In 193a, only 9 per cent of the population was 
illiterate 

In 1914--J5, compulsory universal education was a 
far off dream of liberals and intellectuals 
In 2931--32, free, universal, compulsory education 
for children between eight and eleven has become a 
fact By 2933-34 it will become a fact for children 
between eight and twelve In the aties and industrial 
centres, compulsory education for children between 
eight and fifteen has alread) been established, and in 
two years the age hmit for compulsory cducauon m the 
cities will be lifted to seventeen In the %’iJJages this 
goal will be slower of attainment, primarily because of 
lack of physical faciUtics and competent teachers But 
even there eventually all children between eight and 
seventeen iviU be compelled to attend school The 
original programme of the party calls for compulsory 
education of youths between tliese ages 

In the old days religion was a required subject in 
all schools, and there were numerous schools in which 
religion was the most important subject in the cur- 
riculum Now no religious schools for youths under 
eighteen are allowed, and all Government schools are 
vigorously anu religious 

In the old days secular education was conducted 
chiefly in the official language of the country Foreign 



languages, modem and ancient, were studied. But the 
dominant language was Russian. Only religious schools 
were allowed to be conducted in the native language of 
the people, and Jews and Mohammedans, for example, 
had extensive religious schools in which their native 
tongMcs were used. 

Nowadays education may be conducted in the 
language of any people living in Russia. In fact, the 
Soviets encourage sulyect nationalities to have their 
own schools, and such schools arc now being conducted 
in seventy languages. Some of these languages, like 
that of the gypsies or Buryats, had no script and no 
printed alphabet of their own. Now they have both. 
They have grammars, dictionaries, text-books, news- 
papen, and even theatres in which the lines are spoken 
in their native tongues. 

In the old days there was little pre-school education 
in Russia. In 1914, in Moscow, a certain Alexander 
Zelenko, who had spent some time in America, in 
association with a Mrs. Schloger, opened a kinder- 
garten in a settlement house. It was the only one in 
Moscow. The few other pre-school institutions that 
existed catered to the very rich or the very poor. 

In 1932, 10,000,000 cl^dren were cared for in the 
^ nurseries, kindergartens, playgrounds, and other pre- 
school institutions. By the end of the second Five Year 
Plan the Soviets hope to include all children in such 
institutions. 

In the old days co-education was on the rise in the 
lower more than in the secondary schools, and also in 
some of the colleges. Now there isn’t a single school, 
from kindergarten to university, that is not co-educa- 
tional. 

In the old days, with the exception of the elementary 
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public schools and Church schools, and certain 
teachers’ institutes, students had to pay for tuition In 
the secondary schools and the universities the fees were 
high Students m these schools, in addition, had to 
wear costly uniforms 

Now all education in the elementary and middle 
schools, excepting for children of high salaried engin- 
eers and other Soviet specialists, is free In the tech- 
nical schools, the universities, and the various institutes, 
about three fifths of the students are not only taught 
free, but receive monthly stipends to cover living 
expenses Only if they fail in thar studies are the 
stipends withdrawn from them 

In the old days, free meals m elementary or secondary 
schools were hmited to small groups of students Now 
there is not, to my knowledge, a single elementary or 
secondary school m Russia which hasn’t a dining room 
that provides, at least dunng a part of the year, one 
hot meal a day to the students In the villages the meal 
IS free In the ciues u is free for children of the lower- 
paid workers and officials Others pay from la to 25 
copecks — tliat is from about threepence to mnepence a 
meal 

The school is the one institution in Soviet Russia 
which has enjoyed steady and galloping growth The 
Bolsheviks who in many ways have inlicntcd the ideas 
and passions of the old Russian revolutionary move- 
ments have absorbed their ardour for the education of 
the masses Lcmn, who was himself a child of the old 
revolutionary movement, had warned his followers in 
1931 that “ as long as vve have such a calamity as 
illiteracy in our country, it is impossible to talk of 
pobtical enlightenment The illiterate penon is an 
outsider to poliucal thought. He must be taught the 
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ABC Without literacy, there can be no politics , 
there are only rumours, gossip, prejudices, fairy-tales— 
anything but polmcal class consciousness ” 

In subsequent years the Bolsheviks were to forget 
many a wise counsel of their highlv revered teacher, as, 
for example, that it is natural for children to humanize 
animals, that roosters would not be real to them if they 
did not talk Only now, after years of cosily blundering, 
are they discovering this and many another wise 
suggestion of Lcmn, and they are beginning to embrace 
them as though they were a newly discovered life- 
saving balm But they never for a moment forgot his 
warning that the bringing of a knowledge of reading 
and wnting to every living person in the land was the 
most urgent task of the Revolution Trotzkyitcs or 
Stalimtes, followers of the Right or the Left dispensa- 
tion, they all agreed that there could be no waiting in 
the building of schools Wherever there was a Soviet, 
or wherever Soviet influence penetrated, whether in 
the sunny Caucasus or the snowbound tundras of 
Siberia, one of the first things the revolutionists brought 
to the people, hkc the gift from a parent to tlie child, w as 
a school 

Not only has the number of schools multiplied 
rapidly, but the social composition of the students has 
changed beyond rccogniuon from what it was in the 
old days 

In the old days even in the secondary schools, the 
dominant group of students was made up of children of 
the nobility, officials, clergymen, the merchant classes 
There was a small spnnkhng of well to do peasants 
and now and then of more highly paid factory workers* 
I remember, when I was a boy, a playmate of mine 
had passed his examination to the gymnasium His 
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parents were ovcqoyed, but soon their joy gave ^vay to 
anxiety lest they fail to pass the so-called residence test 
To a\oid failure in the test, they borrowed from oblig- 
ing fnends expensive furniture and made their apart- 
ment a picture of aflflucncc and respectability The 
visiting inspector was duly impressed and gave them 
a high rating 

Wlicther such a test was umvcrsal I do not know It 
was enforced in the town in question, and some people 
behaved like peasants in the villages who sought to 
marry their daughters to much-wanted young men 
from other villages To impress the youths with their 
wealth they would stock up their bams with cows, 
horses, sheep, hogs, and fill their gram bins with gram, 
all borrowed for the occasion from obhging ncighboun 

It required wealth and soaa! posmon to gam admit 
tance to the secondary school Exceptions were made 
for children of the poor nobility, who were often given 
allowances for their maintenance 

How different is the picture now 1 In the universities, 
peasants make up a good third of the student body, and 
factory workers almost one half Children of the former 
nobility and merchant classes, however, arc barred as 
rigorously and as brutally as children of the poor 
peasants and the factory workers were in the old days 
Until June 1931 even children of the intelligentzia — 
engineers, physicians, college professors, school teachers 
— though their parents were m the employ of the Gov- 
ernment and enjoyed citizenship nghts, were admitted 
to the university only after the quotas of peasant and 
factory workers were filled Since June 1931 children 
of the intelligentzia have been placed on a level of 
equahty with workers But children of the former ruling 
groups may find their way to a higher insUtuUon of 
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learning only after they literally swear themselves into 
soaal fitness After they have done at least two years’ 
hard labour in a lumber camp, a freight yard, con- 
struction job, or a farm, they may be regarded as 
humble and hardened and chastened enough to grace 
a seat in a university ^ 

The numencal growth of the schools in Russia, 
remarkable as it has been, tells only one side of the 
story of Russian education There is another, even 
more exciting, which relates to purposes and quality 
On my first visit to Russia in 1923 I happened to 
stray into a class on literature in a high school in Mos- 
cow The work under discussion was Pushkin’s well- 
knoivn poetic romance, Eugene Onegin The class was 
discussing the character of Tatyana, the heroine of the 
romance Now in the old days Tatyana was the dream 
and the idol of Russian high school girls, m fact of all 
women who read books There were few of them who 
did not learn by heart Tatyana’s touching letters to her 
lover— learned them and brooded and wept and 
suflered over them They form some of the most famous 
scnUmental poetry in the Russian language But in this 
parUcular class the student chenshed an altogether new 
approach to Tatyana 

“ She was as much a slave of her class," said a youth 
of about sixteen, " as were Onegin and Lensky [the 
other tNso leading characters in the romance] They 
didn’t any of them know anything about the mass 
They were content to wallow in luxury while thar 
serfs sweated and starved and died for them If Tat- 
>ana ivcrc alive to day we’d have to remake her, exile 
her, and compel her to become one of the mass of 
vsorken " 

The teacher called on anollier student, and her 
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speech ^\as of the same nature as of the student %vho 
preceded her. “ \Vliat docs this \voman live for ? ” she 
asked “Just herself, her pretty sentiments, her tears, 
her loneliness, her men Taijana was a dismal failure 
because she never learned to work and never hved for 
the mass, or even thought of the mass “ 

Several other students expressed themselves in an 
equally denunciatory manner Then another girl was 
called upon — a dark-haired girl with a flushed face and 
shifting black eyes and wcanng a grey dress and a 
frayed grey sweater She seemed timid, and spoke 
haltingly and quietly 

“ This IS what I want to say, totarishchi , it is not 
for us to condemn Tatyana We are the product of an 
era of which Tatyana hadn’t heard Mart was un- 
known Nobody had ei'cr thought that there ev cr would 
be a Lenin There was no Communist Party in exist- 
ence The masses of our people were serfs There were 
hardly any factories and scarcely any worken And so 
I say there u no use condemning Tatyana She was not 
to blame for her ideology She meant w ell and she was 
noble, and even though you may think me stupid and 
perverted I do want to tell you that I like her, and 
I cned when I read of her misfortunes ” 

The girl sat down, and there was a commotion in the 
class The teacher in a condescending manner, as 
though striving hard not to give offence to anybody, 
attempted to bnng the students to order He was a 
man of about forty five with sparse^grey hair, an un 
shaved face, and protruding eyes that illumined his face 
like searchlights But the students would not calm down 
They were not taking sides , they were all on one side 
— against Guryeva ' One proletarian lad expressed no 
doubt the sentiments of the whole class when he said, 
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“ Tovanshchi Guryeva is a clear example of how im- 
possible It IS for some persons to slough off their bour- 
geois heritage and he launched into a long and bitter 
harangue against people hhc Tatyana, no matter where 
and N^hen they lived, and also against Soviet youths 
hhe Guryeva, who might have sympathy for a character 
hkc Tatyana 

When the class was over I went for a walk ivith the 
teacher He had taught hterature in the old Russian 
gymnasium, and in spite of pohtical repression in the 
old days teachers not only were alloived, they svere re- 
quired to analyse literary values, character, plots, style 
Literature was literature and not an excuse for a 
pohtical sermon But now he was helpless So were his 
colleagues, who felt as be did that a generation was 
growing up which should know neither the joy nor the 
inspiration of literature In the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, he continued, they attempted to assert themselves, 
but soon enough they were made to feel that their lot 
%vas not to lead, but to follow, and woe to the teacher 
who failed to bow m submission The students had 
nather respect nor tolerance for him, and often enough 
denounced him to the authorities and subjected him to 
investigations Also in those days there was the chance 
of losing the jnb, with no new one m sight And so, 
when a Pushkin’s Tatyana was denounced as a 
nefarious bourzUmkCy and when a student ivho was 
courageous enough to express sympathy for this bour- 
zhmka was treated to a scorching denunciation, the 
teacher, howe\ er resentful of such pen ersion of literary 
\ alues, had to smile and nod in assent and refrain from 
taking sides 

In October 1932, nine years later, I visited another 
high school in Moscow — one oF the best not only in 
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Moscow but in the country TIic ncwspipcr IzvesUa has 
assumed guardianship o%cr it, and, being a prosperous 
enterpnse, it has spent large sums of money for equip- 
ment, some of It of foreign make, for the shops and 
laboratories — which arc among the best I have seen in 
Russia There is a gymnasium there, a dining room, a 
printing press, and all manner of manual traimng 
departments 

I visited the laboratories and then walked into a class 
in literature The teacher, a woman of about forty five 
wth her shiny brown hair combed straight back and 
wth one of those melodious \oices for which Russian 
women arc noted, and \vith a diction which anj actor 
might envy, was in complete control of the class One 
fdt her presence, her personality, her dignity, her 
authority She showed none of the timidity which one 
observed among teachers nine years ago The students 
were between fifteen and sixteen years of age, and they 
were discussing Gnbo>cdov’s famous comedy Gneffrom 
InUlltgence The teacher had told them to prepare talks 
on the personality of the two leading characters, 
Chatsky and Famousov 

She called on a dark haired girl to make her talk 
The girl arose, stepped forward, and, facing the class, 
began to speak , and as I listened to her I could hardly 
believe that Soviet educauon had become so changed 
within so brief a period as nine years Fluently, and m 
excellent Russian, interspersing her remarks with tell- 
ing phrases, the girl proceeded to give an analysis of 
the very things she had been commissioned to do She 
spoke of Chatsky s rebellion against the ideas of the 
good and wise people of the time She stressed his re- 
course to hyperbole and anuthesis as a means of 
sharpemng his thrusts at the things and people he 



disliked She traced the influence of his sojourn abroad 
on his beliefs and on his very speech She dwelt at length 
on his inner conflicts and on Uic tragedy of his personal 
life Though he was a bourzhut like Tatyana m Pushkin’s 
Onegin, she spoke of him with sympathy and under- 
standmg» and there was not the least trace of an effort 
to pigeon hole and label him as a friend or an enemy 
of the masses or to denounce him because of his social 
origin 

In her analysis oFFamousov, this bnght girl did the 
same thing She ga\c a portrait of the physical appear- 
ance of the man, and then spoke of his conservatism 
in politics, in home life, lus belief that the things which 
mattered chiefly m life were nehes, rank, comfort, his 
tendency to be verbose, to philosophize at length and 
to lecture to his fnends, his exasperation with people 
who did not share his beliefs, his utter inability to appre- 
ciate the break of new ideas over the Russian land, and 
his contempt for anything foreign Above all, she 
emphasized the simplicity, hghtness, and colourfulness 
of his speech, and of his imagery 
When this girl finished, the teacher asked for cntiasm 
of her speech Student after student arose and made 
additions and amplifications They were all remark- 
ably fluent of speech, some of them accompanying their 
words with emphatic gestures, and they too concerned 
themselves with the literary values of the comedy — of 
style, character, plot, imagery Not one of them 
approached his analysis in terms of political convic- 
tions Not once did any of the students indulge m 
pohtical rhetoric in denunciation and castigation One 
student spoke of the high born social origin of Chatsky 
and Famousov, but did not proceed to deluge them 
with contumely as did the students in the discussion of 
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Pushkin’s heroine. Here scholarship was superseding 
politics. 

Not that politics is left out : it cannot be in a Soviet 
system where devotion to the system itself is the main 
purpose of education. But politics is no longer a matter 
of catchwords and slogans- Politics is the mantle of life 
and the important thing is not the mantle, but life, and 
the problems that a Soviet citizen and the Soviet State 
encounter in their everyday odstence. 

The shift of emphasis from politics to scholarship, or 
rather the subordination of the first to the second, is an 
epochal event in the Revolution and would have been 
much slower In coming had it not been for the Five 
Year Plan. The Plan awakened Russian leaders to a 
new wisdom in educadon, as it had in so many oUicr 
national problems. It hurled forth a host of difficulties 
which the Russian leaders had not foreseen and which 
demanded instant and effective attention. 

In the early years of the Revolution the thing that 
mattered most was political conformity. The school 
was supposed to develop “ citizens for the community 
sodety,” and in those days, with memories, passion, 
hurts of the civil war still ripe, the one thing that such 
citizens were supposed to possess was political fealty. 
Ofeourse the powers that were quoted Lenin in justifica- 
tion of their attitude. Had not Lenin said Uiat “ while 
students arc in school they arc to be made participants 
of the struggle for freedom from exploitation ? ” and 
again, that “ our task in the school is likewise to 
struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and wc 
openly proclaim tliat education outside of life and 
outside of politics is a fraud and a deception ? ” Lenin 
had also said other tilings about education. For 
example : " You can become a Communist only 



^vhen you enrich your mind with all the intellectual 
treasures which humanity has attained. And again, 
students in school must gain a command of “ the 
accumulated knowledge of mankind.” Both these 
pronouncements sound very much like Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of culture as “ the best that has been 
said and thought by man.” Marx had also said, The 
only goal worthy of humanity is the greatest possible 
enlargement of all human capacities.” 

Moreover, Marx and Engels, in the resolution which 
they had drafted for the Congress of the first Inter- 
national, laid down definite principles of Communist 
education. They emphasized three things : all-round 
intellectual development ; physical education, such as 
physical culture and military drill, for the maintenance 
of the health of students ; and polytechnical education 
which was to acquaint students with science and with 
the productive processes of industry and enable them 
to acquire habits of work and an ability to handle with 
facility instruments and tools in factories. 

But these principles of education enundated by the 
three fathers of modem Communism, the Russian 
Bolsheviks misunderstood and misapplied. They empha- 
sized above everything political conviction and also 
music. They always made much of music. I visited 
schools in 1923 and 1924 which had hardly any books 
and papers but where the students knew by heart the 
political phraseology of the moment and could sing 
with vigour and emotion the latest revolutionary songs. 
In those days there were leaders who even sponsored 
the idea that the school ” must die,” that is, eventually 
be converted into a sort of apprenticeship to the factory 
and the farm. 

The purely intellectual development of the students 
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of thought and work Individual eJfort and individual 
study were frowned upon as likely to intensify individu- 
ahsuc traits In time, Communist educators developed 
a so called bngade method of study whereby students 
formed into units of snt or eight and studied jointly 
under the leadership of an elected schoolmate There 
were no examinations, no marks The brigade was 
responsible for the work of the individual student The 
students also had an important, sometimes a decisive, 
voice in the administration of the school, the disci' 
plining of the students, above all m the preparation of 
the complex lessons The teacher was supposed to 
supervise student activities, but often enough, for 
reasons of political expediency, he was a silent onlooker 
Of course students were interested in politics and were 
continually holding political meetings, and were called 
upon to engage in all manner of social work Teachers 
also were constantly drawn into outside activities— 
drafting political resolutions, writing political docu- 
ments, helping m Soviet bookkeeping, or in any other 
task for which they might qualify The salary of a 
teacher was low, and often months passed before he 
received it Because he was an intellectual, he was not 
quite the social equal of a peasant or a. worker, and his 
children, as already stated, were admitted to high 
school and university only after the quota of workers 
and peasants had been filled 

And so, while schools were rapidly multiplying, the 
quality of education, sa\c m matters of political faith, 

was cither at a standstill or actually deteriorating 

this m spite of constant experimentation with new 
methods and almost annual changes of text books 
Tlicn came the Fue Year Plan Russia needed mcch- 
aiucs, engineers, chemists, agncuUunsts, orgamzers, 
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managers. She needed tens, hundreds of thousands of 
them on the numerous mammoth enterprises she had 
begun to build. But to the amazement and consterna- 
tion of leaders, Soviet college graduates, multitudes of 
them, failed to qualify for the posts to which they had 
been appointed. Their preparation was so meagre 
they could not meet responsibilities imposed on 
them. 

In the resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of September 1931 it is specifically 
stated : “ Our children graduate from school insuffi- 
ciently educated, without the high level of knowledge 
necessary to pursue successfully their studies in the 
technical schools and universiti^, and they are unable 
to gain command of the technical processes which arc 
of such decisive importance in our Socialist construc- 
tion.” Another resolution by the same Central Com- 
mittee in August 1933 reiterates these charges, only 
more vigorously. The chief defect of the school system, 
according to this resolution, is that the curriculum is 
too diffuse ; too many subjects are studied, with little 
unity between them, with inadequate preparation in 
mathematics, chemistry, geography, history, rhetoric — 
all of which any Soviet youth, and particularly a 
Communist, must know if he would be a leader in 
industry or in government. What is even more remark- 
able, tiie resolution complains there is ” too little 
perspective in the study of history.” This subject had 
been slighted by the Soviet curriculum and now there is 
a demand that it be accorded a proper place in all 
education. The resolution further complains that too 
hca%y a burden of social work has been imposed on the 
teacher and too much authority has been vested in the 
students, and that they manifest too little respect for the 
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teacher. U reminds party workers in education of 
Lenin’s pronouncement that Ihc " public school teacher 
must be placed on a heiKbt which he never has attained 
and which he never can attain in a bourgeoU society.” 

It condemns vehemently the brigade method of study 
as deadening indi\idual initiative and individual 
responsibility. One writer in commenting on the resolu- 
tion, excoriates both the complex and tlic brigade 
methods of study, and Imlds that if continued they 
would ruin the whole system of education. 

T\\c two resolutions of September 1931 and August 
1932 marked a revolutionary turning-point in Soviet 
education. The Ccntr.il Committee is very decisive in 
its pronouncements. It enjoins boards of education 
completely to overhaul their theories and practices j 
" knowledge of science and ait must be real.” Students 
' may continue to study in brigades, but only when it 
will liven up and not dc<idcn knowledge of a subject. 
They must get a thorough grounding in rhetoric, 
mathematics, geography, clicmlsiry, physics ; shops 
and laboratories must be well equipped so that 
students can apply theory to practice and learn how to 
work and build and plan industrial projects. They must, 
in short, prepare themselves to be not only agitators 
but workers and leaders. They cannot sqncczc them- 
selves out of responsibility by pointing to a certain 
situation as being bourgeois or conlra-rc\olulionary or 
non-proletarian. Above all they mttst submit to disci- 
pline. They must respect the work of the teacher and 
they must p.ass examinations. If they f.iil to comply 
with regulations or odend the teacher, no amount of 
political zeal is to save them. Ctom expulsion witbout 
the right to enter other schools for from one to three 
years. 'Ilic teacher likewise must be treated with 
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deference and he must be obeyed. lie must receive his 
salary on time and he must get his quota of foods and 
manufactured goocls. Abos’c aJl, ijc must not be bur- 
dened with extra-curricular jobs whicli keep him from 
advancing himself in his studies. 

Tlic baste purpose of education remains the same as 
it was in the early years of the Revolution — the prepara- 
tion of a new citi2en for a new society. But this prepara- 
tion must proceed with full regard for the Actual every- 
day tasks and obligations of the new citizen. He must 
know his subjects, and know them well. He is to enrich 
his mind, as Lenin urged, with the intellectual treasures 
of man. He is to apply political principles to die study 
of the arts, but he must also cultiv.atc an understanding 
of art values. His education is to be purposeful. He is 
not to pursue a so-called liberal arts course that leads 
to no specific goal. He is to prepare himsciffor a dcfinilc 
position in the new society — teaching, medicine, 
engineering, or anything that he ihay choose. The 
school is to prepare him for his life-work, and must 
always be linked with Soviet life : industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and everything else that makes up this 
Ufe. 

The result is that now when one enters a Russian 
school one finds a dbctpline and an eamtstness that 
did not exist in the early years of the Revolution. Some 
students have been irked by the changes, and have 
protested against the loss of what they call their rights. 
But the protests have remained unheeded. In fact, 
Russia is drifting toward increased formahsrn in educa- 
tion and an increased curtailment of so-called student 
rights Her years of experiment with the complex and 
the brigade methods of study have convinced her that 
there is no easy road to education. Unless students 



apply themselves individually and wth diligence to 
their studies they will be in no position to further tlic 
tasks and aims of the Revolution. They may indeed 
thwart this progress, and that the leaders are resolved, 
in no circumstance, to allow. 



XIII 

ART 


Gork'v ’s new play, Tegor Bultlehv, has excited Mos- 
cow as no literary event since the Revolution , and m it 
there is a scene which gives insight into the land of 
mentality tint a Soviet artist has to reckon with if he 
wants to have his work appreciated or even accepted 
Tlic hero of this pla>, a merchant m the pre-rev olu- 
tionary dap, is on the point of deatli He is a cjnic and 
an infidel , but his w ife and her sister, being profoundly 
religious, cannot bear the thought of his dpng without 
receiving the last sacrament, and so they send for a 
priest Followed by the wife and her sister and several 
other members of the family with lighted candles in 
their hands, the priest and the deacon, garbed m 
gorgeous vestments and swinging incense and intoning 
solemnly, “ Hospodi Pomtlut ” (** Lord, have mercy ”), 
proceed to the dying man’s chamber 

It IS a movang scene, and in the old days a Russian 
audience would have been stirred to tears The incense, 
the candles, the chanting, would have aroused in it a 
sense of awe of deatli and life But on the evening when 
I saw the play the audience (which jammed evfery 
available seat in the theatre) burst into a laugh And 
this behaviour was not exceptional Every time the 
play IS given the audience, at this parucular scene, 
behaves in a similar manner It simply laughs ! To 
the present day Russian audience, religion — even the 
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numstraUon of the last ntcs to a dying man— suggests 
something not only incongroous, but comic ! 

Now let the reader ponder over the importance and 
universality of religion as a subject in the arts Tor 
gencrauons it has been an endless source of inspiration 
to painter, composer, playwnght, novelist, poet Some 
of the most stirring music Russia has given to the world 
IS religious in theme But now religion is discarded 
from Russia, and the artist who would deal with it 
seriously will find no friend and no buyer for his 
creations 

The family likewise is no longer a theme that excites 
Russian audiences As a social institution it continues, 
but It has, so to speak, lost its flesh and blood It is only 
a skeleton of its former self, and no artist can press out 
of It the drama that it furnished in the old days or that 
It may suU furnish to the artist outside of Russia Were 
Dostoycvski now alive, he could not have written a 
Brothers Karamazov in the manner m which he did He 
could not have built lus story around the Karamaaov 
family Were Shakespeare alive at present in Russia, 
he could not have created a King Lear Nor could a 
Balzac have given the world a Pert Gonot, or Gals- 
worthy a For^U Family conflicts and tragedies are 
not impossible in Soviet Russia, but they provide 
nowhere nearly as weighty an experience or as exciting 
an adventure as the relationship of the individual to the 
new community This relationship has superseded or 
swallowed all other social relauonships Indeed, re 
ligion, business, the individualistic family — the three 
instituuons which arusts in the Western world and in 
old Russia have invested with exciting and heroic 
qualities— are in present day Russia the three chief 
villains or clowns 



What, then, are the sulyects that occupy the attention 
of the Russian artist ? 

For a long time — roughly up to 1926 — the Bolshevik 
civil war, and the famine and suffering that followed in 
its wake, preoccupied the Russian artist. The best 
literature that has come out of Soviet Russia deals 
with these two epochal periods. Bulgakov’s Days of the 
Turbifus, a civil war play, is still the best piece of 
dramatic writing that any Russian author has produced. 
The finest So\aet motion pictures likewise relate to the 
civil war. Pudovkin’s Fall of St. Petersburg^ and 
Eiscnstein’s Poterakin, are still the high lights in Russian 
cinema production. Though Eisenstein bases his story 
on the revolt of the Black Sea fleet in 1905, in spirit the 
picture includes so many elements of the Bolshevik 
civil war of 1917 that it can safely be spoken of as a 
Bolshevik civil war picture. 

The new period which followed so»calJcd military 
Communism provided a fresh range of subjects for the 
artist. Private enterprise was legalized, and this stirred 
up excitements, ambitions, abuses, inner conflicts, 
which stimulated the artist’s imagination. The Govern- 
ment had no intention of allowing k(ep free rein. On 
the contrary, it held its sword over what one w'riter 
called “ this political monster ” which it had not 
ceased to hate but which it had to endure. But }lep 
whetted appetites for accumulation and for carnal self- 
indulgence, Some Communists became flrst-rate rascals 
and some first-rate rascals became Communists. 

Groups of youths plunged into orgies of drinking and 
sex indulgence. This was the period of The Embezzlers, 
Moon on the Right, Dog Lane, Squaring the Circle, and 
Romanov’s incomparable story IVilhout Flowers, and 
his novels Thret Pairs of Stlk Stockings and The Few Table 
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of Commandments It was the penod of endless debates in 
the Press and on the platform on religion, the family, / 
sex morality, and the array of other personal problems 
which the individual was faang It was a penod of 
taverns, shady restaurants, prostitutes, outburts of 
hooliganism, and a penod of earnest heart-searching 
on the part of mtcllectuals who gneved over the 
cruellies of the Revolution, and on the part of Com- 
munists who gneved over its compromise mth bour- 
geois practices — a penod, in other words, of uncertainty, 
maladjustment, and endless perplexity It was the gap 
between }{ep and the Five Year Plan and offered 
challenge and stimulus to the creative mind 
With the advance of the Revolution into its so called 
reconstruction penod and the arrival of the Five Year 
Plan, the civil war and, to a somewhat lesser extent, 
Nep, ceased to occupy the Russian artist, in part be- 
cause he and his audience had tired of it, and in part 
because the Government is beginning to demand his 
helping hand in the realization of the big tasks on 
which It has embarked Henceforth the artist is to shift 
emphasis from human cxpcncncc to social enterprise 
He is to centre his atienuon on ihc aims and tasks of 
the State and the new community In other words, he 
IS to deal pre eminently with the factory, the collective 
farm, and the new communal order which they pre- 
suppose 

To the artist reared m the old traditions and con- 
ventions, the iransiUon from one set of subjects to 
another has involved a readjustment which was not 
easy to achieve Neither the young nor the older artist 
had lived with the new subjects long enough to be ahk. 
to rc-crcate them into living symbols Especially 
difTiculi, of course, was the subordination of character 
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and human drama to the political formulas of the 
moment Yet the censorship looked askance at the 
treatment of any contemporary theme that did not 
contnbute to this very purpose — that is to say, to the 
triumph of the immediate pohcies and the ultimate 
pnnciples of the Revolution VVliat further embarrassed 
the artist who believed m creativeness and not in mere 
propaganda was the rise to power of the co called Rapp, 
or Proletarian Wnters’ Society, which, with the growing 
interest of the Soviets in political achievement, received 
increasing support, until it became the sole arbiter of 
all art in the country 

Certain functions that the Rapp performed were 
commendable It encouraged factory labourers to take 
up writing and to record on paper their own expencnccs 
and those of their friends It did the same with the 
peasant In a country as predominantly illiterate as 
Russia, this stimulus to self expression was productive 
of a new literary interest and appreciation Even when 
the resulung compositions were badly written they 
meant something culturally It was the idea, the cause, 
the poliucal purpose that mattered, and nothing else 

I was invited to a meeting of proletarian writers in 
the aty of Ivanovo and heard some of their compositions 
read Theywcrc>oungmcnandyoung\voinenoflimitcd 
education, and their compositions were interesting not 
as literary achievements but as documents revealing 
their personalities and ihar atutude toward the work 
about them Constantly they sought to emphasize the 
thing that Rapp had been clamorously demanding — 
faith and fulfilment of the RevoIuUon But in their own 
crude way they fused idea with experience and the 
everyday actuahues in their iactorics and homes, and 
presented a picture of life which had a semblance of 



reality. If the Rapp had confined itself to developing 
writers out of factor>'-workcrs and peasants it would 
have performed a m6st useful service. But it reached 
out for a more ambitious goal. It sought to control all 
art and to press it into a defimte political mould. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, literature, theatre, cinema, all 
were to serve only one purpose — the promotion of the 
programme of the Revolution. 

Painting and sculpture suffered least from this 
encroachment on the free creativeness of the artist. 
Portrait painting is either good or bad, regardless of 
whether the subject is a business man, a king, a 
madonna, or a factory-worker. The factory and the 
collecdve farm (which means tlie land) offered a 
variety of subjects to estate the man with the brush or 
the chisel. 

On November 7, 1932, one of the features of the 
celebration of the fifteenth anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion was a display of flowers in the eating-places of 
Moscow, and exhibits of paintings in the windows of 
the leading shops on the main streets of the city. For 
the time being every important shop had been con- 
verted into an art gallery. The subjects concerned 
themselves pre-eminendy with tlie factory and the 
kolhoz- There were paintings of blast furnaces and 
workers tending them ; of machine shops uith men 
bent over their tools ; of forges with meri stalking 
round molten metal ; of new construction projects 
with men singly, in groups, in multitudes, heaving 
brick, lumber, and other materials. There were paint- 
ings of cattle and horses grazing in rich pastures, and of 
fields, forests, brooks, buildings, on collective farms ; 
of men doing the work in the fields. Crowds of pedes- 
uians stopped and looked and discussed these exliibits. ^ 
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Whatever their shortcomings as works of art, the 
subjects were tlccidcdly arresting. 

Tlicy were not only in tune with the Revolution; 
they made one feel that there was beauty in steel and 
iron, coal and lumber, and in the men who were 
performing the irksome tasks of industry. The new 
subjects allow tlie painter, by the very nature of his 
art, sufficient sweep of imagination to make Jiis work 
striking and appealing. Tlic same is true of the sculptor. 
Besides, painting and scupturc arc not arts in which the 
Russians have excelled. They have produced a Veresht- 
shagin, a Repin, an Antkolsfcy. Bui they have not tlic 
array of great names in these arts as have the French, 
for example. 

The eficce of the Rapp dictatorship on music, litera- 
ture, the theatre, and the cinema — arts in which the 
Russians have shown themselves to be masters — was 
lamentable. It just about ruined the Russian cinema. 
In the past half-dozen years very few Soviet pictures 
have commanded the attention of the outside world or 
aroused excitement in Riissia — simply because of the 
dullness which has resulted from an excess of political 
sermonizing. The scenarios are of a stereotyped 
pattern : A hero who is a worker, or an engineer, or an 
official, and who strives for the success of some govern- 
mental enterprise : a villmn who is a kootack, a business 
man, a clci^yman, a spy, and who strives for its failure. 

A conflict ensues, with the hero in the end winning the 
batUe ; the picture usually ends witli a triumphant 
speech on the glories of building Socialism and some- 
times with a revolutionary song and the waving of the 
Red flag ! 

The theatre has suflered less than the motion pic- 
tures, and then only in the literary quality of the new 



conscious of a mass of human beings caught m a 
torrent of p-ission and turmoil 

The outstanding plajnvnght m point of popuJanty is 
a certain Kirshon, an eminent member of Rapp He is 
an unprepossessing )oung man of htilc culture and 
Mith no feeling for Uic reality of character and per- 
sonalit), but with an excellent knou ledge of the stage 
and of his political catechism He has written the most 
popular plays of the Revolution, the most notable of 
which is Rread, a play on peasant life So false is the 
picture It gives of the peasantry that even Communists 
with a trace of literary taste speak of it svith contempt 
The characters arc all complete heroes or complete 
villains, with hardly a hung penon among them, 
puppets all, who speak and ace in accordance ivith the 
political need of the moment And yet in the hands of 
the Stanislavsky Art Tlieatrc this inferior play becomes 
a superb spectacle The directors and actors have 
blown into it a soul which the author never intended it 
to have They have hfted it to a height of dramatic 
beauty which makes it an overwhelming theatrical 
tnumph 

The Revolution has fostered a number of new schools 
of the theatre with a philosophy and a technique of 
their own, and has given a fresh impetus to a number of 
the old theatres The Vachtangov players even as 
early as 1923 were housed iri a small auditonum Now 
they occupy a new theatre, one of the largest in 
Moscow, and are nO doubt the most exciting though 
not the most artistic theatrical group in Russia The 
various Tram theatres, particularly the ones of Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, started out as amateur companies, 
interested in problems aflecting the hfe of factory 
workers, and have now become established professional 
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theatres that can be counted on to liven up the thea- 
trical season ^vlth spectacular productions The “ Blue 
Blouse,” the ” Satire ” Theatres, the numerous chil- 
dren’s theatres of uhich there are sixty seven in the 
country now, are likewise firmly established, and now 
and then do something that rouses exciting comment 
Yet the literary quality of the new plays is lamentably 
low With the exception of The Days of the Turbines, 
Tegor Bulitckev, and Fear, they are, like the motion 
pictures, undisguised and outdrawn political sermons, 
relieved now and then by striking episodes and clever 
dialogue Had it not been for the genius of Russian 
directors and actors, the Russian theatre would have 
sunk to the level of mediocrity to which the cinema 
has fallen It is these directors and actors and scemc 
designers who make the Russian theatre— m spite of 
the dreary plays it has had to produce — the most 
artistic and spectacular theatre in the world 
Of course, the old Russian plays, especially those of 
Chekhov and Ostrovsky, are constantly being given 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, and Tolstoi’s Besurrection and 
Fruits of Enlightenment, and Gogol’s Inspector General, and 
Gnboyedov’s Grief from Intelligence, and a host of other 
hterary plays of Russian and foreign authors are like- 
wise frequently staged Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under 
the Elms and All God’s ChiUun Got Wings, are given 
year after year by the Kamciny Theatre 

Meanwhile Rapp was becoming more and more 
aggressive, with the result that it terronzed Dr para- 
lysed some of the leading Russian unters and artists 
The poet Volozhin could not get any of his work 
printed The two leading literary magazines, Mir 
iTA kiastartzt \Tht Rtti Brgrs- 
mng), became mere propagandist journals A man hke 
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AIcxci Tolstoi, finding it impossible to ^v^te of the 
passing scene, turned to lustoncal subjects Other 
writers did the same, and for a while the lustoncal 
novel became almost a literary fashion Babel, whose 
superb short stones of the civil war have won him 
international fame, remained silent Others likewise 
ceased to write, or kept their manusenpts m their 
drawers or passed them around among fnends 
Scifuhna, the most gifted woman novelist m Russia, 
tned to do something new and gave up Still others, 
among them Pilnyak, whose haked Year has won him 
high praise and wide populanty, plunged into the 
propaganda novel, and with disastrous results Even 
Leonov, the most talented of Russian writers of fiction, 
when he sought to wnte a novel around the building 
of a paper factory, failed to produce anything more 
momentous than a beautifully written and dull book 
Composers called upon to create sonatas, symphonies, 
songs, and operas la the new spint— that is, in the 
spirit of so called Marxian dialectics and in praise of 
Socialist construction — turned out reams of musical 
compositions which with very few exceptions even the 
workers did not enjoy The ballet responded with its 
contnbution, TTie Football Player, extolling the gloncs of 
physical culture and bnnging to the stage oil dances, 
-coal dances, other industrial dances, and leaving the 
audience, even the proletanans, after a long evening s 
performance, cold and bored Only the music saves it 
from complete inanity Now it is rarely shown The 
other revolutionary ballet The Red Poppy, is infinitely 
more appealing in its music and its dancing and is still 
often given in Moscow and in other cities Xt has 
vitality, suspense, and a certain beauty, but no real 
Russian cntic I have heard of would class it with the 
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old Russian ballets All forms of art, sa\ c acting and 
painting, had ceased to become creative, and the 
talented artist was paticnt1> waiting for better da^'s 
when Rapp, whip in hand, would no longer stand over 
him 

Soon, however, the protests against Rapp became so 
loud and so sharp that they could no longer be ignored. 
Even workers were displeased and began to complain. 
They were having all the scnnonizing they wanted in 
their factories, in the daily Press, at their mass-meetings. 
INTicn they went to an entertainment they wanted to 
forget thar everyday problems and confliets When 
they read a hook they wanted something more than 
mere political palaver Tlicy had, in fact, been reading 
the good literature of Europe and Amcnca and found 
it diverting and instructive They welcomed Bolshevik 
morality in Russian literature and m the other arts, but 
they wanted more — story, character, excitement, diver- 
sion The Russian audience in its artistic tastes had 
pushed beyond the political formalism which Rapp had 
been foisting on them Under these circumstances 
Stahn and his associates could no longer ignore the 
art activities of the country 

Earlier Stahn had occasion to intercede in behalf of 
certain artists The Days of the Twbmes, for example, the 
most stirnng play written since the Revolution, was, 
after a run of several years, ordered to be put away 
There was much discussion, at the time it was in 
process of rehearsal, as to whether it should be allowed. 
To a pious Communist it has one unpardonable 
fault — It pictures the Whites in the play not as dyed- 
in-the-wool villains, but as sympathetic human beings 
After much discussion and certain changes it was 
allowed, and it won instant acclaim But with die 
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coming of llie Socialist ofTcmKc it was ordered off the 
stage. Over a year ago, due to Stalin’s influence, it svas 
pul back .and is once more in the repertoire of the Art 
Theatre. More recently, when Afinogcnov had his 
Fear ready for production, there was a loud murmur 
against it. Afinogcnov is Itimsclfa Communist, and the 
play ends with a triumph for the proletarian and his 
cause, and in as important intellectual a sanctuary as 
a famous university laboratory. But Afinogcnov has 
dared to picture Russian intellectuals as men who have 
a real and dccp-scaietl grievance against the discrimina- 
tions that had until recently been visited on them. His 
professon speak freely, vehemently, and touchingly. 
For the first time since the Revolution intellectuals arc 
permitted to give expression to their pent-up com- 
plaints, and what more natural than that pious Com- 
munists should find it blasphemous ? But Stalin and his 
close associates overruled them, and now the play is 
one of (he outstanding successes In Russia. 

The tyranny of Itapp grew so invidious that action 
against it became a revolutionary duty as much as an 
act of grace to Russian artbts. In consequence, on 
April 23, 1932, by special decree Jiapp was dissolved 
and the control of the arts was instantly taken out of 
its hands. When I arrived in Russia last summer I 
found the art atmosphere as fresh and clear as is the 
air after a storm. Never had I known painters, musi- 
cians, writers, editors, so buoyed up with hope and 
courage as they were last summer. The censorship 
still prevails, but it no longer is as petty and formalistic 
as it had been. Rachmaninov, for example, was under 
ban. His music was regarded as counter-revolutionary. 
As long as Rapp dominated the artistic scene in Russia 
there was no hope of having the ban lifted on this 
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gifted composer Now, Iiowc\cr, Rotlim minnv 1ms 
been restored to good fellowship on the concert 
Gypsy music, which likewise had been under ban for 
two years, Ins been reidmilte<I to legilnnary Old 
pictures of Harold Lloyd which had been stored away 
in the warehouses have been dug up and put on the 
screen again True, they tcacli no politiral lesson, but 
they afford extraordinary amuscinnit Russians may 
actually again arrange and attend literary evenlnf'S 
consisting entirely of lync poetry, whereas under /?/?//> 
the very word lyric was anathema I asked I tscnsiem 
recently what he was working on now, and Ids reply 
was, “ A slapstick comedy ” A year ago neiilier he nor 
anyone else would have dared even think of turning out 
a picture winch was not a political sermon 1 lie dissolu- 
tion of Rnpf) has removed die most stultifying force In 
all fields of Russian art 

Of course, the new subjects that the Ru'slan nrllst> 
if he would be ttaie to life, has to deal with Impose 
certain limitations on Iiim I he individual in Russia 
lives m a selling the like of which the world lias never 
known, and to portray him as lie is, with nil Ins prob- 
lems and conflicts, Uis defeats and trlumjihs, Is no 
easy task, cspccnily as the Revolution Is Kill In n fluid 
state and subjects him to n constantly changing scene 
But the artist can think and ere uc character mul Kory 
as he could not before He can return to the old sub- 
jects of love and life nnd dcitli nnd the whole gamut 
of human experiences and emotion In a new way and 
tn a new spirit He cannot exalt ideas that an Inlmlcil 
to the Revolution But hccan portray hum m hr inf s (hat 
Rapp never would tolerate Ifhc writes juvenile stories 
he may even interpolate the Irnproh ible, provid'd of 
course It IS not definitely onti Soviet Lenin’s widow 
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has come out boldly for the return of the fur) tale— • 
not (he fairy talcs of angels and mcmnids and witches 
and house goblins, but the fairy talc of miraculous 
achievements m the new society As already mentioned, 
someone has c\cn discovered that Lenin had once said 
that It IS natural for children “ to humanize animals, 
and to a child a rooster that didn’t talk wouldn’t be 
real,” and so in juvenile stones it may soon become 
again legitimate to endow cats and dogs and ponies 
and doves and nightingales ivith human speech Ko 
wonder that Moscow was so elated with the produc- 
tion of Gorky’s new play Ttgor DuUtchev Here is a play 
in which the hero is a capitalist of the pre revolutionary 
days True he is a symbol of the decadence of capitalist 
society, also he is an atheist and has no use for magicians 
and miracle workers, though they amuse him im 
menscly But he is an ” exploiter ” and knows it, and 
is not ashamed of it He never mouths proletarian 
slogans He never once mentions Karl Marx or the 
class struggle or the triumph of the masses He lives 
in luxury and opulence, and so do his children, who, 
like so many children of the former bourgeoisie, have 
no senous purpose m life and no social consciences 
They eat sumptuous meals and drink good wuie, and 
the women parade in silks and glitter with jewels , 
they do all the things that proletanan etiquette dis 
dams And yet they arc portrayed as human beings 
almost loved by author and audience 

As a play Yegor Bultlckev, in this writer s opinion, docs 
not compare with any of the other plays Gorky has 
written Had it not been for the superb performance 
of the Vachtangov players it would not even have been a 
theatrical success But it is a vivid slice of life such as 
the Russian theatre goer has not seen m any of the new 
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plays since the Revolution,' excepting of coune 
Bulgakov’s Dqjis of ihe Turbines. Above all, it makes' the 
Russian language live again on the stage. The dialogue 
is free from the new cant and the new shibboleths. It is 
Russian at its best — simple, luscious, and noble. 

' If the Russian artist during the period of Rapp*s 
dominance found himself cramped in his creativcncss, 
and even if now he must still face a censorship, he 
never has had reason for serious complaint of the 
treatment accorded him personally as an employee 
’of the Soviets. Since the coming of the Five Year Plan 
life has been hard, and never so much so as now at the 
finish of the Five Year Plan. There is a shortage of 
everything, from meat and butter to paper and safety- 
pins. But life has been less hard for the artist whose 
work has been accepted than even for workers, the 
special favourites of the Soviets. The artist and the 
engineer are perhaps the most privileged individuals 
in Russia, and get the best that there is in salary, in 
food, in entertainment, in clothes, in living quarters — 
the artist sometimes more than the engineer. I have 
never known a worker, even a high-salaried one, to 
set such inviting foods and drinks before guests as do 
artists. Nor have 1 ever kno>vn workers to patronize 
the expensive restaurants in Moscow as do so many 
artists. 

What is roost iroporiant, the Soviet artist need never 
worry about a customer for his works, provided of 
course they arc politically acceptable. The Revolution 
has developed an immense audience for the apprecia- 
tion of all arts including painting and sculpture. I have 
a feeling that, barring an economic collapse, Russia 
in time \sin become the most extensive art market in 
the world. Tlie socialization of everyday life has opened 
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, _,,mbrr of institutions whicli clamour for the 
up a vast numb 

"’‘'■‘"•rZtl n ”«"a;ran.7a library, a rcading- 

has a ;„uallv' a theatre, and all of these have 

room, “ " ” furnished and supplied uith bools 

‘“^"‘lusira instruments and stage paraphernalia, 
nud musir. collective farms. At present 

•pbe , , .ji. blunders they arc in a bad economic 

T'l Bufsroner or later they uill rise to greater 
“ and when that time comes they too will be 

nffluene . . (|,^r clubhouses and libraries and 

'™I’"','Lalrcs and schools and nurseries and social 
• 1 ills and provide themselves with all the things 

tlimng-“‘ * enjoyments that the arUst has to 

^ All of which means more and more work for 
^ jculptors, publishers, theatrical and motion 
re oroducers, musicians. 

^“rHen now authors or play>vrights whose w-ritings get 
TtJ.tied or produced arc among the richest people 
P u tiMia. True, there is a high income-tax, and if they 
^ members of the Communist Party they have to 
double income-tax, one to the Government and 
the party. But even then they enjoy a higher 
g of prosperity than perhaps anyone else in the 
° ntry including high-salaried engineers. The reason 
they are paid on a basb of royal ties. A successful 
like Afinogenov’s Fear, or Kirshon’s Bread, may 
^'^civen simultaneously in over one hundred theatres 
b® jjje country, and each theatre pays the author 
“ jefinite percentage of its receipts. A successful book 
* through numerous large editions. Leonid Leonov’s 
novel Skutarevsky, which is just off the press, came 
in a first edition of forty thousand copies, in spite of 
°hc fact that only the more cultivated people read him. 
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Russia is so hungry for reading-matter, any book 
which is published finds a ready public. Russian 
publishers never have to worry about remainders. 
They do not even have to advertise their books. If 
they do, and the books arc by known authors, the 
stores are instantly mobbed with, purchasers who are 
ready to throw money at the clerks for the privilege of 
possessing the books. Nor does a Russian theatrical 
manager have to worry about filling his auditorium. 
He seldom has vacant seats. Workers alone have got so 
much into the habit of attending theatres that they buy 
out whole performances. Over three hundred factories, 
for example, have sent in orders to the Vachtangov 
Theatre for huge blocks of scats for the performance of 
Gorky’s Tegor Bulitchev. The Revolution has cultivated 
in the Ru$i)ian masses a bungtr for inttUtetuai and 
artistic diversions which the present resources of the 
country, however extensive, are insufficient to satisfy. 

So, whatever the grievances and disabilities of the 
artist, if his work is acceptable he lives as abundantly 
as is possible under ousting Soviet conditions, and he 
need never worry about a market for Ixis work or an 
appreciative audience. 
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XIV 

THE ARMY 


Un DER the C 2 '»r military sctmcc uas compulsory, 
and under the Soviet military service is compuIsor> 
Under the Czar soldiers wore uniforms, and under 
the Soviet soldiers wear uniforms 
Under the Czar soldiers when on march sang: lustily, 
vviih a soloist starting each verse and the companyjoin 
mg in the chorus Under the Soviet soldiers when on 
march sing lusuly, with a soloist starting every v cnc and 
the company joining m the chorus 
These are about the only likenesses 1 can think of 
between the old and the new Russian army In all 
other respects they arc worlds and ages apart 
Once I happened to be spending a few dap in a 
Ukrainian vallagc In the course of my stay there an 
army otBccr amv ed and called together the young men 
of the village Most of these youths were scheduled to 
enter military sen ice that >cvr, and the army officer 
had come to give them preliminary preparation He 
began with a lecture on the aims and purposes of the 
Red Army, emphasizing the Gict that in time of peace 
It was a school for citizenship, and m time of war, a 
fighting maclunc to fight off invasions of capitalist 
enemies 

When, after his lecture, he asked if anyone had any 
questions to ask, youdi after youth plied him with 
queries How many hours a day would they have to be 
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on duty ’ How often would they be allowed to go home 
for vacations’ What privileges would then- folks at 
home enjoy during the period of service? What occu- 
pauons would they have opportunity to learn ’ And 
one wanted to know whether he would be permitted 
to learn to play the comet Every question was an- 
swered in detail by the officer, and in a spint of intimacy 
and good fellowship ^ 

This lecture furnished a good example of the differ- 
ence between the old regime and the new m their 
approach to the military recmit Under the Czar 
there was no pre service campaign of education and 
preparauon The old Government made no effort to 
inculcate in the future soldier, before he was called for 
his physical examinauon, sympatheuc understanding 
of the aims and purposes of army service and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it The recruit was left to 
his ovyn imapnings Every young peasant in the vil- 
lages knew that he would have to serve in the army 
He ‘hat if his health was good, and his father 

the quota for his district was not filled before his num- 
ber WM called, he would have to go into the army and 
serve from three to seven years, depending on vvhich 
branch of service he entered He knew a!so thaf he 
would be subjected to hardships, humilianons, and to 
severe ducipline He had heard returned soldiers speak 
of these things Consequently, on the day set lor his 
departure from home he was sad of heart And not only 
he His whole family would be in mourning, ns women 
weeping and bewailing die fate that had befallen him 
and them Going into the army was regarded as an 
ordeal and a calamity ® "an 

And no wonder In die old days the very word soldal 
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Ind unptc is'xnt ring It imydicd i nnn of low 
rmnncrs, ird waj ctncmUj cmpJojcd if nn cpidict 
of rcproich *»«t\ contempt In t!tc mndet phcc the 
expression scIJjUKf_)a mordj (soldier’s joul) ^\^5 freely 
bindird nboul by tnders xnd rusiomcrs in the bir- 
g lining nnd xUcrcilions thi( so often accompanied 
the con umnnuon of a den! 

For the young soldier, usu*il!> a peisint fresli from 
the Mlhgc, often illiterate, with no knowledge of the 
outside world, was sure to be confused and intimidated 
by the new surroundings and new faces and cspccnlly 
ill at ease in the presence of a uniform He knew no 
manners, no habits, no ambitions oilier than those he 
had obscracd or acquired in his natitc tallage; Ncier 
having been away from home except possibly for brief 
periods of vsmicr vsork m lumber camps or near by 
towns, he felt alone and homesick in the military camp 
—a ftchng inicnsifictl dunng his firsi days tlierc by the 
fact that he v>as made continually aware of his lowly 
position, Ins inferiority, and his duty always to submit 

If in a moment of peasant forgetfulness he addressed 
a superior in the familiar ty (thou) instead of the formal 
ty (you), he was sure to receive a severe tongue lashing 
His superiors, of course, never deigned to address him 
other than by the inferior pronoun ty On duty, off 
duty, in camp, in town, in street, on highway, aluay’S 
he had to be conscious of Ins mfenonty If he ever 
travelled in a street car he stood on the platform, be- 
cause an officer might be inside He couldn’t even 
smoke a cigarette m a railroad stauon, if an officer 
chanced to be there, without first asking die olficcrs 
permission , and if by chance he had the price of box 
or orchestra seats for the theatre, he never bought 
tickets for these preferred places because an officer 
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might be seated tlicrc. He vfzs fed well, clothed well, 
drilled strenuously, but always^ he had to hnow his 
.place, and dared never in any way appear to regard 
himself as the equal of an officer. If he ever forgot his 
obligation, he was reminded of it in a manner which 
he never failed to remember. Punishment was severe. 
Though by law officers were forbidden to resort to 
corporal puiushment, there were always those who, on 
provocation, did not hesitate to slap a soldier in the 
face. 

Because of the rigours, pain, and humiliations of 
army life, youths in the old days sometimes sought to 
escape it. If they were well-to-do, they attempted to 
bribe their way out. If they were poor, they often went 
without food for long periods or stayed up nights until 
they appeared properly emaciated. Others employed 
drugs to induce irregular heart action. There were even 
special practitioners who would inflict sufficient injury 
to render a youth physically unfit for military service. 
For this purpose, damaging the index finger of the right 
hand was one of the most common devices. 

I am speaking here of the common people — peasants, 
factory workers, members of subject nationalities. There 
were, of course, other classes in Russian society who 
regarded army service as an honour and a glory. This 
attitude was general among members of the nobility, 
the merchant classes, and other groups socially superior 
to the so-called " masses.” For these social elite, service 
in the army was a career which carried with it prestige, 
power, position, a cotrdbrtablc szilary, and, in addition, 
a life of excitement and adventure. They constituted 
* a caste of their own. Now and then individual peasants 
could filter into their ranks. In the last years of the 
Czar’s rule more and more peasants who had been 
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educated embarked on arm> scnacc as a career. 
CliJcfly, however, peasants and workers served as 
ordinary soldiers, and o/Haal positron rn the army was 
bc)ond their reach. 

Now hard!) a vestige of the old army s>'stcm remains 
Tlic positron of ofTiccr and soldrer and their relations 
toward one another have changed be)ond recognition 
Now It IS the pnvate who gets the glor) He is the 
public’s licro, cvcrywliere aceJarmed as a defender, a 
builder, even as a spiritual s>mbol of the Revolution 
Lven the nomendature applied to him is changed He 
ts no longer called loldaty wth its implication of rowdi- 
ncss, but krasnoamejetz. Red Army man, a term tJiat 
cames with it as much honourandpresugeas the proud 
word proletarian The populace has been taught that 
the Soviet soldier is guardian of the worthiest and 
noblest cause in the world, and the soldier himself, of 
course, IS made to feel hkcwuc From the first day of 
hi3 arrival at the barracks he is made to realize that 
he IS a personage of worth, dignity, and responsibility 
If, on first meeting an olBcer, he addresses him with 
the familiar ly which he has always used m his native 
village, the officer shows neither resentment nor dis- 
approval It IS the officer, nowadays, who must set a good 
example tor the soldier by employing always the pohtc 
form of salutauon, ry, in addressing him The officer 
must ever bear in mind the social ongin and the home 
surroundings of the recruit and treat him wfth under- 
standing and esteem, regardless of the blunders and 
inoiscrcuons which he may commit in his early days in 
the army No officer may call him a durak (fool) or any 
one of the many other ignominious epithets with which 
in the old days officers so freely belaboured soldiers who 
were slow to carry out instructions Nowadays an officer 



must never even shout at a soldier, and under no cir- 
cumstances scold him He must explain, persuade, help, 
encourage, but never insult, humiliate, or frighten An 
officer invites the contempt of his colleagues, dismissal 
from service, and even harsher punishment iF, for pur- 
poses of discipUne, he as much as lays his hands on a 
soldier m public or in private 

No longer must the soldier address the officer as 
“ Your Highness,” *‘ Your Nobleness,” ” Your Splen- 
dour,” " Your ” anything Gone are all the old exalted 
appellations and salutations Now it is always Tova- 
Tiskchi Commandtr (Comrade Commander) No matter 
what tlie rank of ffie officer, the form of address never 
vanes The officer in his turn addresses the soldier as 
Tovarukehi hasnoameyetz (Comrade Red Army Man) 
Unless he happens to be well acquainted with him and 
on fnendly terms, the officer never calls the pnvate by 
his first name or addresses him in the famibar ty Nor 
docs an officer disdain to eat at the same table with a 
pnvate and out of the same kitchen During the hours 
of dnll, which arc five a day, instead of eight and a 
half, as in the old times, soldiers and officers arc re- 
quired to maintain strictly formal relations, and the 
discipline is rigid But after hours of service they may 
play together — football, chess, checkers, any game — 
rehearse a play for a theatrical performance or sit to- 
gether before an open fire, sing and tell stones When 
off duty the soldier is not obliged to salute the officers 
Usually he does, as a matter of good fellowship, but if 
he refrains nothing is said to him Nbwhere is he forced 
to behave Uke an inferior If he enters a street car he 
may occupy any available seat, like any other citizen 
If he IS at a railroad station and wants to smoke, he 
need ask nobody for permission When he goes to the 
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women of deep family feeling no longer regard it as 
a calamity for their son to join the colours. Nor do 
women any longer weep when their sons, husbands, or 
sweethearts leave for the army. The reverse is often 
true : parents are glad to have a son become a soldier. 
It instantly raises their political prestige in the com- 
munity, and makes possible the enjoyment of benefits 
which might otherwise be denied them. For one thing, 
their taxes are reduced. For another, it insures them 
against any adverse discrimination by their local Soviet. 
If they think themselves mistreated by local author! des 
they write to their soldier son, who often, through the 
intercession of army officials, is able m obtain redress 
for them. 

Once while I was talking to a trade-union leader in 
the city of Ivanovo a peasant entered the room shaken 
with grief. His >ounger son had just died following an 
operation in the hospital, and he had come to ask the 
trade union to supply a band for his son’s funeral. The 
leader of the trade union replied that many of the 
workers were on vacation, and the band was tem- 
porarily dissolved. 

“ Please,” begged the peasant, ** tell the tovarishchi 
musicians who are at home that they must do it, not 
for my sake, but for the sake both of my dead boy and 
of my eldest son who is in the Red Army.” 

It was significant that he deemed it necessary to 
mention his soldier son. 

Moved by this appeal, the leader promised to supply 
music for the funeral even though the regular factory 
band svas unavailable. 

In the summer of 1932, while travelling in the black 
earth region, I engaged a pcas.ant to drive me to a 
collccuvc farm fit e mUcs atvay. On the tvay the peasant 
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grew friendly and talkative and proceeded to narrate 
his troubles. He had^bnee joined a collective farm 
which had taken into membership neighbouring rail- 
road 'workers. These svorkers were so busy with their 
own jobs that they had no time to help with the work 
on the land. And they agreed to pay out of their 
earnings the cost of the extra labour that was needed. 
The peasants frowned on this arrangement and in the 
end withdrew from the collective farm. In retaliation 
the local Soviet refused to return to them their former 
lands. They were enraged, but there was nothing that 
they could do. My driver was earning his living by 
means of his horse and wagon. A fc^v weeks before, he 
said, as he was taking two sacks of grain to the mill, the 
local chairman of the Soviet confiscated it because he 
had no receipt showing that he had met his grain tax. 
He ai^ed, pleaded, and complained, but nothing came 
of it. Luckily, he continued, he had a son In the Red 
Army. So he picked up his documents, took them 
to the commander of the nearest military post, 
and begged him to help him recover the confiscated 
grain. The commander promised to take action at 
once. 

What came of this particular complaint I never 
learned, as I did not see my driver again after he left 
me at my destination. In these days of intensified 
political conflict in the villages there is no doubt that 
many of the complaints of peasants to their sons in the 
army against rulings of local officials go unheeded. 
This is sure to be the case if the peasant in question is 
suspected of cherishing koolack attitudes. Yet peasants 
who have relatives in the army never cease to write to 
them of their troubles, and to bring up the fact that 
they have soldier sons whenever there is any conflict 
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ihcir ^vom leather jackets, shiny overcoatvand shoes 
often run doun at the heels. 

The soldier is well cared for not only phpically but 
also culturally. He is prepared to fight in time of war 
and to work and rule in time of peace. On his return 
home from service he is elected to membership in the 
local Soviet, to cliairmanship of the collective farms, 
and to odicr responsible positions. In 1930 the army 
turned out one hundred thousand trained workers for 
the collective farms. 

Whatever talent a soldier may have is given an 
opportunity for development in the many clubs and 
study circles maintained at his army. There arc six 
thousand so-called “ Lenin Comers ” in the army, 
which are essentially reading-rooms and recreation 
centres. There are more than a thousand societies for 
the study of politics, and an equal number of sports 
clubs. There are more than two thousand art organiz- 
ations which embrace the arts of acting, writing, music, 
painting, carving, and sculpture, one thousand atheist 
societies, more than twelve hundred study circles in the 
field of general education or the liberal arts, and nearly 
six hundred groups for the study of foreign languages. 
The army has its own Press, its own literature, and, 
above all, its own code of soda! and moral etiquette, 
which is as much apart of the soldier's trainingayis his 
rifle practice. 

During a visit in the city of Kharkov I happened to 
be passing a co-operative store just after it had received* 
a truckload of watter-melons. Instantly a crowd of pur- 
chasers formed into a long queue, for w ater-mclons in 
this store could be bought for about one-tenth the price 
charged for them in the open market. The queue had 
already attained considerable length when suddenly 
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a man in work-clothes appeared and endeavoiired to 
take a place 'at the head. Atronce there was an out- 
burst of protest, as everyone in the line demanded 
heatedly that the man take his place at the end. 

“ But I am a worker,” shouted the man. The others 
laughed. 

“ I am a worker,” he shouted again more fiercely and 
resentfully than before. Once more some of the people 
in the queue laughed while others stormed at him. 

Thereupon the man attempted to push his way into 
the store ahead of everybody. This insolent act so 
incensed some of the customers that they rushed at 
him, and after a fierce battle, accompanied by loud 
imprecations on both sides, the man was dragged out 
and flung into the street. The man was apparently quite 
sober and fully conscious of what he was trying to do. 
But he was one of those proletarians who had become 
so inflated with class egotism that he thought he could 
force exceptional privileges for himself in the face of 
the crowd’s disapproval. 

As I watched this scene I couldn’t help thinking of 
the contrast between the social behaviour of the most 
backward soldier in the Red Army and proletarians 
like this one. It is impossible to imagine a Red soldier 
ever allowing himself even the smallest liberties or 
privileges denied to other citizens. He would no more 
push himself in at the head of a queue than pull out 
ins gun and shoot at the nc.nrcst bystander. In the army 
he learns to respect the populace as no Russian soldier 
in all that counliy'^s history ever learned it. Red 
soldiers arc always courteous. They arc the gentlemen 
of the couniiy’, cver conscious of the dignity of their 
position and the honourable conduct whkii it demands. 
In all my travels in Russia I have seen but one instance 
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of drunkenness on the part of a Red soldier or sailor, 
and tiiat one was at a ptasant wedding in a village at 
which his brother was getting marned Neither in 
market places, theatres, railroad stations, nor in any 
other place at which crowds gather, ha\e I ever seen a 
soldier m altercation with another soldier or with 
anyone else Nor have I c\cr heard a Red soldier 
employing gutter vocabulary so common to soldiers m 
the old days From the moment he arrives at lus post 
he IS taught the social behaviour, lacking in so many 
proletarians, that furnishes a living example in good 
mannen and good atizcnship for the avilian popula- 
tion 

It is no wonder that the morale of the Red Army is 
beyond reproach If morale alone could make an army, 
one could say confidently that the Red Army is the 
best that Russia has ever had in all her history, and 
second to none m the ivorld ! 
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XV 


JAILS 

We turned off the main road and followed a 
narrow turnpike that was set with trees and cottages 
and at last halted m the midst of a cluster of buildings 
which were brightly bghtcd, not with lamps as in the 
near by villages, but with electricity We had now 
reached our destination — the prison farm, and as we 
alighted from our cars and surveyed the scene about us 
we felt somewhat dazed, like a person freshly aroused 
from sleep and wondering where he is 

It was hard to believe that the place we had come to 
was a prison It neither looked nor felt nor smelt hke 
one Nowhere was there a wall, a barricade, a fortress, 
or anything excepting a few strips of barbed-wire fence 
Nowhere a single soldier with nllc and fixed bayonet, 
such as guard entrances and passageways in all public 
buildings m Russia Nowhere any heavy gate with a 
heavy lock and a portly attendant with a heavy key, 
suspended from a heavy chain, leisurely locking and 
unlocking the gate as people come and go Nowhere a 
sign of a window or a door with bars Nowhere in tlie 
outward appearance of things the least suggesuon of 
rigour, compulsion, repression 

Only a short distance away was a public square 
brightly illumined with a hanging light, and there, 
suspended on a pole, a loud speaker was squeaking out 
a lecture to which a large group ofpeopic were listening 
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Near the building at \ihich we Ind halted other 
groups of people, chiefly men, sVcrc sitting or standing 
and clntUng >\illi one another with nothing in their 
appearance or manner to indicate that they were 
there against their will Not one of them wore a special 
garb to distinguish him from any civilian in any 
village If we had not been told that this was a prison 
colony we might have thought it was a prosperous 
commune or a collective farm 
Yet It was a prison colony That was what we had 
been told in Poltava we were going to see, and that 
was what the people around us told us it actually was 
Here for once was a place which had none of the ngour 
and the cruclt) of the proletarian dictatorship Here 
the dictatorship, unlike Governments m other lands m 
similar institutions, actually overflowed with kindness 
From one of the attendants we learned the basic 
facts about the place It had a population of yso 
persons, of whom 140 were women It was first started 
in 1930 and embraced twenty five homesteads that had 
formerly been the properties of koolacks What had 
happened to these koolacks and their fanruhes he didn't 
know and didn’t care to discuss The combined area 
of the confiscated homesteads was 300 hectares , in 1 93 1 
the Government added 1,400 more and in 1932 
increased the area to 4 000 hectares Now it was one 
of the largest Government farms m the vicinity and well 
equipped ^vith implements, buildings, and hvestock 
There were three American tractors on the place, 700 
pigs, of which 300 were sows, 230 cows, of which 170 
were giving milk There was a barber shop, a bath 
house, and a community store, and though it was 
divided into two sections, there were only twenty 
attendants on it, five of whom were guards 111656 were 
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5C{\llcrcd over Ihc cnllrc Turn nnii kM «ol nUvnyi 
botitcr to carry Runs with them. In nil lljc time the 
farm liad exited not oner had a nnyhody 

fired a gun. Not oner did a nws'>*l to daxh a gun 
before an umuly inmntr. Only one per cent of the 
prbon population had ever nttrmpird to r^capr, ami 
all but one of thr^c were eventually located by tlic 
police and brought hack. 

I’lic oficucc^ of which the prboncra were guilty 
varied. Swnc of tUrtn were oflkiah and clcrU in 
Government catnhllshmcntt who had accepted glRs of 
money or goods In return for favouis uhich they 
conferred on their givers. Most of them wcic thieves. 
Some of them were kootads; a few had committed 
nturdcr. They were all treated alike unless ilicy svcrc 
guilty of breach of dlscIpHiir* and now» nftci a day's 
work, they were In their civilian clothes enjoying them- 
selves ns best they could. Not one of tlicin was barc- 
fuoled, and all of them moved about ns Hedy as if they 
svcrc at home. Wiini was even more astonishing, some 
of them were smoking cigarcitcs. In Moscow any 
number of people, svorkers and olTicc employees, svcrc 
constantly compl.iiaing of the diinculiy of buying 
cigarettes. Iloya and men sviih a flair fur taking clmm-cs 
svcrc "speculating,” that is selling cigarettes in the 
streets, tlie cheapest brands at twenty copecks a cigar- 
ette. Once I saw one of these liawkcis nnested, hut that 
(lid not deter the olticiR fioin ronihming their " spccu- 
lailou." Yet here, In the pilson store, they luul cigar- 
ettes and lohnreo and matches and, what was equally 
surprising, cigarette papers I These pilsonris did not 
Imvc to roll cigareiics Jn svrnppJng- or iicsvspapcr^ iu 
peasants in the village uiunllv did. 

As we were talking to the prisoucis aiul the aiicndauts, 
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they began lo ask each other ^vhc^c • the egronem 
(agricultural expert) was In one voice thev urged 
us to see the agronomy and several men dashed out to 
find him Their insistence that uc see him was an 
extraordinary thing It meant lliat not only was this 
functionary held m high esteem but that the inmates 
and attendants thought him the most important 
personage on the farm And so we lingered around 
waiting for him to make his appearance As we sur* 
veyed tlic oflices we were again impressed wUi the 
absence of anything suggesuve of confinement and 
isolation Tlicre were posters on the wall as in the 
offices of any collccuvc farm or Soviet office There 
were newspapers and books on the table The windows 
were open and prisoners were looking in from the 
outside 

At last the agronom came He was a tall, stocky man 
with a large head, a bronzed face, the mual Russian 
moustaches, and brilliant eyes that were overhung by 
thick lashes He -wore boots, a clean blouse, and a ivhite 
cap, and had a lively manner Bom in Russia and a 
Russian atizen of German parentage, he had spent his 
life in association with farms At one time he had been 
well to do, but the Revolution had, of course, deprived 
him of all his possessions Onginally he came to this 
farm to serve a sentence, and the prison director, on 
learning of his occupation, at once put him in charge 
of the place He liked the work so ^vcll, for the oppor- 
tuniucs It ofTered to carry out ideas he had always 
chenshed, that, ivhcn lus term expired and he was asked 
to remain as manager, he unhesitatingly accepted the 
offer 

He invited us to follow hint, and a group of prisoners 
and attendants, two of them carrying lanterns, came 
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along Neither tlic agroaom nor any of the attendants 
stopped them They seemed as wdeome on this 
excursion as we ^\e^e We walked across a field soaked 
in dew and came to a place where there were several 
new buildings, some already finished and others in 
process of construction Here were barns for pigs, for 
cows, for horses, all made of bnek with large windows 
and large doors and lighted by electricity Fresh from 
villages and collective farms where we had been 
listening for days to talcs of woe about excessive gram 
collections and loss of stock because of lack of fodder, 
It was cheering to see the stalls here filled with huge 
white sows and even larger boars and innumerable 
Utters of young pigs Some of these were newly bom 
and were still sucking Othen had already been weaned 
from their mothers, and still others had grown to a 
size at which they leapt up to the partitions on the 
approach of a human being, to sniff and grunt vocifer* 
ously m anticipauon of a gift of food The partitions 
were whitewashed and the stalls were bedded with 
sparkling straw Water was ready at hand, as was 
everything else to make them comfortable Here were 
pigs that could hold thexr own wilh any of iheir breed 
m Kansas or in Iowa The percentage of mortality 
among them was stnkmgly low and not once had they 
been struck by an epidemic — a rare condition on the 
newly organized large farms m Russia, whether collec- 
tives or State oivned Some distance away was a row of 
cowsheds, and here too evidence of order was manifest 
The cows were out to pasture for the night, but the 
calves were kept m — scores of them— bull and heifer 
caiveSf sleek and £at aijd slun/ wJib csre and canient' 
ment 

aearly this farm was not merely a place of 
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in their one- or at most two-room huts, often sharing 
these v/ith poultry and pi^ and always infested with 
flies and other insects, with scanty furniture and the 
so heavy with pungent odours that after a prolonged 
stay I would suffer from a headache. But here these 
prisoners were living in zury and well-lighted dor- 
mitories 

Then we proceeded to the community kitchen. It was 
long past supper-time, and the open pavilion which 
adjoined the kitchen and served as a summer dirving- 
room was now vacant, but some of the workers in the 
kitchen were still on duty, washing and cleaning up for 
the day. All peasant kitchens in Russia, whether of 
individual families or collective farms, have in summer 
thdr insufferable quotas of flies, and this kitchen was 
no exception The cooks complained that they didn’t 
like it but had found no way of exterminating them, 
"'hey didn’t have enough flypaper, of which, as of 
ther things, there was an acute shortage in the country, 
et in spite of flies the kitchen gleamed with cleanliness 
-pots, plates, kettles, washed and dried, were put 
way on shelves, and the floors were swept clean, with 
lowhere a scrap of food, bones, potato-parings or 
ithcr debris. 

The workers in the kitchen were Ukrainian women 
.vho, like Cossack women, are famed for the high 
quality of their ' housekeeping, and they kept this 
community kitchen as clean as they would their own 
at home. 

A small, talkative, sunburned woman was the chief 
cook, and on our appearance she expressed regret that 
we hadn’t come earlier so we could have eaten supper 
with them. She assured us that it would have been a 
simple supper but wc might have enjoyed it. There 
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was still some soup left, and we might taste it and also 
their bread Hastily she poured soup into a plate and 
offered it to us with bread It was thick potato soup, 
seasoned with fat, and the bread was the half dark, 
Ukrainian bread, rich nn nutriment and taste, the 
like of which It is hard to obtain in Moscow With that 
melodious intonation which is so distinctive of Ukrain- 
ian speech, the little woman again expressed regret 
that we had come too late for supper But if we stayed 
over until morning we might breakfast with them 
Their meals, she continued, were simple, as peasant 
meals always are — bread, soups, vegetables, kasha, 
meat every other day, and tea several times a day, 
though rarely ^Mth sugar 

Such a menu may sound meagre to Westerners, but 
m Russia, among the peasantry, meals never arc highly 
diversified, and what counts is not variety but quantity, 
and there was no shortage here Indeed meat every 
other day was more than some of the best collecuve 
farms we had visited enjoyed, and as for sugar few of 
them had received any for months, and what hitlc 
some of them had on hand they kept for children and 
for the sick 

We proceeded to the office, and by this time the 
number of inmates who had joined us made a sizable 
crowd, with more and more of them gathenng around 
some of them as be/bre peeping in tlirough the ivindows 
They not only listened to the conversauon but now and 
then took part in it and neither the agronom nor any of 
the keepers reprimanded them or showed resentment 
or regarded their participauon as an intrusion The 
agronom held the centre of the stage, and his speech 
teemed with plans and purposes for the near future 
Since tlie coming of the Five Year Plan everyllung m 
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Russia, he assured us, had to be planned in advance so 
that it could be linked up with and fitted into the higher 
plan of the country. In all of their plans on this farm, 
first and foremost was the consideration of food for 
themselves. Never did anyone from the outside interfere 
with these plans. Always they managed to keep abund- 
ant supplies on hand, and they had no worries about 
the coming year. They were expecting a shortage of 
sugar and tea, but of everything else — which came from 
their own land, grain and vegetables — they had more 
than sufficient for their own needs. They also grew some 
fruit, and their flourishing livestock would supply them 
with all the animal fats they might need. The summer 
previous the weather had been against them, they 
hadn’t had enough rain, but their crops turned out 
better than they had hoped. The coming year, with any 
luck at all, they ivould have a large surplus to sell to the 
city. The year previous the farm had made a profit of 
83,000 roubles ! 

In the presence of the prisoners, and sometimes with 
their help, the agronom and the attendants proceeded 
to outline the daily regimen of the community. The 
prisoners worked on a system of wages of which there 
were for the present three categories, the highest for 
skilled workers, men and women who could operate 
machines, and the lowest to people inexperienced in 
farm work. Half ofthe wages the Government collected 
to defray cost of maintenance and education, and the 
other half the prisoners received regularly every 
month. They might dispose of their earnings as they 
chose — save, send home, spend in the local store on 
tobacco, sweets, or anything else that might be for sale. 
They worked ten hours a day in summer and eight in 
winter, and they followed the six-day week, that is 



they ^vo^ked five days and rested on the sixth. When 
their day’s work was done they might do as they 
pleased— visit one another, listen to the loud-speaker, 
read, go to the bath-house, the barber-shop, play 
games, and if their behaviour was good they might go 
to a near-by village. Always visitors from villages might 
come to see them after work hours. They w'ere en- 
couraged to pursue some cultural interest Those vvho 
were ilhtcrate might attend classes in reading, writing, 
arithmetic. Those who had a love for dramatic self- 
expression might join a dramatic club. Those w'ho 
liked music might go to a concert or rehearsal of the 
local orchestra, which was made up of two accordions 
and ttvo guitars. Those who were especially intcrxKted 
in agriculture might take courses in gram-growing and 
in the breeding of livestock. R^ularJy once a week they 
had motion pictures. They had their own Red Comers, 
in which there was a library' and a reading-room wliich 
were open evenings and on the days of rest. 

But these were not the only privileges they were 
enjoying. Though without permission they nught never 
go off the premises of the farm, unless under a penalty 
for infraction of rules tiie privilege of maintaining con- 
tacts with the outside world was never vvnthhcld from 
them. On the d.iy of rest llicy miglit go to Poltava .and 
remain there as long as they chose, provided they re- 
lumed before bedtime. Like v\orl.crs in a factory and 
in an oHicc they were entitled, on good behaviour, to 
an annual v-acation. Tl>c length of this v,icaiion uas 
ofliciady limited to seven days— that is the local ad- 
minbtraiion had no power lo make it longer ; but on 
appeal to the prison board in Poltava it might be 
cxtcndctl to a whole month- During this vacation 
inmates might go wherever they pleased. IV'hcrcvcr 
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they went they ^vere under no obligation to report to 
the police or undergo registration or inspection other 
than is prescribed for all citizens. They were as free as 
any factory worker or any civilian who is off on a vaca- 
tion — the Government acts on the assumption that 
they will not violate the trust reposed in them and, at 
the end of their vacation, will, of their own accord, 
return to the farm. If they fail to do so they are searched 
for and brought back. But the punishment for this 
violation of trust is never more severe than the denial, 
for a cert^n period, of the right to leave the farm and 
to make purchases in the store. 

More extraordinary than all the above rights of 
comfort and good fellowship is the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s regard for a phase of human life which in other 
countries is hardly accorded any cognizance in the 
prevailing systems of penology. I am referring to the 
sex needs of the prisoners. Of course prostitution is 
barred and promiscuity is frowned upon — as it is in all 
other commuriitics in the country ; and the Govern- 
ment makes no effort to supply sources of satisfaction. 
But it offers no interference with a prisoner’s personal 
effort to obtain it. If a man or woman wishes to cultivate 
the friendship and love of a member of the opposite 
sex among their own numbers or among the population 
in a near-by village or in Poltava, the Government 
offers not the slightest objection or interference — on 
the contrary it encourages such relationships. If 
a prisoner falls in love with a girl on the outside he may 
sec her after working hours. She may come to visit him 
and they may stroll around in the fields, sit out in the 
moonlight, and talk and sing as freely as if they were in 
their own homes. If they decide to get married, tliey 
obtain only Uic blessings of tlic authorities, and on the 
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day of rest and dunng vacations they may spend all 
their time together If a prisoner is already married and 
his wife wants to visit him, she may do so She may 
come and stay with her husband dunng his day of rest 
and they are accorded all the pniacy that a marital 
union requires As tlie attendants and agronam cx 
plained, the more normal and the more satisfying the 
life of the prisoner is, the more readily he responds to 
corrective measures and the more eager he is so to 
behave so that he will suffer no curtailment in any of 
the privileges that he enjoys when on good behaviour 
Let not the reader imagine that this pnson farm is an 
exception Since the coming of the Five Year Plan 
several hundred such farms have been opened all over 
the country This one may be cxcepuonal only as a 
farm enterpnse At every step it shows evidence of 
skilled and efficient management But the principles of 
penology practised here are universal under the 
Soviets, not only on farms but m the ciues Vindictive- 
ness, punishment, torture, seventy, humihauon, have 
no place in tins system The Soviets arc acUng on the 
assumption that it is not the criminal who is under 
obhgauon to society but that society is under obligation 
to the criminal Implacable environmentalists, they 
believe tliat umlcr normal conditions of Uvang the 
human animal, unless m a paihologic'il state of mind, 
would not commit anii soail acts Now and then 
one meets a Soviet penologist who will grudgingly 
admit that biology miy have something to do wjih a 
person 5 social behaviour or misbehaviour TIjcre have 
been tnstancc$ when SoMct courts, m trying bmdits 
who bad been previously under sentence, have come 
to the conclusion that thc> are beyond redemptjon and 
have imposed on them a dcaUi sentence In such 
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instances of course Soviet courts stress thar belief 
that such bandits have become a political menace As 
a matter of pnnciplc all Soviet jurists assume lint it is 
environment winch makes criminals AVhen they say 
environment they mean capitalist environment or 
capitalist features in their environment which they 
have not yet been ab\t to wipe out 

That IS why the sentences for ordinary crimes arc 
light There is no capital punishment in the Russian 
criminal code except for political offences Nor are 
there any hfe sentences Ten years is the highest sen* 
tence a criminal ever receives For any offence which 
requires sterner punishment they order the death 
sentence, and a criminal with a ten-year sentence hardly 
ever serves a full term On good behaviour, which is 
easy in Soviet jub, os easy as in Soviet schools, the 
sentence is pared down Constant amnesties on the 
occasion of revolutionary holiday's bring further 
reductions During the period of confinement criminals 
experience no other hardships than the enforced separa- 
tion from home Unless they violate the light discipline 
that they must observe they never are made to feel the 
yoke or the stigma of prison life There are no chain 
gangs There are no severe compulsions There is no 
lockstep There are no striped or any kind of uniforms 
There are no limitations to the amount of literature or 
correspondence they may receive Indeed the prison 
exists not for punishment but for ministration This 
ministration divides itself roughly into three parts — 
work, education, recreation and social Ufe Work comes 
first In everything in Russia work comes first It is the 
great badge of honour and quality It is the great 
healer of all ills and ivrougs It is the basic justificauon 
of human existence But work, as already specified, is 
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supplemented with education and recreation so that 
the prisoners can ever think of themselves as the 
equals of people on the outside and as members of a 
new society that wants to fit them into its new scheme 
of things. / 

That is why the word tuma — which literally means 
prison — has dropped out of usage. The young genera- 
tion never hears it mentioned. It has been supplanted 
by the word ispravdom^ which means house of re- 
demption. 

' When a prisoner leaves his place of confinement his 
record doesn*t count against him. Factory managers 
never ask him whether or not he has been in a house of 
redemption. If they should happen to know and, on 
that account, refuse him a job, they would be severely 
reprimanded and sometimes dismissed. Nor are the 
Wgh honours of membership in the trade unions or in 
the party held from such a man. Mucli, of course, 
depends on his social origin. If he descends from 
a family of clergymen, koolacks or former traders, the 
doors of these are not casiJyopcned to him. Not because 
he was in prison but because of the sins of bis father. 
Should he expiate his sin in the prescribed manner 
through labour and exemplary social behaviour, 
membership in the above-mentioned societies is open 
to him. The mere fact that he was in a house of 
redemption is never held against him. 

Late in the evening we returned to Poltavci. It was 
dark and damp and cold, and all around life had come 
to a standstill. Save for the whine of a lonely animal and 
the chug-chug of our wobbly automobiles, tljcrc were 
no sounds- Not even dogs barked, a rare phenomenon 
in the Ukraine, where dogs never seem to tire of 
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bluing 1 was ndinq with a Soviet ofndal, a man of 
about forty who looked at Ic-ist ten years younger He 
wore a Unki outfit and high boots and was one of 
those rare Bolslicvaks who, instead of shaving his head, 
actually took pride m lus haircut He had been working 
in the cu> of Kharkov, the capital of the Ukraine, but 
bad Ww Vo Volva'.?. to tecttCv tlve Uluo/iere Iwi 
predecessor had committed He was a seasoned revolu- 
tionary-versed in party history, party doctrine, and 
ever ready for any task to which ihc party Tcuglii assign 
him He had been on the revolutionary firing line, as 
he expressed himsclfi since the outbreak of the Revolu- 
Uon During the civil war he fought against the 
Germans, the Ukrainian \Vluic Armies of Makhno and 
Pcilura and other White leaden At one time the 
Germans and the Whites had offered a high premium 
for his head, but he had run off to the woods and his 
enemies never found him He was always a league 
ahead of them, and from lus place of hiding he organ- 
ized a network of underground spies and partisan 
bands and continually harassed the armies of his 
enemies He had become a sort of Robin Hood of the 
country, and peasants came to him with petitions, with 
reports, 'wi\V» gifts Ho n VATjdsoTnt, btitiy bmfv 
man, with a straight back, square shoulders, and 
a rollicking laugh, and he talked away with unbridled 
gusto ofhis career, of the Revolution, of his own and of 
Soviet Russia’s future He talked With special en- 
thusiasm of the prison farm He was on its board of 
directors and was immensely pleased with the progress 
it had made People, he avowed, were learning to be 
good citizens on that farm, and that was what the 
Soviets needed more than anything else at the mo- 
ment, citizens who would know how to work and 
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would be willing to %vork and would not grumble ^yhen 
face to face with difficulties and privations. That was 
why they tried so much to make the prisoners com- 
fortable and educate them. If he had ever learned that 
an attendant had spoken a harsh word to a prisoner, 
called him durak (fool), or svololch (scamp), or some 
other insulting epithet, he would demand the man’s 
discharge and would bring him to trial and insist on 
severe punishment. Prisoners, he continued, were 
misguidedpeople, unfortunate in their environment, in 
their condition ofliving, and had toberetrieved through 
wholesome treatment and good care and education. 

Yet when he touched on the subject of Koolacks his 
good humour vanished. Koolacks were enemies of the 
Revolution and deserved no mercy. If koolacks or 
any enemies of the Revolution deliberately set out to 
foment trouble, to stir up sentiment against grain 
collections, collectivization, or any measure of the 
Soviets, there was not much use bothering with them. 
Anyone who was in the way of the Revolution had to 
be swept aside. Exile to the for north for koolacks was 
no punishment at ail but in a way an act of kindness. 
It gave them the opportunity to do something new and 
useful without exploiting anybody and the chance to 
sweat themselves out of their parasitism ; in time they 
might regain citizenship and would enjoy the fruits of 
the Revolution on a plane of equality with an>one 
who worked and did not exploit. Of course they were 
undergoing hardships — so was c\’cr>’body evcr)^\'hc^c ; 
and if theirs were greater— what of it? They were 
enemies, weren’t they? But up north they were 
building new to%vns, new factories, a new society, 
and in time they would enjoy amply the results of 
those hibours. 
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hb property, lea\ing nothing to the wife and children, 
and imposed on him a sentence of three years in jail. 
The prosecuting attorney was vehement in demanding 
a much heavier penalty. 

This is always the case with political offenders. 
Journalists who attended the Shakhta trial, when lead- 
ing engineers in the coal industry were tried for sabot- 
age, remember only too vividly the ferocious zest with 
which Krylenko, the State prosecuting attorney, sought 
the blood of en^neers, even of men who in the opinion 
of the foreign Press were as innocent of the charge as 
any of the jurymen or the presiding judge. 

I have never visited a political prison. Once during 
a stay in Tiflis I made inquiries as to whether it would 
be possible to see the incarcerated Mensheviks, but 
friends dbcouraged me from pursuing my quest. 
Political offenders are regarded as dehberate enemies 
of the State and naturally are accorded more severe 
treatment. If there is a political prison anywhere in 
Russia comparable in its ministrations to the prison 
farm near Poltava I have never heard of it. Now and 
then stories come out of political prisons which have 
none of the cheer and prombe of the ordinary city 
prison or prison farm. But an ordinary criminal is to 
the revolutionaries an evil-doer by accident. They 
believe that if properly treated, taught to read, to 
write, to work, to play, he will develop a social sense 
and a revolutionary consciousness and thus become 
an asset to the new society. TTbey at any rate accord 
him abundant chance to become such an asset. 
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XVI 


SIBERIA 

Steppe rolling as far as the eye could see and merg- 
ing now into forest and now into sky ; patches of silvery 
birch gliding past like gleams of lightning ; clusters of 
sombre evergreens fading away like passing shadows ; 
here and there a hillock ; a lake sinking from view with 
a sparkle ; herds of cattle browsing in rich grass ; hay- 
stacks brown with age ; pigs rooting diligently in a 
meadow threaded by a narrow stream ; muzhiks 
ploughing with one or two horses and digging up soil 
as fat and as black as in the Ukraine or in Iowa ; now 
and then a man or woman trudging along a footpath 
and pausing to look with shaded eyes at the train j 
now and then a village sprawling on a hillside or a hut 

with smoke curling out of a round black chimney 

If the loquacious conductor had not told us that wc 
were in Siberia, we should never have knoivn it. 
Nrither the lay of the land nor anything in the sur- 
roundings and the scenery was different from what wc 
had observed in the territory left behind us. The sun, 
too, was as hot, the sky as blue, the air as balmy. And 
yet the mere knowledge that this was Siberia brought 
the passengers to the window, all but the two Russian 
officials who kept to themselves. Most of the passengers 
were non-Russians, and they gazed out upon the 
Siberian scene with an Intentness that betrayed inner 
cogitation. 
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No doubt they hnd all read of Siberia, (ilcrtainly they 
had heard much of it. Not only in tlic Rutsfan, but in 
oilier living languages, the %\ord had acquired a 
sinister connoiaijon, h.*id become a s>'inbo] of some* 
thing irrctricv'ably bleak and hard. Tlicre arc men 
and \%omcn all over the world, and especially in 
America and England, who at the mention of the word 
cnvis.agc endless steppes or forests with gangs ofpns* 
oners marching in deep snow to the tuntf of clanking 
chains, or toiling in a far-oif mine under constant 
gu.ard of keepers unsparing of rod or even of gun. 
Who, indeed, that has read Dostoyevski’s Afffnoirs oJa 
Dead House can ever dissociate Siberia from cruelty 
and anguish ? \Vho that has perused George Kennan’s 
Siberia and the Exile Sjsum, the classic record of Czarism’s 
Coes, caxv «asc. Ctem Ids wind, the 
innumerable woes that arc depicted there ? 

For generations the Romanov’S had been using 
Siberia as a dumping*ground for the unruly and the 
disa/Tcctcd. During the nineteenth century alone more 
than a million ofRussia’s sons and daughters had been 
cast overboard there. Not only bandits or murderers, 
but Nonconformist cKurch-JbIk and political ofTcnders, 
the flower of Russia’s intelligentzia, men and women, 
many of them mere boys and girls in their teens and 
fresh from the high-school classroom or the college 
lecture-hall, trudged the snowy wastes to some far- 
away dungeon or prison mine or to some ribongina} 
settlement in the arctic wastes. No wonder Liberia had 
become a symbol of torture, desolation, and martyrdom. 

But the Siberian countryside, as it unfolded to our 
eyes through the windows of the swiftly moving Trans- 
Siberian express, was bathed in sunshine and fragrance 
and verdure. It bore nowhere a trace of anything 
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gruesome or even severe ; it ^vas a picture of rugged 
and lovable splendour. 

“ Docs it get very cold here in winter ? ” ashed the 
rrcnchman, a little man with a bald head, fiery eyes, 
and a squeaky voice. 

“ Cold enough,” retorted the conductor, “ so you 
won’t want to venture outdoors without felts and 
sheepskins.” 

” And do they still send exiles to this country ? ” 
asked the paunchy German engineer who was on his 
way to Tokyo. 

“ Well ” The conductor’s face contorted into a 

grin. He paused as ifto weigh his words before uttering 
tlicm. That is the way of folk in Russia when tlicy speak 
to foreigners wlio arc strangers to them on subjects that 
relate, however remotely, to the policies and practices 
of the Government, They arc cautious in their clioicc 
of words. They do not always round out their thoughts. 
They leave mucli to the im.agination— that is, all but 
the lowly muzhxK, and he not only speaks but shrieks 
his mind freely to anyone who will listen. 

” Kalorga — i)ard labour — of course has been abol- 
ished,” the conductor finally explained, ” but, as for 
exiles, there arc still some.” He smiled ns if to say, 
** You know what I mean.” True enough, the old 
Siberian dungeons and mines and torturc-charnbers 
arc now a dung of the past. Tlicy ^vc^c done away with 
long bcrorc the CommuniMs smashed into power. But 
exiles continue to wcml their way to the Siberian cities 
and villages— a new type of exile, themselves often 
proletarians, many with rccoixls of heroic strtigglc for 
proletarian emancipation, Mensheviks, Social Revolu- 
tionaries, and, of cottne, muUitudes of KoolacKs, 

We plied the conductor with questions, and he 
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answered them readily enough, though at times with 
visible signs of irritation if not of indignation. Since he 
was a Siberiak, a native Siberian, the grandson of a 
fugitive serf, it irked him to find us so ignorant of the 
country he loved. ” Why,*’ he finally complained, do 
foreigners invariably ask the same questions about 
Siberia — questions about cold, exiles, wolves ? As if 
these were all there svas of interest or importance to 
the country. Why, Siberia is a wonderful land," he 
intoned with pride ; “ wait, citizens, wait until you see 
Siberian flowers, taste Siberian honey, sample Siberian 
butter, feast on Siberian fish. Wait, citizens ; there arc 
surprises in store for you.” 

This was in 1927, when Siberian fields, recovered 
from the ravages of the civil svar, once more began to 
bloom ; certainly there were surprises in store for us. 
They came one after another. After -we had passed 
Tyumen, at station after station, the first persons to 
greet passengers as they came off for an airing were 
flower-vendors, principally boys and girls. They 
would crowd around us and thrust their bouquets into 
our faces — daisies with heads larger than any I had 
ever seen, wild roses, buttercups, primroses, pansies — 
gorgeous bouquets at the price of Irom one to tlirec 
copecks each- So cheap and so abundant were flowers 
that even the passengers in the ** hard ” coaches, pro- 
letarians, muzhiks, minor officials, bought endless 
quantities of them. There were two women in our 
sleeping-car, one a German on her way to join lier 
husband, an engineer in Smiet mines, and the other 
a Russian bound for Harbin, dnd wc kept their com- 
partment deluged with flowers. Z doubt if this act of 
gallantry cost any of the men more than twenty-five 
cents. It seemed incredible that Siberia, the land of 
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of Siberia At c\cr> station at i\liicli the trim stopped, 
the foods for sale in the buflets, in the booths, and even 
in the baskets of ilie peasant hawkers ^sould tempt the 
appetite of the most dj-spcptic or the most surfeited 
person Eggs, honey, butler, cheese, berries, sausages, 
whole roasted chickens and geese and little pigs breads, 
biscuits, cakes, everything but fruit Not even in the rich 
Volga basin had I seen a greater abundance and variety 
of food at prices so low A whole roasted chicken 
hot from the fire, twenty five cents , a whole goose 
or little pig, a dollar and sometimes even less , butter, 
ten and fifteen cents a pound , eggs, less than two cents 
each The farther we got into Siberia the greater was 
the profusion of food and the lower the price. At Lake 
Eail^l, spoken of as the Baltic Sea of Siberia I bought 
a whole bashei of smoked fish tor fifty cems and what a 
feast we had with the roasted chicken and Uttlc pig and 
the two bottles of Caucasian port that some of my co 
travcllcn bought J Passengers on this train ate as I had 
never known even Russians to cat At every tram stop 
they would pour out in mobs load up their arms 
pockets and sometimes even their bosoms with all 
manner of food and proceed to devour it, so as to be 
ready for more and more at the next stop 
Nowadays travellers in Sibena find nowhere such 
displays of food at the railroad staUons The forces 
which have brought European Russia to its present 
shortages of meat and dairy products have operated in 
Sibena not Jess but even more violently But the agn 
cultural nches of its lands remain unimpaired In the 
old days in spite of backward methods of tillage 
Sibena could boast of as fine wheat lands as superb 
herds of sheep and cattle as any part of old Russia In 
1896 a group of Danes introduced modem methods of 
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butter making, and within a decade Sibena acquired 
fame all over Europe for its butter In 1909 daily a 
trainload of refrigerating cars sped towards the Baltic 
seaboard with cargoes of butter to be shipped to Pans 
and London and other parts of Europe In 1909 
Sibena had an output of 140,870 tons of butter The 
soil IS there for wheat and other cereals, for pasture, for 
hay 

Only twelve million people live in Sibena — and in 
area it is larger than the whole of non-Russian Europe 
and Amenca put together In the north spread the 
tundras, the treeless steppes that freeze to a depth of a 
score or more metres and that thaw only a few feet on 
the surface dunng the bnef summers These tundras are 
not entirely barren Since the moss and grass that grow 
there in summer make good fodder for reindeer, 
abonginal tnbes wander about with herds of these 
animals The Soviet Government, perhaps taking a 
clue from Vilhjalmur Stefansson, has had a commis- 
sion investigaung the region with a view to cultivating 
the reindeer industry as a new source of food The 
winters are so severe that few non natives venture to go 
there, and those few return with talcs that would thnll 
the soul of a Jack London 

Back of the tundras begins the taiga, the forest belt 
which stretches with some breaks all the way from the 
Urals to the Pacific Ocean Larches, cedars, pines and, 
m the southern fringe, poplare , aspens, and other leafy 
trees, spread for thousands of miles It is this taiga that 
casts both a glamour and a dread over Siberia What 
legends cluster about the word I \Vl\at tales have come 
out of there ’ What adventurers and desperadoes the 
<a»ga has swalloived and spewed forth 1 Exiles and con- 
victs have always fled there for freedom only to find, 
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a!ai how cHcn, nothin;* but tirath, Thfrt nrc fnrn In 
SilK‘fi. 1 , ole! nn'J urinllcti, wich half tumln;; white, w):® 
mAi.f ffcquctU jill^rlmaqn to ihr /j/fa a* to a janctuar)' 
and. Illf mrt!ie;al taintt, Io«e ihfmjehn Cnr mo.'jtht in 
iu vlldrrnrti. I^en the hhlmut Raeputtn joufht 
spirlfua) rnthfton there. Cojjntloj laJci Ijavc !>«n 
written al)o«l tlic /ai^e, ttJ pmndcun and terrort, iu 
dramat ant! mpirrio, its Rncfi» and jop. Wicn I w-ai 
in Krainojank, ! rend in a nnopaperof the discos cr>‘ 
by a Ruidan Kteniiii of n xnlbgc of Old HcJlex rn somc- 
xthcrc in the Ijeart of the 'Hrcjc people had been 
Hxini; there sundered from the ouuide world since the 
da)"* of Peter il»e Great, hax-in;: fled there to e$capc re- 
hpouj pcneaition. U7jcn found, the)' had not heard 
of the World ^S'ar, of tlic Ucx'olution, of tlic dcatli of the 
Czar, and they were not happy at l>ejnff located and 
at the pouihiiity of being drawn back to ciWIisau’on. 

Tundra, tei^a, steppe, lakes, rivers among tlie mighti* 
ot in the world and, all but the Amur, pouring into 
the Arctic Ocean J Human beings cannot live in a 
hnnd of geographic features so pronounced wiUiout 
acquiring a distinctive quality, a certain sternness and 
scxcrity in botli character and ph)-sique. Tlie Siberian 
certainly has acquired such a quality. He considers 
himself as of a group, if not a race, all l)is owti. Russian, 
of course, lie nev cr called himself by that name in the 
old da^-s, and he docs not do so now. He is a Siberia^— 
a Siberian — and, even when also a Bolshevik and not 
supposed to cherish special local Io)'altics, he glories in 
the word. To him it implies quahdes of valour and 
hardihood that the European Russian docs not possess. 

He is, of ail Russians, the sturdiest. No wonder die 
Siberian troops proved the most courageous in the 
late w'ar. 



There may be peasants in Siberia other than the new 
tmgrants who wear laptiy but one seldom sees them. 
Such houses as clutter the villages of White Russia and 
a. huge slice of Great Russia — ^low hovels with thatched 
roots with few and small windows, with ovens without 
chimneys and \vith ceilings and walls shiny Avith smoke- 
stains — I never saw anywhere in Siberia. The Siberian 
peasant may build a one-room house, but it wll have 
lar^c windows and shutters to fit — painted, both of 
them, even if the walls are not j and in summer on 
Sundays and holidays he will have his doorways and 
wndow-frames draped watli leafy twigs and his tables 
and VbindoW'sills splashed with flo\vers. 

Above all the Siberiak, even the peasant, is an 
adventurer, a darer of the Fates. The very conquest of 
Siberia at the end of the sixteenth century had its roots 
in a wild adventure, and it is no accident that Cossacks 
achieved this conquest. Cossacks, these age-old rovers 
and plunderers, these men of flaming hates and fierce 
lusts, who took life as readily as they gave their own. 
Even after the emblem of the Czars had been planted 
in its soil Siberia continued to be a land of adventurers ; 
for only such succumbed to its fierce lure. True, a few 
>cars after its annexation the Czan began to send 
convicts there, and later political c.xilc3, but these often 
had to turn ad\cnturcr to escape madness or death. 
Most of the population went there, of course, of its own 
accord, some to escape scixacc in the army, some to 
break away from the yoke of serfdom, some to avoid 
religious pcncculion, some to dodge detection by the 
criminal police, some in search of gold, some in quest 
of a new god or of an answer to the riddle of life or of 
tolacc from mUfortunc, most of them in pnrsnit of a new 
home and material bettcnncnL Mj-stlcs, murderers, 
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pfinmn, pilfjrimi, qmclj, l!ic> all went .j 

sturtlic 5 ( of (Ijc nee and the most dwpente Tlic) 5 
go there, many, \ cr> man) , to escape new confiicu a 
new tjnnnies— go, an endless procession of , 
Uhen off the nilroad, t!ic> tn^el, not m 
\ngons wjih a trundle-bed inside and a Icroscne^tovj 
but in lutlc cirts without coven and fillccl with stra 
and offering no sliclicr ftnm ram and snow ; or e 
they march on foot 

\Mjcre\cr there is bold adventure there is certiun 
be desperation Tlierc is that in Siberia In the old da) 
hunting of gold-miners was a diversion and a 
in some parts of the country Corhachestto, a word usco 
onginalJy to designate the search after escaped conNictSi 
came finally to be associated wiUi this form of man' 
hunting Kuznetsov, one of the oldest hung fonntf 
exiles, builder of parks and museums, narrated to me 
several tales, harroumg enough of this form of” 

The hunter would search for the man returning win 
the precious metal from some Klondike and would 
shoot him with no more hesitation or compuncuon 
than if he were a beast of prey There arc villages m 
Siberia inhabited solely by criminals or their descend- 
ants, and hardly a holiday passes but there arc murders 
there When I started for a tnp to the northern country, 
friends and even officials in the city of Irkutsk warn^ 
me to be watchful, for there was no telhng what might 
happen to me on the Sibcnan highways Things aluays 
did happen there Again and again the chauffeur of the 
truck on which I made the first lap of my journey 
pointed out to me wooden crosses at the edges of the 
road Every cross, he informed me, marked the spot of 
a murder In one place I counted six such crosses 

Vet m spite of her natural grandeur, the hardihood 



of her people, and her agricultural wealth, Siberia 
remtuned a backward land wlh but few cities strung 
along or around the Trans-Siberian and resembling 
overgrown villages more than urban communities. 
In Irkutsk, the oldest Siberian city, a few blocks away 
from the main avenue the streets arc not even cobbled, 
and after rain pigs wallow in mud puddles as in the 
most squalid villages. In Chita in summer the rvind 
blows up clouds of a hot sand that blind the eyes and 
scotch the face. Not a city in Siberia built in the old 
days had drainage or a centralized water system or 
decent pavements and sidewalks. There might be a 
pretty mansion of a governor or mayor or some other 
funedonary, or an imposing house of a merchant, or an 
impressive gymnasium building, and for the rest, off 
the business streets, rows of straggling houses and low 
log huts— just as in a village. No one in Siberia had 
ever planned a city or bothered to modernize it. A 
city just grew, planless and chaotic, with now and then 
an educated exile or group of exiles, or some function- 
ary of taste, of his own accord and on his own account 
seeking to infuse into it in spots a semblance of culture. 
Trotzky once said that Siberia was the epitome of 
Russia’s backwardness, and surely there was no part 
of Russia with the wealth and glamour of Siberia that 
was so pathetically neglected in its development. 

Now Siberia is entering a new age. Evidence of 
changes in the form of visible improvement in external 
appearances and in daily comforts is lacking. The cry 
for commodities of all kinds is as loud there as in other 
parts in Russia But the oITenavc launched by Urc Five 
Year Plan is an offensive of science, the machine, 
socialization, and there is scarcely a community in 
Siberia tliat has not felt its impact. 
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It 1$ a far cr> from Ghcngis Khan to the Fi\c Year 
Plan— a jump of seven ccntunc* , but il was this ancient 
Mongol Nsnrnor v\Iio first brought the machmc to 
Siberia A \cr> pnmitnc machine it was— only the 
forge In the intetacning >cars Czars to>cd wafh the 
idea of developing Sibcna but did httlc to carry it out 
Tlicre was of course the laying of the Trans-Sibcnan 
railway, a most ambitious enterprise, the largest single- 
track railway in die world Tlicrc was also the building 
of some factories, foundries, and railroad shops There 
arc in Sibena to this day thirty-three factories that arc 
from 153 to 200 ) cars old They arc pnmitive in equip- 
ment but so sohdly built that the> still function Only 
with the coming of the Five Year Plan did the work of 
jndustnahzing Sibcna m the modern manner earncstl> 
begin, and unless present plans arc thwarted by war, 
mismanagement, or some unforeseen cahmit>, Sibcna 
IS on the road to becoming the most lughly industna* 
lizcd tern tor) on the Asiatic mainland 

In a way the industnahzation of Sibcna has become 
a matter of life and death for Russia The Russians 
know only too well how handicapped they are in a war 
in the Far East or Central Asia with their base of sup- 
plies thousands of miles away from the battlefield and 
with only a single track railroad to transport men, food, 
ammumUon Tlicy have not forgotten the lessons of the 
Russo Japanese war, and as long as Japan remains a 
potential enemy they cannot rest secure unless they 
make themselves industrially ready to meet an attack 
should It ever come 

The chief centres of the industrial oflfensivc m Siberia 
are Magmtogorsk in the Urals and Kuznetsk at the 
foothills of the Altai mountains The climate in both 
places IS rigorous and requires the hardiest of men to 
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do the work in industry But their geograpluc location 
has a pnceless military advantage So far removed are 
they from potential enemies, east and west, that they 
are practically immune from attack, except in the event 
of a complete conquest of all Russia, which no nation 
or group of nations has ever come within range of 
achieving ^ 

The primary reason for locating steel plants in these 
regions is because of the presence there of natural re- 
sources Magnitogorsk is nch in iron, Kuznetsk in coal 
They are separated by a distance of about two thou- 
sand kilometres, and they exchange coal and iron with 
one another The haulage involved in this exchange 
makes the production of steel more costly than it would 
have been had the iron and coal been near one another 
But the Russians are acting on the assumption that, no 
matter what the cost, it is better to make all the steel 
at home they might need in time of peace as well as war 
than to depend on foreign imports More and more do 
they want to make themscUes independent of such 
imports Besides the whole of Siberia and particularly 
the Urals arc still only meagrely explored, and they 
are hopeful that new stores of coal and iron will be 
discovered wthin closer proximity to the new steel 
plants 

Both Kuznetsk and Magnitogorsk are products of the 
FivcVearPlan It was only on July 30, 1929, that the 
first train arrived m Magnitogorsk Until then the terri- 
tory was a wild region, sparsely inhabited by Russian 
settlers and wandenng nomads and as untouched by 
the machine age as llic tundras of the north Kuznetsk 
was likewise a wnldcmcss with three pnnutive villages 
scaffered over xts domaxns These vilJagcs had to be 
moved twenty \ crsis to prepare the ground for ivork on 
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the plant. Neilher Magnitogorsk nor Kuznetsk 
completed. But the Russians, inspired by architcctura 
and engineering specifications, speak of Magnitogors 
as the largest steel plant in die world with an annu 
capacity, when completed and functioning efficiently! 
larger than that of Gary, Indiana. Kuznetsk is muc 
smaller, with a planned capacity of 1,100,000 tons a 
year. Both plants were built by American engince^, 
Magnitogorsk by the McGee Company of Cleveland, 
with occasional aid by John Calder, the builder of the 
tractor plant in Stalingrad, and Kuznetsk by the Hugh 
Frayne Company of Chicago. 

The two plants are to be the pivotal points in the 
industrialization of a territory which, exclusive of the 
iundras and the (aiga in the north and the waste lands 
in the south, covers an area of a.G million square kil^' 
metres, and extends to Turkestan. Within its zone, 
according to Soviet estimates, lie ao per cent of the 
known iron reserves of the country, 90 per cent of the 
copper deposits, 71 per cent of the lead, 94 per cent of 
the zinc, 71 per cent of the fuel, chiefly coal, and rich 
stores of gold, platinum, nickel, potash, magnesium, 
and other minerals. 

Already a network of industrial enterprises has sprung 
up in this territory, some already finished and some in 
process of construction. There is Sverdlovsk, the capital 
of the Urals, with its chain of factories, mostly new but 
some inherited from the old regime and rebuilt. The 
more important new factories are the ones for the rnanu- 
f cturc of heavy machinery, of excavating apparatus 
^ j of mechanical equipment for clicmical plants, 
is atcliabinsk with a plant nearing compledon 
manufacture of 60 h.p. ten-ton caterpillar 
for tn ^ initial capacity, unless plans rmscarry. 



of 20,000 units a year, and with an ultimate capacity 
of 60,000 units a year. There is Nizhny Tagil wth a 
steel plant of its own and a plant for the manufacture 
of railroad cars with a planned annual capacity, of 
54»ooo four-axle freight cars a year. There is Berezniki 
within the arctic circle with its vast chemical works. 

1 have enumerated these enterprises without pretend- 
ing to exhaust the list and merely to indicate the mag- 
nitude of the programme the Soviets have undertaken. 
Difficulties and set-backs they have encountered at 
every step. As in other parts of Russia, inexperience, 
incompetence, poor transportation, cocksureness of 
Russian en^neers, who now and then disregard the 
advTiCc of trained foreign expert, and inferior living 
conditions, have again and again brought to grief the 
construction and the operation of blast furnaces, open 
hearths, and other industrial mechanisms. 

But the offensive for a new modem Siberia goes on 
with no abatement in energy and zeal. The Soviets are 
resolved to make it a land of railways, canals, power- 
stations, factories, highways, large-scale farms, modem 
cities — in short a new world for a new humanity. 

If they succeed Siberia will become the most indus- 
trialiicd country on the Asiatic mtunland "anti will 
exercise a more powerful mflucnce on the destiny of 
this mainland than any other existing force. 
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XVII 

REVOLUTION; 

THE COLLAPSE OF WORLD REVOLUTION 

No THING that has happened in Russia since the 
coming of the Soviets has so infuriated the outside 
world as the Bolshevik idea and advocacy of world 
revolution. Dismayed as the world might have been at 
the Bolshevik defiance of the tenets of Western civiliza- 
tion — the attack in Russia on religion, private property, 
the individualistic family— this after all was an internal 
affair which concerned only the Russians themselves. 
But when, in the days of Uidr early triumph, the 
Bolsheviks proposed to inflame the world with civil 
war and proceeded again and again to appeal to indus- 
trial workers of other nations to seek salvation in the 
overthrow of their Governments and the establishment 
of Bolshevik dictatorships, the outside world grew 
fiercely resentful. I can think of nothing that has stood 
so much in the way of ofHcial good fellowship between 
Russia and other nations, and particularly between 
Russia and America, as the movement for world 
revolution. 

The Soviet Government, as such, professes to be out 
of the orbit of this movement. Its job, it has main- 
tained, is to defend Russia’s national interests. In its 
pursuit of a nationalistic policy it has more than once 



outraged Bolshevik moralily. Again and again it 
followed a course quite opposite to that of the Com- 
munist International. At one time it worked, to keep 
a king in power — King Amanullah of Afghanistan. 
When the Kellogg Pact was signed the Communist 
International beheld in it anoilicr nefarious scheme 
of the bourgeoisie to lull the proletarian world 
into false quiescence, and the Communist deputies 
in the parliaments in which they were represented 
denounced it and voted against it. Yet the Soviet 
Government almost invited itself to be one of its Tint* 
signatories. 

Nor h.as the Soviet Government ever taken up the 
defence of Communists in other countries, no matter 
how sternly they were repressed. Kcmal Pasha in his 
early years in power did not deal gently with Com- 
munists : nor did Mussolini. The Communist Inter- 
• 'national .anathematized them both. Yet there arc no 
countries with whom the Soviet Government has main- 
tained such friendly relations as it has with Italy and 
Turkey. Whatever the personal feelings of individual 
Soviet leaders may have been toward Mussolini and 
Kcmal Pasha for thrir persecution of Communists, 
they never allowed tlicsc to obtrude into any of their 
olTicial relations with either ruler. 

Recently a minor incident occurred in Moscow which 
bears significantly on the strictly nationalistic nature of 
the Soviet Government. A Moscow film company had 
invited a group of American negroes to come to 
.Russia and make a picture portraying the oppression 
of negroes in the South. The name of the picture was 
to be and White. Tlicre was to be a lynching in it, 
and it was to end in a white girl marrying a black man. 
It was to contrast all the way through the Communist 
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nnd the Southern bourgeois alliiutlc tovsnrd the 
negro A prominent Amcnc'tn engineer hcattJ of it, and 
he was interested enough lo express his opinion to a 
Iciding member of the Soviet Government lliat such 
a picture would foster hostility' toward the Sonets m 
America Shortly afterwards an announcement was 
made m the Press that the making of the picture was 
postponed, nnd those of m who liavc Icamcil to read 
between the lines of Russian pronouncements arc 
i^nvinccd that it will never be made, or, if it ts, it will 
•aiot be tlic picture tliat was originally planned 
' In Its pursuit of a nattonahsttc policy the Soviet 
Government has again and again clashed with the 
interests of world rcv’olution and has bothered neither 
about the Communist International nor about the 
Communist Parties m other lands 
Bolsheviks of course, whether in or out of tlie Sonet 
Government, chensh as much fattli in the jnevitabihty 
of world revoluuon as they ever have It is as cardinal 
an article in their faith os is immortality of the soul in 
the faiUi of the Fundamentalist 
Yet events have occurred in Russia and the outside 
world which have markedly cooled their ardour for 
the movement There was a time when no Bolshevik of 
importance would deliver a speech, no matter what 
the occasion or the sutycct he discussed, without first 
giving a survey of the international scene, and pointing 
out situauon after situation m place after place testify- 
ing to tlic rising tide of the proletarian revolution 
Always he would seek to impress his hearers with its 
everpresent and far reaching reality and vitality 
But in the speeches at the last Communist Congress in 
January 1933 there was scarcely any reference to the 
rising tide of proletarian supremacy Bolshevik after 
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Bolshevik spoke of the widespread depression, and of the 
inability of capitalism to lift itself out of the confusion 
and paralysis into which it had sunk. But not one pro- 
claimed triumphantly as in former years that the world 
revolution was coming to the surface. 

Even the Communist International has lost its old- 
dme belligCTency. It still issues protests against repres- 
sion of workers and Communists. It still holds meetings 
and prints resolutions, and calls on workers of the 
world to make ready for the final reckoning tvith 
capitalism. But gone is the old fire and the old tem-v 
pestuousness. It no longer even treats the world to*V 
exciting oratory. Since the departure of Zinov>'ev 
and Bukharin from leadership it has fallen on dull and 
innocuous days. The men who now guide its destinies 
have no thunder and no lightning in them. Their 
speeches are mere repetidons of old phrases without 
a trace of brilliance, novelty, or pomp. Its followers, of 
course, expl^n its decline on the ground that it is 
biding its time, waidng for the “ imminently rcvolu- 
denary situadon ” to burst forth into the open. Quite 
so. But this is acknowledgment of rcsignadon, and at 
least of temporary paralysis. Let the reader remember 
that when the Bolsheviks first leaped into power they 
had no notion that they would be the only proletarian 
Government in the world. They were firmly convinced 
that other naUons — cspedally those engaged in the 
world war— would follow them. Tlicy were sure 
diat il»cy were starting not a national but an inter- 
national revoludon. Their prophet Mant had warned 
tljcm that no single nation could possibly carry out a 
proletarian revolution, especially a nadon as back- 
w-ard industrially as old Russia was, I often wonder 
what Lenin and his cohorts would have done had they 
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been commcctl at the very outset tliat the revolution 
Uiq' ucrc contemplating would die, as it subsequently 
did, on tJic Russian frontier? World revolution, as the 
Kolslicvaks visioned it at that time, was indispensable to 
the preservation of their poster in Russia It was, they 
thought, a question of life and death to them Tor that 
reason alone, they strove mightily to fan it into being 
wherever they could 

But when Lemn realized that he had erred, when he 
saw the uprisings m naghbounng countnes ending m 
Che slaughter of the prolcianans, he retreated to the 
so called ^(f/>—vvluch once more legalized private 
property and private enterpnse Afterwards, for a num 
ber of years, the Bolsheviks floundered about without 
a dcHnite internal or external policy Thc> were des- 
perately hoping that the revolution would still sweep 
the world and come to tliar rescue Unless this hap- 
pened they did not see how they alone could attain the 
ends m the name of which they had made their own 
revolt Their convulsive fear of an outside attack only 
fanned tlicir eagerness for the spread of Bolshevism m 
outside lands But with the dibdde of the Bolshevik 
cause in China in 1927 tlicir last hope for immediate 
world wide action collapsed 

Here, then, they were ardent crusaders for world 
revolution with none m immediate sight anywhere, 
and with the Marxiam theory of the impossibility of 
building a Socialist soacty in one land threatening 
them with failure Something had to happen to cut this 
Gordian knot in their philosophy Along came Stalm 
and very ruthlessly proceeded to do the necessary 
cutting He enunciated the doctrine that one nation, 
espeaaily a nation like Russia, with its immense re- 
sources and Its vast temtones, a nation that U really 



growth of Communist sentiment, ind >ct, like a plant 
m and soil, such sentiment docs not get sustenance 
from the nationil soil 

Kext to Russia, Germany has liad the largest Com- 
munist Parly in the world and )ct it has been pov-xr- 
Icss to interfere with Hitler’s sweep to power Com- 
munists, of course, ire ncxcrat a loss for an explanation 
of their setbacks They now propound the theory tliat 
Ihilcnsm will only pave the way for their triumph 
. Maybe TJiey have said the same about Italy when 
f^Iussolim rose to power Yet nothing has happened m 
Italy to justify thar optimism or their prophecy 
Communists may succeed Hitler, but then somebody 
else may, some other group may gam ascendancy in 
Germany One thing is clear the Cjmmurust Interna- 
tional has become com meed of the impotence of Com- 
munists alone to light bach the tide of reaction that is 
sweeping over Europe It has had to swallow pnde and 
belligerency and actually follow Trotzky s counsel and 
urge Communist Parties to co-operate with the Second 
International and otiicr labour groups and present a 
united labourfront against Uiccommon enemy All tlic 
more remarkable is this change of heart in the Com- 
munist Intemauonal, as it has always bestowed its most 
vitriolic epithets on the Second International and 
branded its leaders as viaous hirelings of the bour- 
geoisie 

Surely these cicnts call for a re-appraisal of the 
Commumst threat to in/lame the world with revolt and 
to impose on it proletarian dictatorships such as Russia 
has consummated 

Bolshevik leaders have been credited with being astute 
propagandists In reality they have shown themselves 
wotfully incapable of understanding other peoples 
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and the conditions under which they are living. Im- 
placable prcdctcrminisls, they have been appraising 
the outside \sorld in terms of the ps^'chology and the 
living conditions of old Russia and of the formulas and 
slogans of Marx and Lenin. They have allosvcd nothing 
for difrcrcncc in political experience, social background, 
emotional response. But tlicsc are dincrcnces, immense 
and stirring, and of no small value in the interplay 
of social forces. 

Let the reader ponder over the background out of . 
which Bolshevism sprung in Russia. Here was a nation 
occup>-ing one-sixth of the carth*s area and boasting 
a population of t Go, 000,000 people, 120,000,000 of 
whom were peasants. At least thrcc-fourtlis of these 
peasants could neither read nor write ; onc*lhird of 
thdr number possessed no land of their own ; very few 
of them found it possible to enter high institutions of 
learning or attain to any rank in the army or in civil 
icr\-icc ; and at least half of them lived in dismal onc- 
foom huts together vrith their pigs and chickens and 
sometimes c\cn vsilh thdr cows. Clearly Russia was a 
fnidal land v>ith a hidclwund caste sj’stcm, iu supreme 
ruler, the C/ar, surroumlctl by an aristocracy soci.'illy 
accomplishetl but intenectually it.ngn.ini. So je.ilom 
w-av this aristocracy’ of tw prerogativ ca that it held b.-sck 
the industrial doclopmcnt of dse cossniry, and, in to 
doing, rctardrtl the fonnauon of the middle cl.\is which 
maVri up the backtxjnc of a modem n-ition. One must 
alvtA)-t rrmrmbcr that ihcflistinguishing fra turea of ihe 
old. Ktiiiian tneJety wat the comparause al«encc of a 
rv» Id!'- cliit, 

ih'* War dr«'rts 4 !f«l on Rut’ia In it in- 
ttartsly t tn tKr lutfarr all the s^raVnritrt and 

<\mi»»i.tt.‘'jTiS cf v!,r tid wl.kJi in limr, und^r 
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(he incrc.n'Jng Kraln of (he war, fell tinder (he sheer 
\vcjf;hl of iii JmjKitence. 

After the C/ariti Government fetf, (here wat no 
protip In (hr countrj* pouerful enough to hold (he 
nailon togcilicr on (he baiii of (he old condition, so 
that when the Holilicvili promijctl hind to the peasanu 
nmJ peace to iJic soldiers, boih of which groups were 
in n dapcraic mood, they swept away all opposition 
and leaped into power. If Rtmj.i had had a middle 
clast of any site, the Ikstthcvih Revolution might never 
have become an active fact, or, if it had, itJurcJy would 
have failed. 

Tor this h.is been actually the fatcoflJoIshcvism in all 
lands tiaving even a scmbhince of a middle class. Tlicrc 
are in I'uropc a number of countries, once p.irts of 
Czarist Russia, which were more backward economi- 
cally than any of (he leading industrial nations of the 
world, yet more odvanced than was Russia proper. 
Even in these countries, badly shaken as the)* were at 
the end of the world war, (he middle classes found it 
possible to sweep back the tide of Bolslicvism winch 
threatened to engulf them. Tn such lands the revolu- 
tion, after a temporary triumph, ended in a holocaust 
for the Bolsheviks, Weak as the middle classes were in 
Finland, Esihonia, Latvia, they managed to fight oft 
die proletarian onslaught. In each of these lands ag- 
gressive groups launched civdl wars that shook the old 
order to its foundations but ended in the defeat and 
slaughter of the Bolsheviks. True, the Wliitc Armies in 
these lands received support from foreign invaders. 
But so did the White Armies in Siberia, in Archangel, 
in the Caucasus, in the Ukraine. Yet it availed them 
nothing. The Bolsheviks smashed through to victory. 

If, therefore, countries whose middle classes arc vastly 
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inferior in power and resources to those of indus- 
trialized nations were able to check Bolshevik revolu- 
tions, what possible chance of success has such a 
revolution in any large middle-class country ? 

I am using the word revolution in a Bolshevik sense — 
meaning a class struggle, a civil war, with a resultant 
proletarian dictatorship. I can conceive of no other 
revolution in the Bolshevik meaning of the term. The 
Communist manifesto on this point is explicit enough : 
“ We traced the more or less civil war raging within 
existing society up to the point where the war breaks 
out into the open revolution, and where the violent 
Overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the foundation of the 
rule of the proletariat.” The emphasis in this pro- 
nouncement must be placed on the words “ the violent 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie.” 

The chief error the Bolsheviks have made, and with 
them the Communists the world over, is in their failure 
to appreciate the nature, the size, the powers of the 
modem middle class. To begin \vitb, tbU class in ^ts 
process of development and expansion keeps an open 
door. Unlike the old Russian aristocracy it does not 
shut itself off from the rest of society by artificial bar- 
riers. It cannot keep out newcomers who, taking ad- 
vantage of competition or education, lift themselves 
into its ranks. It is therefore no exclusive society. It 
docs more — it infects a host of allied groups with its 
ideas of a standard of living, its ambitions, and its 
social ideas : the intclUgcntzia, the bulk oF the farmers, 
the upper layer of the industrial workers, such as com- 
prise most of the unions of the American Federation of 
l-abour or the German trade unions, and, above all, 
GoNcmmcnt employees, from policeman to teacher, 
from legislator to onlinary office clerk. Not that tliere 
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arc no exceptions made up of members of tlic middle 
classes throwing in their luck with Uic proletarian 
groups. Nd tiler Marx norCngcls nor Lenin norTrotzky 
nor Stalin arc proletarians. But it is not the dramatic 
c-xception that counts, but the frame of mind of the 
class tn masse. Indeed the middle class is a composite 
of many classes with dificring intellectual achievement 
and economic background, but svith a common and 
united abhorrence for cfTorls to dislodge them by 
xaolcncc from (heir position, tJicir prinlcgcs, thdr be- 
liefs, their usages. 

And it has formidable power in its hands. It domin- 
ates the schools, from the lowest to the highest, the 
police, the army, the navy. It is held together through 
numerous organizations of one kind or another; secret 
societies, country-clubs, chambers of commerce, church 
unions, trade bodies. It has its hands on the guns, the 
aeroplanes, the poison-gases, and all other weapons of 
modem warfare. Withal, unlike the old Russian aris- 
tocracy, it has no false pride and is not afraid to soil 
its hands with menial tasks, or to strike Nvith its own 
fists at a foe threatening its existence, \Vhat chance 
have industrial workers against such a formidably 
organized body ? There is, of course, the theory that 
capitalism is destroying the middle class. “ Society,” 
says the Communist manifesto, “is as a whole split- 
ting up more and more into two great hostile camps, 
into two classes directly facing each other — the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat. The lower strata of the 
middle class, the small tradespeople, shopkeepers, and 
retired tradesmen generally, the handicraftsmen and 
peasants, all these sink gradually into the prole- 
tariat.” 

Do they? In this day and age, with the machine 
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constantly displacing man-po^vcr, thc>' could not sink 
into the ranks of the proletariat c\cn if they ^vis!^cd 
It, Thc> could find no jobs in industr)'. Tlic small shop- 
keeper may lose his business, but he seldom seeks 
ceonomic rchabihtaiion in a proletarian pursuit 
Germany since the end of the war has gone through 
crisis after crisis, including inflation s^hith has sriped 
out the savings and the other possessions of vast bodies 
of people, and there is no evidence anyvs here that these 
luined business and white-collar folk have sought 
salvation in industnal jobs Tlicy could find no such 
jobs Certainly ncitlicr m England nor in America is 
there a pcrccpublc inflow of small business men or 
ofiice workers into factories Someliow they manage to 
float around withm the orbit of middle-class occupa- 
bons They remain essentially white-collar folk. Im- 
ttvense after all is the number of men that modem 
business and modern gov'cmmcnt require for the opera- 
tion of thar respective enterprises 
But whatever adjustment the ruined business man 
Or the white-collar man without a job may make, with 
rare exceptions they do not flock to the banner of the 
proletariat and become champions of the proletanan 
revolution They certainly do not do so en masse They 
cling to political allegiances whicli are hosulc to a pro- 
letanan civil war and the enthronement of the prole- 
tanan dictatorship, and for a very simple reason — 
such a dictatorship has nothing or httic to offer them 
which would offset the prodigious losses they would 
suffer through the new shift in political power 
There are tlirce stages that a proletanan revolution 
must pass — the destruction, when the industrial 
workers fight for power , the restorative, when the pro- 
iVcanan itp laVe wounefi oAfie 
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avil ^var and re*establishcs the normal functiomng of 
the economic machinery of the country , and the 
reconstructive, when U begins to rebuild civilization 
on a Socialist basis In a highly industnahzed nation a 
revolution may skip the second stage, or pass through 
It 'quickly It never can skip the fir«t If the proletarian 
revolution could start with the third or restorative 
stage, it IS conceivable that large groups of the middle 
class would give it their support In Russia this stage 
has been marked by the Five Year Plan, which, m 
spite of rigid regimentation, has relaxed its scientics 
toward the engineer, the artist, and others who in the 
outside world would be regarded as members of the 
nuddle class Their salancs have been increased, their 
children are being admitted to the higher institutions 
of learning on a place of equality with proletarians 
They have received offiaal recognition through the 
building of their own clubhouses and fheir own vaca« 
tion resorts The Russian Revolution emphasizes now, 
not equality, but inequality of income, which means 
inequality in standard of bving And, what is even 
more significant, the preceding years of the Revolution 
had ground out of them many of their old beliefs and 
old attitudes It has really remade thexr personalities 
But even m this restorative period, with new liberties 
and new opportunities for the white collar man, the 
proletarian dictatorship js ever on its guard and smites 
dovvn ruthlessly anyone it suspects of disloyalty Wit- 
ness the recent execution in Russia of thirty five agri- 
cultural experts, and the arrest of the British engineers 
and twenty five of their Russian aides The dictatorship 
provides for the white collar man but it never relaxes 
Its vigilance over him 

But what can the middle class expect from a 
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revo ution during the period of the civil war or in the 
y yea^ of the proletarian dictatorship ? It will have 
''oice in either. It can expect only discrimination, 
istrust, disfranchisement, loss of properties, of social 
position, and continuous subjection to a rigorous discip- 
ne. Able as members of the middle class might bd to 
positions of responsibility, the dicta*torship would 
uspect them, and often rightly, of disloyalty, and would 
them from such positions. Or, if such positions 
Were given to bourgeoisie, it would be only under the 
s rictest supervision. Incumbents would have to remake 
cmselves before they could be trusted. They would 
ave tQ undergo a period of servitude, reorganize their 
a Us and usages, and recreate their very person- 
h«s just as they have had to do in Russia. If they did 
they would encounter, at every step, recrimination 
nti frustration. In return for these forced sacrifices 
ey would be promised a happy society in the future. 
11 V * dictatorship could say to them : “ You and 
^ that you represent have to be unmade and liqui- 
ated so that future generations may have a free and 
a undant world to live in.” Even if they had faith in 
the fulfilment of the promise, they could not resign 
thcmsel\cs to their own cfTaccmcnt. If they survKed 
and got accustomed to the new usages, by the time the 
rcvoluUon reached its rcconstnictive stage they might 
become settled and wiling enough to carry on under 
the dictatorship. But knowing, as they must, the hard- 
sliips and privations they must endure in the early 
stages of the revolution they would not be likely to offer 
it support. Tliey would be sure to shoulder a musket 
and keep the dictatorship from coming into pouer 
They would support, not tlic revolution, but Uic 
countcr»rcv oluuon. 
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In one otlicr respect the BohhmlwS fail to comprehend 
the nature of the rrudeUe class or else dchbcrately shut 
tlicir c>cs to‘jt I am refemng to thar spint of nation- 
alism and patnotism Here, too, the Bolsheviks super- 
impose « their own Russian psychology on outside 
peoples* The Russian masses never were patriotic 
Some years ago, while journeying about in villages in 
the part of Uie ‘country where I was bom, I heard 
peasants say again and again that tliey tvished the 
Germans, who had been there dunng the war, had 
nc\er left They would have made good rulers and that 
was what mu^th needed Russian peasants never had 
thought in terms of national interests The only groups 
that stirred their loyalucs were their families and their 
villages — the only groups to which they were bound by 
sentiment and self interest There was nothing in their 
lives or m the lives of industrial workers to insul loyalty 
to the nation They really did not know Russia They 
identified the country with the Czar and the Govern 
ment, and these were something outside their lives and 
aloof from them They never had even culbvated a Io\ e 
for Russian culture They knew so little about it That 
was why after (he overthrow of the Czar neither 
Rodzianko n6r Kerensky nor MilyUkov could play on 
their emotion of patriotism The Bolsheviks did not 
even try They were not interested in patriotism, and 
they knew well enough that appeals in that direction 
were as futile as curses at (he weather But Mussolzm 
could play on the patnotic feelings of the Italian 
people, so could Hitler m Germany, and Horthy in 
Hungary Indeed, patnotism was the ihain ^rcc that 
helped these men obtain the support they ^needed to 
put themselves into power ‘ 

The middle class in every country is patnotic It 
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identifies itself with national interests and national 
niovemenls. Communists, of course, disavow patriot- 
ism. They put class above nation. But tKat does not 
Weaken the power of patriotism over men, and the 
belief that their welfare is bound up with the* welfare 
of the nation and not with that of any distinct' class or 
group. The intelligentzia, or a part of it, may lampoon 
and denounce patriotism, or an excfess of it, but in an 
emergency national loyalties get the best even of them. 
The last war testified to that convincingly enough. 
And, of course, in time of a class struggle ‘the one big 
Weapon that the bourgeoisie can be counted upon to 
use is patriotism, and a most formidable weapon it is ! 
One can imagine what would happen in America, in 
England, in France, in Germany, in any large middle- 
class country, in time of an effort of the proletarian to 
put himself by violence in power 1 Patriotic passion 
would flame so hot that it would fairly bum up the 
rebellious mass ! 

Indeed, the^Bolsheviks, viewing the world in terms of 
conditions that obtained in old Russia, do not appre- 
ciate the possible consequence of a revolution in a 
strongly middle-class country. They forget that it was 
the \ery backwa'rdness of Russia which made it 
physically easy Tor them to conquer their enemies. 
With the exception of a few northern cities, there is in 
Russia scarcely a community which could not be self- 
sustaining in an emergency. If the revolutionaries 
conquered Moscow, the remainder of Russia might 
feel the impact of the conquest, yet could go on living 
on its own resources But if New York were cut off 
from the rest of America, almost every inhabitant of 
Uiat city would feel the catastrophic effect of the 
forced separation. Moreover, in Russia, because of its 
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Indi«tn.il b.iclu'nnlnfs?, there comparatively little 
to cicjtm)'; ' Had all its imiustnal mcclianiim been 
wiped out, ific country could iiill have gone on. 

Ihil consider a jiinilar situation in America, where, 
because of the wide dilfusion of its middle class, the 
rcvoluiibn would have to cover *e\cry inch of territory 
frojjrcoau,io'co.nt. Astumc for a^momenl thaf the 
rcvoluiionarica'VduItl tnmfcr*a sufllcicntly powerful 
army^o launch Into warfare ; the fight between them 
and their enemies should be so desperate iliat in the 
end, no matter who was victor, llierc w'ould be no 
fruits of victory. If such a war were to break out m 
New York City tlic revolutionaries, n.aturally enough, 
would attempt to scire the strategic buildings, the big 
banks, post offices and telegraph agencies, the arsenals, 
the important business blocks/and i))C cliicr Govern- 
ment institutions. They wx)uld be fighting with modem 
weapons— that is, witli machine guns, aeroplanes, 
poison gases. To engage in conflict without such equip- 
jnent would be suicidal. Their enemies would strike 
back with weapons no less deadly.^ In'* the pursuit of 
such a civil war, provided that it assumed serious 
proportions, the destruction of life find property would 
be so colossal that in the end hardly anythir^ 'or any- 
body W'ould be left, TWs atone, it to me, pre- 

cludes all possibility of a Bolshevik civil war in a 
modem highly industrialized society. 

I am not assuming that Ckjmmunism or certain 
Communistic ideas have not the povver to cure the 
wastes, confusions, and distresses incident to capitalist 
society. They may well have, and, if so, sooner or later 
they will dominate the world. But, jud|dng the world as 
it is now constituted, this domJnatioh vvil],^not come 
through a class struggle and civil War. Th'c proletarian 
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in a highly organized middle-class country must 
always remain too weak to make his conquest of power 
with his own hands, and there arc no immediate 
advantages he can offer to lure other groups tp his aid ; 
and, even if there were, the ensuing conflict, “^if it rcac^ied 
serious propo'ttions,* would create so much Havod that 
by the time it was over it might convert ,the whole 
industrial community into a heap.^of wreckage. So 
closely intertwined are the modern machine and the 
modern community in all ihdr parts and processes 
that damage in one place means wholes ot partial 
paralysis all along the Une.^Unlike a feudal agricultural 
society, a modern industrial community simply cannot 
stand the strzun of a dvil war fought in the modern 
manner. 

If Communist ideas gain their dominance in the 
world it will be throdgh some method other than the 
class struggle and the proletarian dictatorship. It is not 
inconceivable that Fascist or some other middle-class 
dictatorehips^' mII, of their own accord, make Com- 
munist ideas ^theii' o^vn. Already the Communist idea 
of planned production is agitating their minds, and 
not only theirs, but those of the whole capitalist world. 
If they, and other rulers, cannot introduce planned 
production in competitive society, they will curb 
competition just as capitalist Governments more and 
more are beginning to curb the rights and privileges* 
of individual enterprise. 

There is only one reservation that one is bound to 
make in any discussion of world revolution, and that 
is the unfoTcseefi shift orinflucnce, emotion, and power 
in time qf-war. Zino\’ycv once declared that Bolshevik 
revolutions* must sweep tlsc world. They may do so in 
rime of peace, but it is Car more likely in time of war or 
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aOcra ^\ar. Communist? hold that suir is a concomitant 
pan of capitalist society. Tctritorial aggression ; fights 
for markets, for fields of investment, for spheres of 
influence, for national honour, and all other causes of 
\\ ar, arc,* thc>* insist, as'inscparable from capitalist 
practice as the urge for profit and accumulation. ^ -- 
Tlic RuV^ian Rolsheviks v^crc confident that die last 
war would lead to world revolution. But it did not. 
World^rcvoluiion died on the Russian frontiers. Then 
they evolved the theory of tcmporary'stabihzation of 
capitalism through impciialism and colonial exploita- 
tion. They liave no more douW of the eventual doom 
of capitalism than of the eventual triumph of the 
proletarian dictatorship Th^ confidently look to 
some future war whicli will so unsetde the capitalist 
world that it will never be able 'to put itself together 
again. It w(U,'thcy hold, crash to rdins, and out of its 
debris will spring the proletarihm rcvo'lhtion. 'i 
Prophecy on diis point futile excepting for a 
Communist. Cut judging the world as n now is, world . 
rcv'olution seems to be the most hopeless idea afloat-^- 
if peace continues If war comes — anyjhing may happen 
— proletarian dictatorships, fascist m'etatorships, mon- 
archal dictatorships, and even thp cs\.tc'rmmation of 
all bommumsts and alt capitalists. . 


THE END 
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